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OT only is New Orleans the most impor- 

tant of the gulf ports in point of volume 

of commerce, but it is recognized as the 

second port of the United States in foreign 
exports. Its facilities provide a contact between the 
vast Mississippi Valley territory of this country and 
the markets of many nations of the world, and par- 
ticularly Central and South America. Furthermore, 
its advantageous position in relation to the Panama 
Canal makes its trade with the Pacific Coast an im- 
portant item in its commerce. 

While the foregoing is general in nature and merely 
gives an idea of the scope and importance of the port, 
nevertheless specifically in the volume of grain and 
flour moving through it annually it is among the out- 
standing ones of the country. Its facilities for han- 
dling this business are of the most modern type, and 
more will be written of them later. 

To portray a fitting bird’s-eye picture of the port 
by words is rather difficult, but the following summary 
of its equipment and facilities may give some idea of 
its size and ability to handle the commerce moving 
through it: 51 miles of harbor frontage, publicly owned 
and operated; seven miles of concrete wharves with 
rail connections; a $20,000,000 inner harbor navigation 
canal; a 2,600,000-bu grain elevator; a. federal barge 
line terminal; a 400,000-bale cotton warehouse,—and 
Many other warehouses and special equipment for 
handling export business. 

Although it is the purpose of this article to deal 
with the city’s commerce, nevertheless New Orleans 
has such a background of history and is possessed of 
80 many interesting characteristics aside from business 
that one cannot help thinking of them in connection 
with its industry. 

The city was first founded by the French in 1718, 
Sold to Spain in 1762, and resold to France in 1800, 
finally forming part of the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. 
It has kept much of its historic significance, and today 
its famous French Quarter is among the nation’s out- 
Standing points of interest for tourists. The spirit 
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of the city also has retained a great deal of its early 
inheritance, as exemplified in the Mardi Gras. Books 
have been written about the historic interest of New 
Orleans, and space here permits only the mention of 
this phase of the city, but this spirit is so intimately 
coupled with its very life that attention must at least 
be called to it. 

Out of this old, historic city in recent years has 
risen a new port, retaining much of its former value 
but adding to it the energy, equipment and facilities 
of the most modern cities, as indicated in the fact that 
it has reached the point of being recognized as the 
second port of the country. Lofty buildings reaching 
skyward, business organizations of various types urg- 
ing forward the progress of the city, banking and 
financial buildings second to none and, above all, the 
state owned docks and inner harbor canal serve to 
make a port for the Mississippi Valley through which 
export trade moves efficiently and economically. 


Port Administered by the State 


HE Port of New Orleans is one of the few in the 

country owned and administered by a state. The 
board of commissioners, which has charge of the af- 
fairs of the port, is an agency of the state of Louisiana. 
This board was brought into being in 1896, and in 
1900 it was given entire control over the port through 
state legislation. 

Prior to the creation of this body, the wharves 
were under the control of the city of New Orleans, 
which in turn leased them to private interests. The 
port commission assumed charge of the wharves on 
May 29, 1901, and subsequently the state legislature 
authorized it to issue bonds against the credit of the 
state to build new wharves, warehouses, grain elevators 
and other necessary or beneficial equipment. The 
property which has thus been built is administered 
under published tariffs, and is open to all under equal 
terms and conditions. 

The membership of this commission is composed 
of five citizens, appointed by the governor of Louisiana, 





for overlapping terms of six years. Members serve 
without pay, and direct the affairs of the port through 
a general manager, whom they select. 

The wharves which have been built by the state 
under this form of government now extend for 37,947 
lineal feet, and afford an area of 5,715,289 square feet 
for handling cargo at shipside. Privately owned 
wharves, including those belonging to railroads, are 
restricted by legislation to handling only the business 
of their owners. 

One of the leading items of export through the 
Port of New Orleans is grain, principally wheat. It 
is received by both rail and barge lines, and the 2,- 
600,000-bu public grain elevator is equipped with every 
possible convenience for the quick, economic and effi- 
cient handling of this product. Four other grain ele- 
vators bring the total storage of the port up to 
5,722,000 bus. 

At the public elevator, cars are unloaded at the 
rate of 200,000 bus daily, and through the use of 
marine legs grain is unloaded from the barges at a 
speed of 15,000 bus per hour. Four vessels can be 
loaded from this elevator simultaneously at the rate 
of 100,000 bus per hour. There is also a sacking plant 
in connection with the elevator, with a capacity of 
250,000 bus sacked grain. 

During the year ending Aug. 31, 1926, this elevator 
handled 9,640,848 bus grain. Although this figure was 
considerably larger in the few previous years, the de- 
cline is attributed to a general lessening of exports. 


Equipment for the Export Trade 


HE other grain elevators at the port have facilities 

to expedite the movement of this product in keep- 
ing with those at the public elevator and, all in all, 
New Orleans is admirably equipped for grain export 
business. 

The wharves and warehouses of the port are of 
modern, fireproof structure, and a large volume of 
flour is handled here each year. Some warehouses take 
particular care in providing storage space in keeping 
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with the needs of this product, and strenuous efforts 
are constantly made in keeping them clean and free 
from any type of infestation. 

During the early days of the port’s development, 
much of its business came from the packets and 
steamers plying on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries. With the advent of railroads this business fell 
away, and its place was taken by the shipments re- 
ceived over the new method of transportation, and 
for some years it appeared that the river trade was 
definitely a thing of the past. 


The Government Barge Service 


URING the World War, however, transportation 

became an acute problem, and the federal gov- 
ernment decided to utilize its water advantages, with 
the result that barges were constructed to operate 
on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers. Even then, 
some thought that this was merely a temporary expedi- 
ent that would disappear with the end of the war. 

However, such was not to be the case, and today 
the government barges operating on the Mississippi 
River annually bring a huge tonnage of freight to the 
port for export. During the year ending Dec. 31, 1927, 
the Federal Barge Line handled, in and 
out of New Orleans, 1,098,064 tons cargo, 
which represents a steady growth in vol- 
ume during the last number of years. 

The Mississippi River system, includ- 
ing its tributaries, affords 15,000 miles of 
navigable waterways and drains an area 
of 1,240,000 square miles. Freight rates 
on the barge line are 20 per cent less than 
the corresponding rail rates, From the 
foregoing is seen the vast territory served 
by this water system, either directly or 
through rail-and-water combinations. New 
Orleans is the terminal port for all of this 
incoming and outgoing freight. Every in- 
dication points to the further expansion of 
this .business, and its development means 
a greater growth for the port. 

In addition to the commerce on the 
Mississippi River, there are many miles of 
other navigable waterways in Louisiana, 
nearly all of them converging toward New 
Orleans, which provide a sizable volume 
of business for the city. The miscellane- 
ous commerce handled by packet and river 
steamers, exclusive of the Federal Barge 
Line, is in excess of 500,000 tons annually. 
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Shipping of Various Types Along the New Orleans Waterfront 


One of the outstanding accomplishments of the port 
commission has been the creation of the inner harbor 
navigation canal, which crosses the city and connects 
the Mississippi River with Lake Pontchartrain, pro- 
viding an additional outlet to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This canal is five and one half miles long, and was 
built primarily to provide deep water frontage for 
industrial development. 

The port commission owns all lands bordering the 
canal, comprising approximately 100,000 acres. Indus- 
tries may lease sites here upon which to build and 
operate their own wharves. Several plants are al- 
ready located there, and the commission has, at a cost 
of $1,600,000, put into operation on this canal a wharf 
2,400 feet long by 240 feet wide, of concrete and steel 
construction, served with railroad tracks and road- 
ways for trucks. 


Facilities for Cotton Exportation 


N addition to grain and its products, cotton provides 
one of the most important commodities exported 
through New Orleans. Here also the port commission 
has done all in its power to further the exporting 
work, and operates a public cotton warehouse and 
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wharf terminal, consisting of a compress building, 
five warehouses, powerhouse, sorting platforms and 
other equipment. All of the buildings are of re- 
enforced concrete, and are served with ample railroad 
facilities. It would be difficult to find better equip- 
ment for the exportation of grain and cotton than 
that provided at New Orleans. 


Steamship and Rail Equipment 


Fg creragsngquaaiel 90 steamship lines operate 
through the port, and ample railroad facilities 
are necessary to keep the volume of cargoes they han- 
dle running smoothly and without congestion. In this 
connection New Orleans has four railroad terminals, 
not to mention the other lines which run into the city. 
The Illinois Central System and the Southern Rail- 
road are located on one bank of the river, and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and the Texas Pacific- 
Missouri Pacific are on the other. 

All rail lines are connected by the Public Belt 
Railroad, in the development of which the city has 
spent $4,637,437 in recent years. This supplies switch- 
ing service to all wharves, rail lines and shippers 
located on its own and connecting lines, and along the 
wharves and industrial sites on the inner 
harbor navigation canal. In 1927, the 
flood year, when shipments necessarily 
were curtailed, it handled 334,365 cars. 

The foregoing was written with the 
thought of giving some idea of the volume 
of business moving through the Port of 
New Orleans, of the equipment and facili- 
ties which have been installed to handle it, 
and of the manner in which these facili- 
ties are administered. It is only in this 
manner that one can obtain an idea of the 
importance of the city, and why it is the 
second largest export point in the country. 

However, figures such as these cannot 
alone show the progress of the port and 
what the city means to the milling and 
grain interests of the Mississippi Valley, 
for New Orleans is by no means entirely 
dependent upon the export business that 
passes through it, even though this is one 
of its largest items of commerce. 

It must be remembered that it is the 
largest city in the South, and that tribu- 
tary to it is an extensive area in which its 
wholesale houses do a remarkably satis- 

(Continued on page 652.) 
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“DOWN WITH THE REPUDIATOR” 

oe is a considerable current business in sales 

of flour for prompt shipment to bakers who are 
known to have their requirements for many months 
ahead covered by contract at higher than the present 
market. There is also an undercurrent of disposition 
among a certain class of bakers to find technical fault 
with deliveries of flour for which they are having to 
pay seventy-five cents to one dollar per barrel more 
than replacement cost. Both signs are unmistakable 
foreshadows of future trouble with contracts in which 
the buyer has a market loss. 

The great body of bakers of the United States are 
as honest, straightforward and self-respecting as any 
similar group of men engaged in any business in this 
or any other country. They are, as a whole, good 
losers, and not disposed to resort to trickery when 
they find themselves holding the losing end of a bar- 
gain. Every year hundreds of them take and pay 
without demur for flour bought on a higher market. 
What they lose in one season they make back in an- 
other, and, in any event, they play the game accord- 
ing to the rules. 

Yet among them is a certain number of contract 
welshers, men who, when caught with a bad flour pur- 
chase, do not hesitate to avoid their obligation, either 
on technical quality claim or by deferring delivery 
until they have worn down the seller’s patience to the 
point where they can make a profitable adjustment. 
Some of these have played the game before, and are 
known. Others probably will be tempted by the pres- 
ent situation to join the unsavory crowd. By next 
winter or spring, in the absence of any marked re- 
covery in wheat prices, the group is likely to be of 
considerable numbers. 

The operations of these commercial buccaneers are 
quite as injurious to fair competitive conditions in 
the bread trade as they are to sound and healthful con- 
ditions in flour milling. Bakers should be quite as 
eager to rid their industry of the odium of their asso- 
ciation as millers are to protect themselves against 
their piracy. Both industries claim public confidence 
on fundamentals of honest dealing. If they are to 
maintain this claim, they first must be clean and 
straightforward in their relations with each other. 

How far millers will permit themselves to be vic- 


timized by “good customers” who do not like to take _ 


and pay for high-priced flour can only be determined 
by events through the next several months. Some 
doubtless will weaken. Others will, as in times past, 
insist upon the buyer’s performing his contract just 
a8 they would perform theirs were the market situa- 
tion reversed. And in the long run these will win, 
not only in money account but also in maintaining 
their own self-respect and insuring that of their 
Squirmy customers. No man ever holds respect for 
another whom he has tricked in a trade. 

As its contribution toward the defense of honest 
practices in these industries, The Northwestern Miller 
will undertake, effective at once and until further no- 
tice, to publish the facts, with names, dates and par- 
ticulars, of every authenticated case of flour contract 
Welshing. On a previous occasion, under the war call 
of “Down with the Repudiator,” it succeeded in mak- 
ing a number of well-known welshers hunt their holes. 
It is perfectly willing to re-enlist in the same cause 
to the end that the “Jolly Roger” may again disap- 
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pear from the already sufficiently troubled seas of these 
industries. With the co-operation of honest men 
among both bakers and millers it guarantees that 
results will be prompt and effective. 


7 7 * 


AS THE CRACKLING OF THORNS 
N amused reader directs attention to the July 17 
issue of “The Round-Up,” a market “dope sheet” 
published by Mr. J. Ralph Pickell, on the first page 
of which appears: 


FORECAST: Alfred E. Smith will be elect- 
ed President of the United States. 


On page eight of the same issue, under the caption 
“Commodity Forecast,” appears the following: 


“Wheat is not going much lower, and farm- 
ers who can store their wheat will be paid hand- 
some dividends for waiting to sell. Those who 
try to follow the short side much further must 
do so with caution, although a good advance is 
some weeks away. 


It is perhaps unkind to mention that on the day 
when the prophet emitted his words of wisdom, Chi- 
cago September wheat closed at $1.314%2, from which 
the present price represents a decline of about thir- 
ty cents per bushel. Mr. Pickell says that his po- 
litical prediction is “based on study,” and that he 
“has not missed correctly forecasting the national 
presidential election in twenty years.” Perhaps so. 
Perhaps so. And yet it is clear that at least one of 
his prophecies of July 17 was “as the crackling of 


thorns under a pot.” 
7 * * 


KANSAS COLLEGE ADVOCATES WHOLE 
WHEAT 

OLLOWING is a copy of the essential text of a 

letter recently addressed to H. 'T. Corson, manager 
of the National Food Bureau, Wichita, Kansas, by 
Professor H. Umberger, dean and director of the 
Division of Extension of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas: 


I have your letter in which you make com- 
plaint about the attitude of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College toward whole wheat flour 
as compared to the refined product. 

As you state, the Kansas State Agricultural 
College is generally advocating the use of whole 
grain products in preference to the refined. 

The present American diet is generally de- 
ficient in both vitamin and mineral content and, 
because whole grain products are higher in these 
substances, they are advocated. Of course this 
does not mean that whole grain products alone 
are the only means of making up this deficiency, 
and obviously, under other circumstances, we 
might as well advocate the use of the refined as 
the whole grain product. At the present time, 
however, the American people persist in a diet 
which is deficient in the respects which I have 
indicated, and we are consequently advocating 
the whole grain product as one of the means of 
overcoming this deficiency. 

There has not been, to my knowledge, any 
intimation in any way from this institution that 
the refined product is a poisonous food. There 
are perhaps those who are extreme in their ad- 
vocacy of the refined products. It is not my 
belief that we are extreme in either case, for 
most certainly we are not advocating that the 
use of whole grain products is the sole method 
of correcting dietary deficiency. 


The Kansas State Agricultural College is main- 
tained by taxes collected from people of a state which 
is first in the production of wheat, and one of the 
chief industries of which is flour milling. The pros- 
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perity of Kansas depends to an exceptional degree 
upon the maintained and expanded consumption of 
white flour, which is the only product of wheat in 
widespread and general use. 

If there. were sound scientific basis for arguing 
increased use of whole wheat flour, no fault could be 
found with the school authorities for encouraging its 
consumption. But the overwhelming preponderance of 
scientific testimony is on the side of the superior food 
value of white flour, and the school authorities, in 
indorsing whole wheat products, are taking their stand 
on the side of the quacks and food fakers in direct 
opposition to the best scientific and medical opinion 
of this and other countries. 

The position of the Manhattan school, revealed in 
Professor Umberger’s frank statement, is identical 
with that of scores and hundreds of schools every- 
where in the country. Food fads and dietetic trickery 
have established themselves everywhere, largely be- 
cause—so far at least as bread is concerned—millers 
and bakers do so little to resist their onward march. 

* * + 


MR. PEEK NEARS THE END 

EEK, GEORGE N., messiah, Moline, IIl., is by 

way of being left without followers or associates 
and with only a lost cause on his hands. For years 
Peek and his associated farm savers have rejected 
every suggested solution of farmers’ difficulties save 
one,—the equalization fee. By threats of the farmers’ 
wrath they have twice forced that absurdity through 
Congress, only to have it vetoed by an honest and 
uncompromising President. 

This summer they were called upon to materialize 
their threats of political reprisal. They journeyed first 
to the Kansas City convention preceded by a fanfare 
and the promise of a hundred thousand embattled 
farmers come to demand justice. Farmers, being busy 
with harvest, failed to appear, and the Demostheneses 
and Ciceros were given three cheers and thrown out. 
Proceeding to Houston with noisy threats of getting 
even, they were caressed and cuddled, accorded some 
weasel words in the party platform and sent home 
puzzled and somehow unhappy. 

Since then, and for the past fortnight most assidu- 
ously, Mr. Peek has been east pestering the Democratic 
presidential candidate and his campaign managers. 
The politically amateurish Mr. Raskob, willing to trade 
petting for votes, was disposed to toy with words, but 
the politically sagacious Governor Smith, not to be 
caught with the Peek fiat prosperity scheme in his 
clothes, incontinently rejected McNary-Haugenism and 
all such and similar. To make the situation measur- 
ably more trying, Mr. Peek found his associates dis- 
sembling and disappearing. Governor Hamill, of 
Iowa, creator of the “committee of twenty-two,” the 
brimstone brigade in the attack on Congress, found his 
temperature so reduced that he announced readherence 
to his normal political faith. 

It is entirely probable that Mr. Peek, now cast 
aside by both major parties, will continue for a time 
to run up and down the political waste places breath- 
ing threats and seeking a market for his nostrum. 
There is little hope of his fortune being as good in 
future as it has been'in the past. Some day he and 
his associates will realize that the “equalization fee” 
absurdity is not even worth a last ditch fight; that it 
is no good, either for the improvement of agriculture 
or for advancing the standing and importance of those 
who espouse it; that it is an extinct volcano containing, 
if anything, only a trifle of remaining noise and a 
handful of rapidly cooling ashes. 

To date the equalization fee crowd has done noth- 
ing but interfere with every sound and worth-while 
effort to aid the farmer, prejudice his cause in the 
minds of a large part of the public, and reveal its 
leaders as more concerned with place and power than 
with the honest needs of agriculture. Mr. Peek is 
about through. His fetish no longer is a_ political 
threat. It is even losing caste in its lowly estate of 
political nuisance. 
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Domestic Demand.—The Northwest took the center of the milling spotlight last 
week, with sales averaging 350 per cent of capacity, and a promising outlook for 
an even larger business. 


Bookings made were almost entirely to small or moderate- 
sized bakers and jobbers for shipment to 
Jan. 1. None of the large buyers en- 
tered the market, even at the full de- 
cline. in the Southwest, sales again 
were around 250 per cent of capacity. 
The sharp decline in wheat brought 
about a situation that looked unhealthy 
to most millers, both in winter and 
spring wheat territories, but it enabled 
a number of contracts to be closed with 
buyers who had for some time been hold- 
ing out for definitely lower prices. 
Many became active toward the close 
of last week, as wheat prices neared $1 
bu, fearing that they would miss the low mark by waiting longer. Soft wheat 
mills are finding supplies limited, but are not as greatly handicapped as predictions 
a month ago indicated. New crop business in soft wheat flour has not had a fair 
chance to get started, in the face of the debacle in the wheat market. Sales are 
mostly on a basis of current shipment. 

Export.—Although export business is far behind the usual volume done at 
this time of the year, sales are gradually improving. Missouri River and Kansas 
mills report small lots sold to Holland and the Scandinavian countries, and indi- 
cations point to better buying as soon as importers abroad are convinced that 
the low point in prices has been reached. Good export business still is being done 
by Oklahoma and Texas mills, while the Pacific Coast reports that the Orient is 
in the market for flour, although bids generally are too low for sales. Fair book- 
ings have been made to the Latin American countries. 

Flour Prices —Hard wheat flour prices were not reduced as sharply last week 
as in the preceding one, quotations being only 10@15c bbl lower. Soft wheat pat- 
ents, however, are down 30@50c from a week ago. All flour prices are at the 
lowest levels in about four years. 

Production—Shipping instructions are becoming more difficult to obtain, south- 
western millers report. Production in Kansas City last week declined 33,000 bbls, 
and St. Joseph, Mo., mills reduced operations from 118 per cent to 33 per cent of 
capacity. Other centers also showed losses. Toledo was slightly lower, as was 
st. Louis. Minneapolis, Buffalo and the Pacific Coast continue on about the same 
basis as in other recent weeks. 

Millfeed.—The current millfeed market is a very mixed proposition, Demand 
is scattered and of little consequence; difficulty is being experienced in getting 
buyers to furnish directions against contracts made when the market was higher, 
and some are willing to accept the penalty of the lower prices and cancel their 
purchases. On the other hand, mills in all the principal producing territories have 
little feed to offer for near-by shipment. In the Northwest, mills are still asking 
premiums of $1 ton over spot for September-November shipment and $2 over for 
December. Southwestern mills anticipate a lower output and consequent strengthen- 
ing in the feed situation. Hard winter feeds were about steady in price last week. 
Hard spring offals, with the exception of red dog, were 50c@$1 ton lower, while 
eastern prices reflected declines of $1@2. . 

oo 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Enoa., Aug. 14.—(Special Cable)—Despite considerably lower prices, 
cheap offerings of home milled flour, in some cases 4s below the price of imported, 
are making sales of the latter almost impossible. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents 33s 6d@34s per 280 lbs ($5.69@5.77 bbl), Canadian export patents 
31s 6d ($5.35 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s ($5.60 bbl), American milled Mani- 
tobas 34s 6d ($5.86 bbl), Australian patents 32s 6d ($5.52 bbl), Argentine low 
grades 24s 6d ($4.16 bbl), home milled straight run 31s ($5.26 bbl). 

Liverpool—Some sales of spot Canadian flour have been made at sacrifice 
prices, but otherwise the flour business is very restricted, imported flours being 
unable to compete with the home milled product. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents 33s 6d@34s per 280 Ibs ($5.69@5.77 bbl), Canadian export patents 
31s 6d ($5.35 bbl), American soft winter patents 37s ($6.28 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 33s ($5.60 bbl), Australian patents 33s 6d ($5.69 bbl), American low 
grades, spot 35s 6d ($6.03 bbl), forward 29s ($4.92 bbl). 

Glasgow—Wheat has declined steadily, and flour trading is light. There is 
considerable pressure to sell Australian spot patents, Today’s quotations: Canadian 
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export patents 31ls@3ls 6d per 280 lbs ($5.26@5.35 bbl), Kansas export patents 
383s ($5.60 bbl), Canadian winters 35s@35s 6d ($5.94@6.03 bbl), American winters 
39s@39s 6d ($6.62@6.71 bbl), Australian patents, spot 33s ($5.60 bbl), forward 
35s 6d ($6.03 bbl). 

Belfast——Despite lower prices, flour business is at a standstill. Buyers are 
nervous on account of the continuous decline, and prefer to await further de- 
velopments. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s@34s 6d per 280 }bs 
($5.77@5.86 bbl), Canadian export patents 31@32s ($5.26@5.43 bbl), American 
milled Manitobas 32s 6d ($5.52 bbl), American soft winters 42s ($7.13 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, 37s@37s 6d ($6.28@6.54 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Lower prices have resulted in fair forward sales of imported flour. 
There is a marked increase in activity in the flour market generally. Today's quo- 
tations: Canadian export patents $5.80@6.30 per 100 kilos ($5.15@5.69 bbl), Kansas 
patents $6.30@6.75 ($5.69@5.98 bbl), home milled, delivered, $9.35 ($8.31 bbl), 
rye flour $8.50@9 ($7.57@8.01 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There have been some forward sales, but business generally js 
quiet. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.70@7 per 100 kilos ($5.96@ 
6.23 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.20@6.60 ($5.51@5.87 bbl), Kansas patents 
$6.85@7.10 ($6.08@6.32 bbl), Oklahoma patent $6.50@6.80 ($5.87@6.05 bbl), Texas 
patent $6.50@6.70 ($5.87@5.96 bbl), home milled, delivered, $6@6.50 ($5.338@ 
5.87 bbl). 

Oslo.—The flour market is quiet, owing to a downward tendency. * Kansas offers 
are still out of line, but are gradually approaching Canadian prices. Today's quo- 
tations: Canadian top patents $7.10 per 100 kilos ($6.32 bbl), Canadian export 
patents $6.45 ($5.81 bbl), Minnesota top patents $7.45 ($6.62 bbl), Kansas patents 
$7.10 ($6.32 bbl), American rye flour $7 ($6.23 bbl), German rye flour $6.60 ($5.87 
bbl), English wheat flour $6 ($5.33 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market is quiet and firmer. Despite a poor demand, the 
Liverpool market is firmer. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed in London is quiet, and the market is steady. Middlings 
are quoted at £9 ton, bran £7 10s, and Plate pollards for July-September ship- 
ment £7 10s. The Liverpool market is quiet, American second clears being too 
dear at 29s per 280 lbs ($4.92 bbl). There is a steady demand for bran at Belfast 
at around £8 15s@£9 10s ton. 

OIL CAKE 


The London cake market is quiet. Home made cottonseed cake is quoted at 
£7 2s 6d@£8 3s 9d ton, ex-mill; Egyptian, £7 10s, ex-ship. Sales of imported 
products are slow. American linseed cake is offered at £12 2s 6d and Plate pol- 
lards at £12 7s 6d. American cottonseed meal, new crop, is quoted at £10 5s. 


OATMEAL 

There is little interest in the oats products market in London. German rolled 
oats are quoted at 37s 6d ton, and Canadian and American at 38s. Oatmeal is 
quoted at 36s. The Belfast meal market is unsettled and weaker. Irish rolled 
oats are quoted at 55s and American at 43s. Canadian rolled oats are not offered 


freely. C. F. G. Rarxes. 
oC 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Aug. 13 Aug. 14 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— Aug. 13 Aug. 14 


























Aug. 11 Aug. 4 1927 1926 Aug. 11 Aug. 4 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...226,740 228,652 194,657 240,036 Minneapolis ...... 49 50 42 45 
Duluth-Superior 20,935 31,875 17,820 15,185 Duluth-Superior .. 57 86 48 41 
Outside mills*..183,428 233,663 221,242 222,940 Outside mills*..... 59 56 50 53 
Totals ....431,103 494,190 433,719 478,161 Average ..... 53 54 46 48 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...152,975 185,652 129,049 150,951 Kansas City ...... 77 93 73 87 
Atchison 31,340 29,504 31,619 Atchison .... ..104 101 99 106 
Wichita 41,128 32,746 53,086 Wichita .. 56 65 52 85 
BABS vec ccsves 25,077 36,733 35,400 Salina .... 84 53 79 100 
St. Joseph 56,332 38,253 45,965 St. Joseph 33 118 80 96 
Omaha 22,061 23,988 27,819 I. 5 5'00.5.0040-¢ 97 81 88 101 
Outside millst.. 218,767 223,082 197,390 290,786 Outside millst .... 69 71 62 87 
Totals ....520,651 584,672 487,663 635,626 Average ..... 72 81 69 90 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 32,600 36,600 30,600 40,000 2 Sane 54 61 51 63 
Outsidet . 42,600 48,300 55,700 62,000 | eee 49 56 64 7 
Central Statesf 68,103 77,864 35,536 36,184 Central Statesf ... 60 69 17 64 
Southeast ..... 88,135 76,560 94,295 112,730 Southeast ........ 59 50 60 77 
Totals ....231,438 239,324 216,131 250,914 Average ..... 56 76 66 75 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
re CS er et 22,133 26,480 Pottiand. 2.066060 is - 35 42 
Seattle .....s0- 28,591 27,822 20.728 ..... via ey A 61 59 44 . 
TOGGMA 2542508 34,704 30,937 22,453 ..... yo eee 61 54 39 
Totals . 63,295 58,759 65,314 26,480 Average 61 67 40 42 
Buffalo ........ 199,614 202,963 197,185 192,336 Rees 78 80 83 81 
Chicago ....... 26,370 33,215 38,000 38,000 ee ee 66 83 95 95 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 14. 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Spring first patent .......... \\$5.85@ 6.60 $6.75@ 7.25 Te RS $6.40@ 6.90 $6 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.60@ 6.30 6.45@ 6.90 rey eee 6.10@ 6.40 6 
Spring first clear .........555 5.10@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.70 a eee 5.75@ 6.25 5 
Hard winter short patent..... 5.65@ 6.20 vee @.nee 6.10@ 6.80 6.10@ 6.50 
Hard winter straight ........ 5.05@ 5.50 res, See 5.50@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.60 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.70@ 4.95 wer, eur 4.45@ 5.00 4.60@ 5.00 
Soft winter short patent...... 5.70@ 6.50 een ve vais 6.50@ 7.00 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.40@ 5.80 éoctMeyee oe es 5.60@ 6.00 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.95@ 5.30 a+ veMe wea oe 4.75@ 5.25 : 
Five flowr, WRIte ....s.ccsess 5.65@ 5.75 5.45@ 5.55 ..@. cae VEoest 6. 
Rye four, Gark ......0....5% 4.20@ 4.70 4.15@ 4.50 eDaacs of « OP h ies 4. 
Seattle (49’s) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Family patent. .||$6.90@ 7.40 cs ee eee eet Poe Meee $7.00@ 7.25 
Straight ....... (4.70@ 5.50 sine sede Dakota ....... \6.80@ 7.60 8.00@ 8.50 
Cut-oM ..cccece \5.00@ 5.50 +++@ Montana ...... 6.20@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.25 


*Includes near-by straights. +*Nashville prices, basia,f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft wi 
(Price of new crop. 


mre 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
delivery. 


Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade lphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
-95@ 7.40 $6.50@ 7.00 $6.65@ 6.90 $7.50@ 7.75 $7.25@ 7.50 ||$6.45@ 6.85 $7.75@ 8.25 
-45@ 6.65 6.15@ 6.50 6.15@ "6.40 7.00@ 7.35 6.25@ 7.40 6.00@ 6.45 ooo @ wees 
-80@ 6.05 6.00@ 6.35 eee . 6.40@ 6.65 6.15@ 6.40 CpesQPoecce eee @ ooes 
seas 5.90@ 6.35 6.40@ 6.65 6.90@ 7.30 6.10@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.60 7.25@ 7.75 
a Pe 5.65@ 5.95 5.90@ 6.15 6.50@ 6.75 rer ee 5.75@ 6.25 ee ek 
-@. ToT. Ie 6.05@ 6.30 haat + cnr 6.30@ 7.20 6.50@ 7.00 8.75@ 9.00 
-@. 6.00@ 6.40 *5.50@ 5.75 *6.50@ 7.25 6.15@ 6.40 6.20@ 6.50 7.50@ 7./9 
ahesse Te, hee 5s SWAN dari eo ree 6.00@ 6.25 ee 26 6.00@ 6.50 
0@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.10 6.15@ 6.40 6.30@ 6.65 6.10@ 6.30 a -++-@ sere 
0@ 4.40 +e @.. 4.65@ 4.90 4.75@ 5.25 5.10@ 5.35 od wee as coe @® eee 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 

Spring top patent{...$....@7.60 $....@8.25 Spring exports§ ........ 32s 6a . 

Spring second patentf ....@7.00 ....@7.65 Ont. 90% patentst. || $5.35@5.50 
Spring first clearf ... ....@5.90 ....@6.65 Ontario exports§ .......... 35s . 


nter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 




















Western Canada Outlook Optimistic 


Winnireec, Man.—Wheat cutting has commenced at a number of points in 
western Canada, and harvesting will be general in Manitoba this week and in the 
other two provinces about Aug. 25. The weather has been ideal for most of the 
crop, although some farmers complain that the hot sun is ripening the crop pre- 
maturely. Occasional showers in districts have been beneficial, and would be 
welcome in others. Damage other than from hail is negligible, and the crop now 
js too far advanced to be affected by rust. Frost occurred in Saskatchewan early 
in August, but no loss was reported. There is a great variation in the harvesting 
dates throughout western Canada, due largely to the growth of straw and moisture 
conditions, resulting in a prolonged harvest season. Forecasts of yields at this 
time are premature, but a general feeling of optimism prevails over the West, and 

returns are expected. Barley cutting is general in Manitoba, and reports 
indicate a good yield. Oats will not be harvested until the last week of this month. 


oS 
Ontario Harvest Progressing 


Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat crop of this province is now mostly cut, 
and considerable threshing has been done. Where cutting was early the grain is 
of good quality, but many sections had rain during the ripening and cutting period. 
Millers complain of damp and sprouted wheat in farmers’ deliveries, and are 
much worried over the possibility of trouble later on this account. There are no 
drying facilities in the winter wheat sections, which means that much of the tough 
grain may spoil. Under these circumstances and in view of the extremely high 
prices demanded by farmers, most mills are refusing to buy or handle tough wheat. 
Not much is grown east of Ontario, but where there is any crop, conditions are 
much as they are here. A large proportion of the hay has been ruined by unsea- 
sonable rains, and the coarse grains also are damaged from the same cause. 


Scenes 
Harvesting Well Advanced in Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Wheat cutting is practically finished in Minnesota, and 
stacking and threshing is well under way. Heavy rains a week ago caused wheat 
in shock to bleach, and while this does not affect the milling quality, it does injure 
the appearance somewhat. Threshing returns thus far are meager, but indicate 
fairly heavy yields in most instances. The quality, apparently, is also above the 
average. Some farmers have been in too great a hurry to thresh, so that a lot 
of damp wheat is being offered to country elevators, and the price being paid 
for it is unsatisfactory to the producer. The weather for several days has been 
ideal, warm and dry. Harvesting is well advanced in South Dakota. Cutting is 
reported from many stations in North Dakota, with yields as high as 20 to 25 bus 
good quality wheat. The weather forecast is good, so threshing should be general 
throughout the Northwest this week. 


cence 
Montana Forecast Above Average 


Great Fatits, Mont.—Harvesting is well under way in many sections of Mon- 
tana, with varying estimates of the yield, winter wheat leading in some sections, 
while spring yields are heavier in others. The government report for the state 
says that, despite the loss of more than 1,000,000 bus since Aug. 1, due to hail, 
the outlook is much more favorable than last month’s report indicated, and far 
outstrips the five-year average of 808,000,000 bus. It is expected that Montana 
will produce a crop about 4 per cent above average. 


on 
Increased Estimates in Pacific Northwest 


Seattte, Wasu., Aug. 14.—(Special Telegram)—Harvesting continues in the 
Pacific Northwest, with Washington, Idaho, and Oregon winter wheats yielding 
materially higher than anticipated. The Washington and Idaho spring wheat situ- 
ation shows a material improvement. It is estimated that the total winter and 
spring yield of these three states will be about 95,000,000 bus, which is 13,000,000 
higher than the estimate made one month ago. 


oo 
Dry Weather Aids Late Kansas Harvest 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Harvesting and threshing are still in progress in the South- 
west, and last week’s generally dry weather allowed much more work to be done 
than has been the case for some time in those districts where excessive rainfall had 
delayed operations. Farmers are now pushing the preparation of land for next 
year’s wheat crop. Moisture conditions are very favorable in the Southwest, and 
farmers are rushing plowing and disking in order to save the large amount of 
subsoil moisture now present. 

oso 


Indiana Wheat Quality Poor 


EvansvitLe, Inp.—Crops hereabouts are badly in need of rain, as showers of 
the past several days have been insufficient. Threshing is completed in this section, 
with the oats crop surpassing any previous year, the average production per acre 
being approximately 40 bus. Wheat is of poor quality, Dubois County alone 
reporting any fit for seed, 

oo a> 


European Wheat Crops Better 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Recent reports from Europe point to larger wheat crops 
than the unfavorable conditions in the winter and spring had indicated, according 
to the United States Department of Agriculture. Production in 12 European 
countries is reported at 1,409,838,000 bus, compared with 1,043,174,000 in 1927. 
This year’s wheat crop in Roumania is estimated at 113,904,000, the largest ever 
Tteported within the present boundaries. If this estimate is borne out and the 


quality proves good, there should be about 12,000,000 bus available for export. 
The first estimate of the crop in Greece is 16,534,000 bus. In Germany, the winter 
Wheat crop improved during July, and on Aug. 1 was 100 per cent of the average 
condition for the years 1918-27, compared with 103 per cent in August, 1927. 
Spring wheat was 100 per cent of average on Aug. 1, 1928, compared with 106 
per cent in 1927. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre 
(area in thousands, crop in millions and 
yield per acre in bushels): 








o—— Wheat m—Rye ~ 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1928*.. 67,750 891 15 8,535 43 12 
1927... 658,583 872 15 3,670 59 16 
1926... 56,526 832 15 3,513 40 11 
1926... 62,255 676 13 3,974 46 12 
1924... 652,535 864 17 4,150 65 16 
1923... 59,659 797 13 5,171 63 12 
1922... 62,317 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921... 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919... 75,694 968 138 6,307 75 12 
1918... 59,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917... 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916... 652,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915... 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 54 17 
1914... 53,641 891 17 2,541 438 17 
1913... 60,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912... 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 46417 
1911... 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 616 
1910... 45,681 635 14 2,185 35016 
1909... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908... 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 «16 
1907... 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 «16 
1906... 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 («17 
1905... 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904... 44,075 6552 12 1,793 27 «15 
1903... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 «15 
1902... 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901... 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900... 42,495 5622 12 1,591 2 15 
1899... 44,593 547 12 1,659 24 14 
1898... 44,055 676 15 1,643 26 «16 
1897... 39,465 530 13 1,704 27 «16 
1896... 84,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895... 384,047 467 14 1,890 27 #14 
1894... 34,882 460 13 1,945 7 #14 
1893... 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892... 38,554 516 13 2,164 28 13 
1891... 389,917 612 16 2,176 32 15 
1890... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888... 37,336 416 11 2,365 2 12 
1887... 37,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
1886. 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 


1876-85¢ 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 18 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 

*Aug. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period. 





United States—Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
eee 257 312 “<“ “0 rr 
274 298 308 314 319 

ise 200 213 212 213 205 

254 276 263 284 282 275 

184 197 225 247 266 272 

236 235 225 221 214 225 

247 247 263 276 268 281 

251 235 212 209 196 215 

276 291 261 237 218 222 

343 322 225 208 203 208 

343 333 322 342 363 356 

282 275 236 250 242 233 

245 269 199 156 152 158 

273 294 307 322 345 352 

262 274 236 221 216 206 

252 218 233 243 242 240 
Bs cade 265 271 290 300 330 330 




















Average. 265 263 254 252 254 256 





Winter Wheat by States 
Estimated winter wheat production of 
winter wheat states in 1928, based on con- 
dition Aug. 1, compared with the revised 
estimates for 1927 and the 1923-27 aver- 
age, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1928 1927 1923-27 
PTT eee 179,000 111,283 116,443 
Nebraska ....... 64,372 70,868 44,760 
Oklahoma ...... 59,062 33,372 46,240 
SEE Sihavs4-Sas on 9,569 28,980 33,871 
OO rer 37,190 30,956 
DO. ca scetyass 8,020 27,621 
a i PEE 15,580 
ey re 22,176 17,945 
Colereade 2... 16,965 16,900 
Pennsylvania ... 17,503 20,165 
Washington .... 33,369 33,684 
| 13,968 19,156 
| a 19,440 23,400 
SAP 10,488 12,274 
California ...... 16,716 13,642 
Montana ....... 12,150 14,256 
MOFPIORE 2. cicce 8,910 9,188 
WE. <eeeeses 9,570 8,381 
Other states .... 40,131 45,637 


United States.. 578,599 553,288 
*Missouri estimate not available. 





United States—Winter and Spring Wheat 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000's in yield): 


Acres --—Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 

1928*. 36,125 21,625 657,750 579 312 891 
1927.. 37,872 20,711 68,583 553 319 872 
1926.. 36,913 19,613 56,526 627 205 832 
1925.. 31,234 21,021 62,255 402 275 676 
1924.. 35,656 16,879 52,535 592 272 864 
1923.. 39,618 20,141 59,659 672 225 797 
1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 587 281 868 
1921.. 438,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919.. 650,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918.. 37,130 22,051 59,181 565 356 921 
1917.. 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,583 53,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 50,184 524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431.191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 

*Aug. 1 estimate. 

















627 


Spring Wheat by States ‘ 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on condition Aug. 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 192:, and 
giving the five-year average 1923-27 (000’s 
omitted): 





DURUM 
Acres - Bushels 
1928 1928 1927 1923-27 
Minnesota .... 306 4,699 8,538 2,800 


North Dakota. 4,633 66,048 55,916 43,329 
South Dakota.. 1,193 13,285 16,401 12,516 





Montana ...... 15 211 300 754 
ee 6,147 84,343 76,155 59,399 
OTHER SPRING WHEAT 
ere 315 5,724 3,888 1,996 
Wisconsin .... 60 1,214 1,426 1,127 
Minnesota .... 1,274 18,575 14,542 21,897 


North Dakota. 5,618 67,641 69,054 60,529 
South Dakota... 1,993 21,046 27,902 16,597 





Nebraska ..... 180 2,930 2,958 2,833 
Montana ...... 3,410 61,585 65,652 41,940 
MMOD ccccccce 704 17,818 20,100 15,489 
Wyoming ..... 210 4,013 3,440 2,547 
Colorado ...... 416 7,513 5,994 4,651 
aaa 104 2,808 2,790 2,647 
Washington ... 786 11,389 19,660 20,338 
GROOM occccss 223 3,512 3,382 4,699 
Other states .. 185 3,082 2,364 2,390 

eee 15,478 228,350 243,152 199,680 

TOTAL SPRING WHEAT 

A 315 5,724 3,888 1,996 
Wisconsin ..... 60 1,214 1,426 1,127 
Minnesota .... 1,580 23,274 18,080 24,697 


North Dakota.10,251 133,689 124,970 103,858 
South Dakota.. 3,186 34,431 44,303 29,113 





Nebraska ..... 180 2,930 2,958 2,833 
Montana ...... 3,425 61,796 65,952 42,694 
TGBRO cesvccocce 704 $17,318 20,100 15,489 
Wyoming ..... 210 4,013 3,440 2,547 
Colorado ...... 416 7,513 5,994 4,661 
WOO ‘oscrnwsoeee 104 2,808 2,790 2,647 
Washington ... 786 11,389 19,660 20,338 
CROMGE. 020.0008 223 3,512 3,382 4,699 
Other states... 365 3,082 5,322 5,223 

Tetele sacass 21,625 312,693 319,307 259,079 





United States—Spring Wheat Condition 

Condition of spring wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 








July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 

9.0 ty 81.8 “es 

8 89.7 86.4 82.7 

5 64.8 60.2 58.4 

“a 88.1 73.9 75.0 

3 81.9 79.7 82.3 

2 82.4 69.6 65.1 

yf 83.7 80.4 80.1 

4 80.8 66.6 62.5 

© | 88.0 73.4 64.1 

2 80.9 53.9 48.5 

5.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 

6 83.6 68.7 71.2 

2 89.0 63.4 48.6 

9 93.3 93.4 94.6 

5 92.1 75.5 68.0 

3.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 

8 89.3 90.4 90.8 

.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 

8 61.6 61.0 63.1 

.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 

0 89.4 80.7 77.6 

v 87.2 79.4 Vee 

3.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 

3.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 

4 93.7 87.5 66.2 

9 2.5 77.1 78.1 

4 2.4 89.7 87.2 

0 6 80.3 78.4 

: See eee ee 87.3 2 56.4 56.1 
cee ee 91.4 91.7 83.6 77.2 
EGOS ss 0 cas wes ccs 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 
|: See eee ee 89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 
PREIS AP Aes § 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 
SUR ical then Eee 97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 
| 4g EET EE LYE 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 
SEDs <5 6 ¢.meg's sks 86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 
 . Seer eves se 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 
4 PERU ee 92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 
oo Meee ee ee 91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 





United States—Grain Crops 


Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 

Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1928* 891 3,030 1,442 344 43 25 15 
1927. 872 2,786 1,195 266 59 27 16 
1926. 832 2,645 1,254 191 40 19 13 
1925. 676 2,917 1,488 217 
1924. 864 2,309 1,503 182 65 82 13 
1923. 797 38,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 2 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 


1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 os 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 ee 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 es 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 se 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 ee 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 ee 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 es 12 


1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 o* 12 
*Aug. 1 estimate. 
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AUGUST CROP REPORT 
SHOWS HEAVY GAINS 


Winter, Spring and Durum Wheat Estimates 
Are Sharply Higher—Large Production 
of Feed Grains 


Combined production of winter and 
spring wheat in the United States, based 
on conditions Aug. 1, is placed at 891,- 
000,000 bus by the August report of the 
Department of Agriculture. This com- 
pares with an estimate of 800,000,000 bus 
on July 1, 873,000,000 harvested in 1927, 
and a five-year average of 808,000,000. 

Each class of wheat, winter, durum 
and other spring, now indicates a pro- 
duction greater than the average. The 
total yield expected for each class was 
raised substantially in the past month by 
the government reporters, winter wheat 
being increased from 544,000,000 bus to 
579,000,000, durum from 74,000,000 to 
84,000,000, and other spring wheat from 
183,000,000 to 228,000,000. 

The yield of winter wheat is reported 
as 16 bus per acre, compared with an 
average yield of 15.1 forecast from the 
condition on July 1, 14.6 harvested in 
1927 and a five-year average of 15 bus 
per acre. Condition of winter wheat on 
Aug. 1 was 6 per cent above the average, 
while a month ago it was 2.5 per cent 
below. The improvement, according to 
the report, is attributable to the unusu- 
ally favorable weather conditions during 
July. A particularly large increase is 
made in the estimate of the Kansas crop, 
which was placed at 169,000,000 bus a 
month ago and is now reported as 179,- 
000,000. 

Condition of spring wheat other than 
durum is reported as 81.8 per cent, com- 
pared with 71.7 on July 1. The forecast 
is raised from 182,623,000 bus on July 1 
to 228,350,000 in the August report. The 
crop harvested in 1927 was 243,000,000. 
North Dakota and Montana show in- 
creases of about 16,000,000 bus each in 
the last month. 

Durum wheat also shows remarkable 
improvement, going from a condition of 
76.2 per cent on July 1 to 83.8 on Aug. 
1, The production forecast on Aug. 1 
was 84,343,000 bus, compared with 73,- 
532,000 a month ago, 76,000,000 harvest- 
ed in 1927, and a five-year average of 
62,000,000. 

The reported condition of corn ad- 
vanced from 78.1 per cent to 83.3 from 
July 1 to Aug. 1. The crop is forecast 
as 3,030,000,000 bus, compared with 2,- 
736,000,000 estimated a month ago, an 
increase of 294,000,000. The indicated 
production of corn shows a 9 per cent 
increase over last year’s final estimate 
of 2,774,000,000 bus. 

Ordinarily, a decrease of about three 
points in corn condition takes place dur- 
ing July. The advance of nearly 5.2 
points shown during July of this year is 
greater than has occurred before since 
1872. Corn crop prospects are particu- 
larly favorable in Iowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas. 

Oats production is estimated as‘ 1,442,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 1,320,000,000 
on July 1 and 1,184,000,000 in 1927. Bar- 
ley prospects are for a record produc- 
tion of 344,000,000 bus, an increase of 
41,000,000 from the estimates of a month 
ago, and 80,000,000 larger than was har- 
vested last year. Rye, with a forecast 
of 43,274,000 bus, shows improvement 
from a month ago, but is still consider- 
ably below the crop of 1927, which was 
58,800,000 bus. 

Prospective production of tame hay in- 
creased from 84,383,000 tons on July 1 to 
88,818,000 on Aug. 1. The 1927 crop 
was 106,500,000 tons. 


oo SS 


JAPAN WILL NEED WHEAT 
ALTHOUGH PRICES ARE LOW 


The Japanese wheat crop is officially 
estimated at 33,000,000 bus, compared 
with 31,000,000 last year, according to a 
cable to the foreign service of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. The 
quality is extremely poor, however, and 
a higher percentage of foreign wheat 
than usual will be required for blending 
purposes to make standard grade flour. 

Mills are now buying the native crop, 
and will not be active buyers of Cana- 
dian and American wheat for another 
month or two. The price of native 
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wheat at mills is equivalent to $1.43 bu, 
while the comparable price of United 
States western No. 2 is $1.71 and for 
Canadian No. 5 is $1.47. United States 
and Canadian, together with Australian 
wheats, make up the bulk of the Jap- 


anese imports. The exportable surplus 
of Australian wheat is reported to be 
very small, and the price is higher than 
on the wheat quoted above. 

Stocks of foreign wheat are slightly 
below normal for this date. Mills are 
awaiting foreign price developments, but 
predictions are made that there will be 
heavy purchases of low grades of Cana- 
dian wheat and lighter purchases of the 
higher priced, but indispensable, white 
wheat from the United States and Aus- 
tralia. 

Flour prices are low, in keeping with 
those of rice. Wholesale prices on July 
27 for immediate delivery were $1.63 per 
bag of 49 Ibs. The domestic outlet for 
flour is good, but export business, both 
for immediate and future delivery, is 
poor. An agreement to restrict produc- 
tion among the leading milling com- 
panies was terminated on June 1, but 
current operation of 65 per cent of ca- 
pacity is about the same as under the 
agreement. 

oe 
HATHAWAY BAKERIES REPORT 

Boston, Mass.—Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., representing a consolidation of the 
Hathaway Baking Co., Dolly Madison 
Baking Corporation and Community 
Bakeries, Inc., has filed with the Boston 
Stock Exchange the following earnings 
and balance sheet figures in connection 
with the recent listing of 13,113 shares 
of no-par convertible preferred stock 
and 27,002 shares of no-par class A 
stock: gross sales for the period Jan. 1 
to March 24, 1928, totaled $1,330,539, and 
net income after all charges, including 






depreciation and federal taxes, was $50,- 
460. Gross sales of the combined com- 
panies for the year ending Dec. 31, 1927, 
were $5,754,916, compared with $5,459,- 
273 in 1926, while the net income was 
$204,881 in 1927, compared with $202,724 
in 1926. The consolidation balance sheet 
as of March 24, 1928, showed total assets 
of $3,604,871, current assets of $955,911, 
current liabilities of $307,789, and net 
working capital $648,122. 
oe 


GOOD YEAR FOR COLORADO MILL 


Denver, Coto.—The Longmont (Colo.) 
Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Co. showed 
a substantial profit for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, Rae H. Kiteley, secre- 
tary, reported at the forty-second annual 
meeting held in Longmont last week. 
The following officers and directors were 
elected: A. D. Holt, president; Matt Mc- 
Caslin, vice president; Rae H. Kiteley, 
secretary; George T. Russell, general 
manager and treasurer; Thomas N. 
Beasley, director. All officers serve as 
members of the board of directors. 

eed 

E. D. SPILLER IS MILL MANAGER 

Denver, Coto.—E. D. Spiller, of this 
city, has assumed the post of manager 
of the Farmers’ Platte Valley Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Morgan, Colo. He 
succeeds J. L. Eaches, who had been 
manager for 24 years. Mr. Spiller for 
the last nine years has been traveling 
auditor for the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. 

ad 
SANITARY GROCERY DIVIDENDS 

The Sanitary Grocery Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., has declared regular quarterly 
dividends of $2 on common stock, pay- 
able Sept. 15 to stock of record Sept. 5, 
and $1.62% on preferred, payable Sept. 
1 to stock of record Aug. 17. 
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Expensive Wheat Pools Belie the Speeches 
of Promising Politicians 


The annual statement issued by the 
Central States Soft Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation, a co-operative marketing con- 
cern, covering its operations for the 1927 
crop, draws the following comment from 
Who Is Who in the Grain Trade. The 
editorial deals not only with the report 
at hand, but gives a pertinent review of 
the operations of wheat pools in general: 

The statement shows that it cost the 
farmers belonging to this wheat pool 22c 
bu to market their wheat! 

That figure seems reasonable enough 
when you consider that the wheat was 
marketed by farm politicians and not by 
practical grain men. 

The history of the other wheat pools in 
the country is about the same as that of 
the Central States Soft Wheat Growers’ 
Association. Their handling costs run all 
the way from 10c to 28c bu. Here are 
the costs for the more important of the 
wheat pools in recent years: 

Oklahoma-Texas pool (known as the 
southwestern wheat pool): 1922 crop, 
15.3c bu; 1923 crop, 14.5c; 1924 crop, 
10.4c; 1925 crop, 15.9c; Texas pool, 1926 
crop, 12.2c. 

South Dakota wheat pool: 1923 crop, 
13.8c; 1925 crop, 12.6c. 

Colorado wheat pool: 1923 crop, 14.6c. 

North Dakota wheat pool: 1923 crop, 
13.7¢. 

Nebraska wheat pool: 1923 crop, 17.4c. 


HEEEEREEEEEEEEEEEEEtressssssasaaasaaate HIEREEEE 


THE NATION’S BREAD 


N order that bakers from the va- 

rious states may see the kind of 
bread produced in all sections of the 
country, the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation is planning an exhibit of the 
nation’s bread at the association con- 
vention and annual bakers’ meeting, 
to be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Sept. 24-28. Forty-eight 
display cases, each containing one or 
more loaves from one of the states, 
will be exhibited. The bread will 
not be marked, scored or criticized, 
and there will be no indication of the 
name of the baker. 






Idaho wheat pool: 1922 crop, 28c. 

The margins taken by country eleva- 
tors outside the pool, according to fed- 
eral government figures, averaged as fol- 
lows for the five crop years 1912-17: 

Co-operative elevators, 6.39c bu; line 
elevators, 5.39c; independent elevators, 
7.04c; mill elevators, 7.15c. 

It will at once be seen that it cost the 
wheat pools three or four times as much 
to market wheat as it costs under the 
old system. 

The history of wheat pooling in the 
United States is a sad one for the farm- 
ers. We have now seen eight years’ ex- 
perience with wheat pools. The first one, 
in the state of Washington, was formed 
in 1920. In all, 15 state pools have been 
organized, as follows: Washington, Ida- 
ho, Oregon, Montana, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and the Central States 
Pool. In the intervening eight years 
since the first pool started the death rate 
has been 47 per cent. Seven pools have 
died, and eight survived up to the end 
of 1927. They are: North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas and the Central States. 
It is useless to enter upon a controver- 
sial discussion of these pools. Merely a 
few outstanding facts, as published by 
our government, may be cited as being 
pertinent to a sane judgment of the con- 
troversy. They have handled but a small 
per cent of our wheat crop. In 1922 it 
was 2.8 per cent, in 1923 3.3 per cent, in 
1925 2.5 per cent, in 1926 2.1 per cent. 
They have had no influence in raising or 
in stabilizing prices. Their cost for the 
services performed is higher than that of 
the regular commercial system. 

That the pools have the following seri- 
ous defects no one will deny: The over- 
head cost is too high; the pool is too slow 
in paying for the grain; the pool is un- 
able to control price, dominate the mar- 
ket or in any way influence the basic 
price. Pooling is speculative marketing. 
It is “disorderly” marketing. 

And yet the politicians insert in their 
platforms planks pledging their parties 
to “farm relief” through pooling. Both 
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WET WEATHER HARVEST. | 
ING 
Jor BRADA, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, grain man, sponsors the | 
following story told to him by a 
Hodgeman County farmer, whose | 
name he could not recall. The 
farmer reported that those who | 
were still cutting wheat after the 
heavy rains were forced to use 
three tractors on a single combine 
and send a man ahead with a 
sickle to cut down the tall sun- 
flowers. Frequent stops were 
necessary because the hundreds of 
frogs encountered in low places 
clogged the machinery of the com- 
bine. 

















the Kansas City and Houston platforms 
make this promise by implication. The 
Kansas City platform says: 

“The Republican party pledges itself 
to the enactment of legislation creating a 
federal farm board, clothed with the nec- 
essary powers to promote the establish- 
ment of farm marketing systems of 
farmer owned and controlled stabiliza- 
tion corporations, to prevent and control 
surpluses through orderly distribution.” 

The Democrats at Houston said in 
their platform: “We pledge the party 
to foster and develop co-operative mar- 
keting associations through appropriate 
government aid.” 

The statement issued by the Central 
States Soft Wheat Growers’ Association 
is a complete answer to the arrant non- 
sense issued by the politicians to catch 
the votes of the credulous. 

If there is a wheat pool in the country 
that should succeed it is the Central 
States Soft Wheat Growers’ Association. 
This is because the territory where soft 
red winter wheat is grown is restricted. 
It ought to be comparatively easy to 
control, and yet this pool is no more suc- 
cessful than any of the others. 

It is all because pooling is not the eco- 
nomic way to dispose of the grain. “Or- 
derly Marketing” is a much used and 
much abused phrase. The popular con- 
ception of orderly marketing is that it is 
gradual selling, or selling in accordance 
with consumer demand, which is assumed 
to be uniform from day to day and from 
month to month. But the assumption is 
false. Demand is subject to change. It 
is in a constant state of flux, depending 
on prevailing conditions. A glance at 
the purchases of wheat made by import- 
ing countries from different regions 
proves this. They fluctuate widely from 
season to season and month to month. 

If either the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic party attempts to carry out its 
platform after the next election there is 
sure to be a repetition of the experience 
of the many wheat pools that have failed 
in the last eight years. Both parties 
pledge government aid in developing co- 
operation. The pools, which are to be 
financed by public funds, will be handled 
by the same class of men as those who 
have so lamentably failed as directors of 
the pooling ventures in the past. There 
will be the same extravagances, the same 
big items for “field service,” the same 
“per diem for directors,” the same big 
office and salary expenditures and all the 
other items that go to swell the cost of 
doing business. Human nature hasn't 
changed any in the last eight years—not 
enough to notice. And the pools must 
take care of the farm politicians. 

It was President Coolidge who said in 
a recent speech: “The fundamental char- 
acteristics of humanity are not going to 
be changed by substituting government 
action for private enterprise. The indi- 
vidual who manages the one, with all his 
imperfections and his selfishness, will 
have to be employed to manage the 
other.” 

If this be true of government owner- 
ship and operation in industry, how much 
truer would it be of wheat pooling should 
the government loan several hundred mil- 
lion dollars to the poolers to play with? 
The same human nature mentioned by 
President Coolidge would assert itself. 
There would be the same extravagance, 
but on a larger scale. 

Both political parties may write plat- 
forms until the end of time, but neither 
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can escape natural law. “Orderly Mar- 
keting” with government funds can mean 
nothing but government in_ business. 
Only a politician would be guilty of such 
absurdities of speech as the “loaning of 
money to promote orderly marketing 
while keeping the government out of 
business.” - 

No one has expressed the idea of a 
separation of private business and gov- 
ernment better than President a 
himself when he recently addressed the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

e said: 

At it is desirable to protect the people 
in their freedom and independence, if it 
is desirable to avoid the blighting effects 
of monopoly supported by the money of 
the taxpayer, if it is desirable to pre- 
yent the existence of a privileged class, 
if it is desirable to shield public officials 
from the influence of propaganda and 
the acute pressure of intrenched selfish- 
ness, if it is desirable to keep the gov- 
ernment unincumbered and clean, with 
an eye single to public service, we shail 
leave the conduct of our private business 
with the individual, where it belongs, and 
not undertake to unload it on the gov- 
ernment.” 
oo > 


OHIO MILL RUMORED SOLD 
TO LOOSE-WILES COMPANY 


Torevo, Outo—Various rumors are 
current over the resumption of opera- 
tions of the 800-bbl mill at Grafton, Ohio, 
among which is the story that the mill 
has been acquired, or that a deal has 
been made for its operation, by either 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., the National Bis- 
cuit Co. or the National Milling Co. 
Officials of all the companies mentioned 
decline to give out any information con- 
cerning it. 

The impression in the trade of this 
section is that the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. has arranged with the former stock- 
holders of the mill or with the Lorain 
County Savings & Trust Co., Elyria, 
Ohio, which holds a mortgage on the 
property, to finance the operations of 
the plant. Reports state that the bis- 
cuit company has taken an option on the 
property, with the privilege of buying. 
In the meantime it will be operated un- 
der lease. Application has been made to 
change the name of the mill to the Unit- 
ed Mills Co., Inc. 

The mill was originally built and op- 
erated by the Bennett Milling Co., which 
failed. It later. was bought by L. C. 
Chase, who formed the Grafton Flour 
Milling & Grain Elevator Co. This 
name subsequently was changed to the 
United Mills Corporation. 


oo > 


SOVIET GOVERNMENT PLANS 
TO ESTABLISH LARGE FARMS 


Winnirec, Man.—A recent dispatch 
from Moscow, published in the Winnipeg 
newspapers, says that one of the impor- 
tant resolutions adopted by the plenary 
session of the Communist party’s central 
committee was a plan to procure large 
tracts of land for the purpose of obtain- 
ing grain for export, in order to coun- 
teract the set of circumstances which 
makes grain collection difficult. ‘The ses- 
sion gave official sanction to the scheme 
of creating a chain of farms, each 100,000 
acres in area, producing within four or 
five years 100,000,000 poods (a pood 
equals 36 Ibs) grain for export., The 
farms, which will be located in various 
parts of the Union, will be thoroughly 
equipped. The work on the plans is said 
to have begun, and it is expected that a 
few farms will be opened this year. 
nd] J:lr(qvgshrdl uetaoishrd aoin oin 
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RECORD CROP IN JUGOSLAVIA 

Lonvoy, Enc.—A leading Jugoslavian 
firm reports that, contrary to last year, 
when Jugoslavia required all its grain for 
home consumption, this year’s crop will 

very large and of high quality. 
Threshing started on July 1, and soon 
will be completed. The principal prod- 
uct is corn, with wheat next in impor- 
tance. The exportable wheat surplus for 
this year is estimated at 800,000 to 900,- 
000 tons. Under ordinary circumstances 
exports would go to Czechoslovakia 


and Austria, but these countries will re- 
quire less foreign wheat this year than 
usual, while the commercial treaty re- 
cently made with Austria will impede 
the import of this wheat. Jugoslavia 
will have to look to western Europe, 
especially Hamburg and Rotterdam, for 
an outlet, and it is possible that southern 
Germany will take some of the wheat, 
which is always in large demand in Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia on account of 
its high gluten content. 

oo > 


NATIONAL BISCUIT BUYS 
ITEN BISCUIT COMPANY 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. is issuing 100,000 additional 
shares of common stock with which to 
purchase the assets and business of the 
Iten Biscuit Co., operating plants in 
Nebraska, Iowa, Tennessee and Okla- 
homa, if negotiations now in progress are 
concluded. Iten has outstanding 14,694 
shares preferred and 36,445 shares com- 
mon stock. Net earnings of the company 
in 1927 were $617,400, and in the first 
three months of the current year $285,- 
716. 

o> 

FARM PRICES ABOVE LAST YEAR’S 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—The general level 
of farm prices was the same on July 15 
as a month earlier, and substantially 
above that of July 15, 1927, the United 
States Department of Agriculture says. 
The July 15 index, based on pre-war 
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prices as 100, was 145. The farm price 
of wheat declined during the month cov- 
ered by the survey, being about 11 per 
cent lower than on June 15. The index 
number for farm prices for all grains 
on July 15 was 142. 


oo 


SUPPLY OF FEED GRAINS 
LARGER THAN YEAR AGO 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The total supply 
of feed grains in the United States is 
now about 13 per cent greater than 
that of a year ago, according to esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture. 
This includes new crop production and 
visible supplies of barley, oats and corn, 
and farm stocks of barley and oats. 
Production alone is about 14 per cent 
above last year, but the decrease in 
stocks of old grain brings down the total 
supply slightly. 

oS 


ADJUSTMENT CONFERENCE 
REVISES INSURANCE RATES 


Kansas Crry, Mo—An adjustment 
conference was held here, Aug. 8-9, by 
underwriters of marine insurance and 
the export committee of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League to inquire into sug- 
gested revisions of insurance rates. The 
underwriters felt justified in advancing 
some rates, and the millers conceded that 
certain adjustments should be made. 

The millers’ committee pointed out 
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South America a Promising Outlet for 
American Flour 


MERICAN exporters of wheat flour 
can look to South America as an 
outlet which will expand in direct 

ratio to the increasing buying power of 
the masses, a trade bulletin issued by the 
Department of Commerce points out. 

Only three South American countries 
—Argentina, Chile and Uruguay—pro- 
duce enough wheat to supply the needs 
of their respective populations, the rest 
being dependent upon foreign sources. 
These latter countries each year buy 
about 3,000,000 bbls foreign flour, fully 
half of which is the product of Ameri- 
can mills. Argentina and Canada are 
the two chief competitors of the United 
States for South American trade, but 
for several years United States exports 
have exceeded the combined shipments of 
these two countries. 

The steady progress of American ex- 
porters in the markets of South America 
is strikingly revealed by the export fig- 
ures since 1921. During that year Amer- 
ican wheat flour shipments totaled 574,- 
000 bbls. 
creases have been recorded until last 
year the figure stood at 1,575,000 bbls. 


Since that time steady in-- 


Brazil is by far our largest South 
American market for flour, the report 
shows, its average takings amounting to 
approximately 60 per cent of total ship- 
ments. Brazil’s annual imports amount 
to about 1,750,000 bbls. Some 10 per 
cent of this comes from Canada, and the 
remainder is divided between Argentina 
and the United States. Argentine mill- 
ers have a decided advantage over Amer- 
ican exporters in the matter of distance 
to Brazilian ports and, furthermore, 
many of the people in South Brazil are 
former Argentinians and prefer Argen- 
tine flour. 

The annual per capita consumption of 
flour in the three wheat producing coun- 
tries above mentioned is in the neigh- 
borhood of 200 lbs, compared with only 
35 for the other countries. If those 
countries deficient in wheat would in- 
crease their consumption to even one 
half of that of Argentina it would mean 
the importation of at least 10,000,000 
bbls flour and 100,000,000 bus wheat. 
This development, however, as indicated 
above, depends entirely upon the im- 
proved economic status of the people. 
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A Prophecy of Mechanical Revolution in 
Flour Milling 


By “Boro Mill” in Milling 


LOUR milling is an industry of huge dimensions. 


It was firmly established 


in Great Britain about 45 years ago, and has held undisputed sway ever since, 

for want of a better method of making flour. The principle of making flour 
has not changed for hundreds of years: the millstone and the roller system are 
only different applications of the same very old principle. Various attempts have 
been made to evolve a new process of manufacturing flour; about the year 1850, 
serious attempts were made to produce flour by the aid of chemicals, then there 
were various attempts in other directions, all long before the roller process be- 


came an established fact. 


A new idea for the manufacture of flour is bound to 


come along, and it will not be many years before it happens, for there are groups 
of enthusiastic millers in various parts of the world working out the problem 
from different angles, and before another 10 years are passed, our present roller 


system will be as extinct as the Dodo—scrapped and obsolete. 


I do not think 


this change will come about by chemical means, but rather by the application 
of a highly developed mechanized pneumatic process, in which the application of 


air pressure will play a prominent part. 


Humidity control will be vital; this 


science is already passing out of its infancy, and deserves the careful thought 
and consideration of every miller, for this is one of the factors which can add 


weight to the balance sheet on the right side. 


Most millers, however, dismiss 


this subject as unnecessary, and being doubtful as to what it really implies, dis- 


miss it from their thoughts. 


Humidification, however, is an exact science, and is 


going to play a large part in flour milling of the future. 
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that export business was increasingly 
difficult to obtain, and that any increase 
in expense would be a serious handicap. 
They asked the underwriters to keep in 
mind that southwestern millers enjoyed 
an advantage in location so far as trade 
in the West Indies and Latin America 
was concerned, and that every considera- 
tion should be given to enable them to 
continue to profit from their favorable 
location for this type of business. 

The new rates, arrived at after con- 
siderable discussion, will go into effect 
on Aug. 15, and will apply to all busi- 
ness booked subsequent to July 12. With 
one or two exceptions, according to L. E. 
Moses, president of the league, the ad- 
vances in rates are immaterial and some 
of those to United Kingdom ports have 
actually been decreased. 

Those present at the conference in- 
cluded D. S. Jackman, of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, C. A. Barrows, of 
the Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, 
John C. Koster, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and L. E. Moses, 
president of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League. 

oS! 


ONTARIO NEW CROP PRICES 
DECLARED TO BE TOO HIGH 


Toronto, Ont.—The action of the 
farmers’ pool of Ontario in holding the 
price of new crop winter wheat at a level 
higher than the market believes it can 
pay, is causing much comment in On- 
tario. Millers claim that they cannot 
pay more for wheat than the condition 
of the flour market warrants, and at 
present, wheat flour prices cannot be 
based on the pool price for wheat. It is 
thought that a good deal of the wheat 
will remain in the hands of the pool, for 
the present at least, since neither foreign 
nor domestic buyers can afford to pay 
the price asked. It is pointed out that 
Canada is not the only producer of this 
kind of wheat, and much business which 
might be done at present is being held 
up or going to other sources. 


oS 


FLOUR SALES TO ORIENT 
DOUBLE THOSE LAST YEAR 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—The Orient pur- 
chased 2,018,000 bbls United States flour 
in the fiscal year just ended, according 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce. This is more than twice the 
amount bought the previous year. The 
gain was made in spite of disturbed 
economic and trade conditions in many 
oriental countries and keen competition 
faced everywhere. 


oo SD 


BIG GAIN IN NORTH DAKOTA CROPS 


Paul C. Newman, the North Dakota 
agricultural statistician, in his August 
report indicates a marked increase over 
July in the case of every principal crop. 
Applying local cafd prices, he estimates 
the gain in the value of the eight princi- 
pal crops for the month at approxi- 
mately $38,500,000. The gain over July 


‘in the spring wheat estimate was 23,- 


555,000 bus. The estimated increases are 
due to the generous rainfall during June 
and July, and good growing weather. 


oo] 


GEORGIA GROCERS’ MEETING 

Attanta, Ga.—Henry Kennington, 
Macon, was elected president of the 
Georgia Retail Food Dealers’ Association 
at its annual convention held recently at 
Savannah. The other officers are: J. H. 
Merritt, Atlanta, F. H. Marshall, Sa- 
vannah, and Edward Domingo, Griffin, 
vice presidents; Morris Weinberg, At- 
lanta, treasurer. A number of flour 
salesmen and brokers attended the meet- 
ing. 

. oo SD 

DEATH OF H. WITSENBURG, JR. 


New Yorx, N. Y.—M. Witsenburg, ‘in 
charge of the New York office of N. V: 
Witsenburg, Jr., flour importers, Amster- 
dam, Holland, received word of the death 
of his father, H. Witsenburg, Jr., on 
Aug. 7. The late Mr. Witsenburg was 
a member of the firm of M. Witsenburg, 
Jr., from the late eighties until he retired 
in 1926 to live on the Riviera under 
doctors’ orders. 
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BOTH PARTIES FAVOR 
HIGH TARIFF RATES 


Next Tariff Fight in Congress Promises to 
Be Novel One—lIncreases Probable 
for Farm Products 


Wasuincton, D. C.—With both big 
political parties practically in agreement 
in their current platforms on protection, 
demands already are being made on all 
sides that the Seventy-first Congress be 
called into special session next spring 
to revise the tariff. This reflects a feel- 
ing that the results of the November 
election will have no important bearing 
on the way this age old but always pres- 
ent subject will be handled when taken 
up again. Practically every one voicing 
demands for an extra session of the next 
Congress, whether Democratic or Repub- 
lican, takes the protectionist view of the 
problem. Republicans, however, prob- 
ably will be inclined to abandon the de- 
mand in case the Democrats win the elec- 
tion. But, whatever the voters do in 
November, a summer enlivened by 4 
tariff revision struggle in Washington ts 
in prospect for next year. ’ 

Just 100 years have passed since the 
tariff question became a leading one in 
American politics. The historic “tariff 
of abominations” was adopted in 1828. 
It is the one which provoked the nulli- 
fication movement in South Carolina and 
caused the South, under the leadership 
chiefly of John C, Calhoun,—who began 
his public life as a protectionist,—to lean 
definitely toward free trade. The tariff 
has been the paramount, or a big under- 
current, issue in practically every na- 
tional campaign since that time, with the 
Democratic party leaning toward free 
trade and the Republican party and its 
predecessors decidedly for protection. 
Now both are ostensibly for protective 
duties—which means that the next tariff 
fight in Congress will be unlike any other 
of the kind during the past century. 

Whatever the leadership, predominant 
demand in the next Congress is apt to 
be for higher duties all along the line. 
The most troublesome phase of the prob- 
lem will be that having to do with farm 
products. The “sky” is likely to be the 
limit of protection asked for agriculture, 
and unless the situation changes, no 
tariff act is apt to get by unless it in- 
cludes or is accompanied by measures 
aimed at making agricultural tariffs ef- 
fective. 

oS 


NIGHT WATCHMAN SHOT TO 
DEATH IN MILL BOILER ROOM 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—J. F. Crosslin, night watch- 
man for the Slater (Mo.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., was found dead in the boiler 
room of the mill early on the morning 
of Aug. 13, with bullets in the temple 
and abdomen. It is believed that he 
was attacked by some one who broke 
open the door to gain admittance to the 
boiler room, and escaped unseen after 
the crime. Five bullets were found in 
the wall against which Mr. Crosslin’s 
chair was placed, and one shot had been 
fired from his revolver. Mr. Crosslin 
had been watchman for the Slater com- 
pany for eight years. He is survived 
by his widow and five children. 

o> 


MEETING PLANS ANNOUNCED 
BY PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS 


The program for the annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation, to be held at York, Sept. 5-7, in 
the Yorktowne Hotel, has been an- 
nounced. The session will be devoted 
principally to the business of the or- 
ganization, but the entertainment com- 
mittee has provided for several lighter 
events to be mixed with the more serious 
business. 

The opening session will be held on the 
evening of Sept. 5, when the welcoming 
address will be given by Jacob E. Weav- 
er, mayor of York, and committees ap- 
pointed. On the following morning, H. 
W. C. Patterson will deliver the presi- 
dent’s address, followed by the reports of 
the secretary, treasurer, and several of 
the association’s committees. Sydney 
Anderson, president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, will address the con- 
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vention, as the closing event of the sec- 
ond session. 

Charles G. Jordon, Pennsylvania sec- 
retary of agriculture, will deliver an ad- 
dress on “Pennsylvania Wheat” as the 
feature of the afternoon gathering, and 
a round table discussion will follow. 
The morning of Sept. 7 will be devoted 
to the reports of the remaining commit- 
tees and an address, “Electric Motors 
and Control for the Milling Industry,” 
by C. W. Drake. An informal round 
table discussion will be held before the 
convention is adjourned. 

The principal entertainment feature is 
the Fellowship Dinner, which will be held 
on the evening of Sept. 6. The associa- 
tion urges its members to make their 
reservations before the meeting, and 
bring their friends to this dinner. 

oo 


ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR SOLD 
TO BURLINGTON RAILROAD 


Sr. Louis, Mo—The Marshall Hall 
Grain Corporation, of which W. T. 
Brooking is president, has sold its 1,400,- 
000-bu grain elevator, one of the largest 
and best equipped plants on the Mis- 
sissippi River, to the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad. The grain com- 
pany has retained operation of the ele- 
vator through a long-term lease. 

The elevator is situated on 12 acres 
of ground adjacent to the Mississippi 
River, and it is understood that the 
railroad bought the elevator and ground 
with the intention of materially increas- 
ing its storage and barge loading facili- 
ties. Incidentally, the Marshall Hall 
Grain Corporation has increased the 
barge loading facilities of the plant 40 
per cent this year. 

Increasing volume of grain passing 
through St. Louis is given as the reason 
for the railroad’s purchase of the eleva- 
tor, which now has facilities for han- 
dling approximately 100 carloads of 
grain daily, and it is understood that 
the purchaser will increase this capacity 
to 130 carloads in the near future. Re- 
ceipts at St. Louis during July were 
9,462,000 bus, compared with 5,500,000 
in the corresponding month last year. 
The barge line to the gulf is instrumen- 


tal in this increase, and the added fa- 
cilities for this class of business which 
will be provided by the railroad through 
the acquisition of this elevator and prop- 
erty is expected further to increase the 
volume of grain moving through this 
market. 
ooS> 


RUMOR OF NEW CANADIAN 
MILL LACKS FOUNDATION 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Best available information 
indicates that a story published early 
this week by a Montreal newspaper to 
the effect that the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., contemplated the erection of 
a large milling plant and terminal ele- 
vator at St. John, N. B., is without foun- 
dation. The newspaper account said 
that A. R. McDonald, general manager 
of the company, was in St. John “in- 
quiring into the possibilities” of the ex- 
pansion. 

A. H. Bamey. 
oo 


SIX MONTHS’ STATEMENT OF 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. FILED 


Statement of the National Biscuit Co., 
including the National Milling Co., the 
National Biscuit Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
and the Holland Rusk Co., Inc., for the 
six months ending June 30, 1928, shows 
a net profit of $8,443,177, after charges, 
the Wall Street Journal reports. This 
is equivalent, after allowing for 7 per 
cent dividend requirements on preferred 
stock, to $3.70 a share on 2,046,520 
shares of $25 par value stock. Gross 
earnings over the period were $10,775,089. 


oo 


G. B, FLYNT RESIGNS 

G. B. Flynt, who for four years has 
been New England manager for the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., will 
sever his connection with that organiza- 
tion on Aug. 15, having resigned in or- 
der to enter another business in Worces- 
ter. Fred W. Dickerman, who for many 
years has been engaged in the flour busi- 
ness in New England, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Flynt. 





The Work of Barberry Eradication 
By John L. Richardson 


GREAT deal has been said about 
the barberry eradication campaign 
which the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture and co-operating 
agencies have been conducting for the 


past 10 years as a means of reducing © 


stem rust losses in the principal grain 
growing states of our country. Although 
16,000,000 of these destructive bushes 
have been found and destroyed, thou- 
sands are being found at the present 
time, and many years will be required 
before the campaign can possibly be com- 
pleted. Educating the public to recog- 


BASS FISHING 


Toronto, Ont. 

NEVER before in the history of 

the trade in Ontario were there 
so many millers and flour men away 
for the opening of the season of bass 
fishing as was the case this year. 
Practically every one who takes any 
interest in fishing celebrated the oc- 
casion by going off to some quiet 
place in northern Ontario with a few 
friends for this great event. Quite a 
number of American millers came 
over for the same occasion. It would 
be a pleasure to give their names and 
fuller particulars, but fishing is such 
an illusive game that it is impossible 
to make a list that would include 
everybody. Ontario is rapidly be- 
coming a veritable mecca for Ameri- 
can lovers of this sport,: and their 
motor cars may be seen in hundreds 
on the highways leading into north- 
ern Ontario. 
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nize this shrub and realize the excessive 
damage it does is one of the principal 
objects of this campaign. 

Barberry bushes are now growing wild 
in timberlands, along fence rows and 
banks of streams, making it an extremely 
hard task to find and exterminate all of 
these shrubs which spread the dreadful 
black stem rust to wheat and other ce- 
real grains. It is going to require many 
years to find all of them. The fine work 
which school children are doing in re- 
porting the location of, bushes is going 
to aid a great deal in bringing the cam- 
paign to a conclusion. 

During the past winter approximately 
2,000,000 pupils in 30,000 schools studied 
black stem rust and the relation of the 
common barberry to its propagation and 
spread. This means that one third of 
the schools, from the elementary to the 
universities, received charts, lesson plans, 
microscope slides, bulletins and other 
aids for teaching this subject. Most of 
this study material was furnished free of 
charge by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, although a great deal 
was furnished by the Rust Prevention 
Association, an organization of millers, 
bankers and business men, which has 
spent about $250,000 during the last few 
years for educational materials explain- 
ng the problems of barberry eradica- 
ion. 

More than 6,000 grade school boys and 
girls from approximately 1,000 different 
schools in South Dakota competed in an 
essay contest on the subject on “Black 
Stem Rust and the Common Barberry” 
which was held recently in that state. 
This contest was conducted by the Young 
Citizens’ League of South Dakota, in co- 
operation with the Department of Agri- 
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culture and the Rust Prevention Aggo. 
ciation. 

The contest was started in the local 
schools. Every grade school in South 
Dakota which belonged to the Young 
Citizens’ League was eligible to conduct 
a local contest and select a winner t, 
represent the school in a county contest 
The state was divided into six districts 
each comprising almost eight counties, 
Winners from 45 counties submitted their 


The Fatal Effect of Rust 
on a Wheat Stem 


Cluster Cups of Rust Spores on 
berry Leaves 


essays to a committee of judges who se- 
lected the district champions. ; 

The six district winners delivered their 
essays as orations in competition for the 
state championship in a contest held in 
the House of Representatives at Pierre, 
as a feature of the second annual Young 
Citizens’ League convention. Louis Mee- 
han, a 14-year-old Junius boy, was the 
winner. 

Farm organizations, elevators, machin- 
ery companies, chambers of commerce, 
American Legion posts, school supply 
houses and other organizations donate 
all the county, district and state prizes, 
which were valued at more than $800. 

High school, rural school, and college 
supplied the schools of the state with 
instructors in Illinois have given excel- 
lent support to the campaign, and many 
bushes have been found and reported as 
a result of their efforts. For severa 
years the Department of Agriculture has 
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study material to aid them in present- 
ing the subject of barberry eradication 
in their classes, and in most cases the 
material is kept from year to year. 

That the instructors in these schools 
realize the importance of the campaign, 
and that this study material is highly 
appreciated, is shown by the many let- 
ters which have been received from high 
schools and colleges throughout the state. 
Thirty-five requested more material than 
was originally mailed to them last winter, 
and several have already requested addi- 
tional material for next year’s classes. 

The first barberry bushes found in 
North Dakota last spring were reported 
by a schoolboy living near Granville. A 
very severe stem rust epidemic was pres- 
ent in this vicinity last summer, but no 
one realized that barberries were grow- 
ing in the locality. After studying about 
the harmful shrub and its part in spread- 
ing the devastating rust, this schoolboy 
found the barberries which had been the 
cause of excessive losses in years past. 
School children in other states also are 
helping fight the pest. 

oo SD 


Knocking the Knocking 
Salesman 


One good answer to that pest of pests, 
the knocking salesman, is a copyrighted 
“Competitor's Trade Report” recently 
sent out by the phosphate division of the 
Rumford Chemical Works, Chicago, by 
E. M. Paget, sales manager. It is a 
letter-size sheet, with the following 
printed in large type at the top: 

“(Note.—It seems remarkable that in 
this day and age of progress there yet 
remain a few houses that will employ 
salesmen who, instead of selling their 
own goods, devote their time to criticiz- 
ing others. As one who believes in fair 
play, keep these blanks before you. If 
you must listen to a salesman vilify some 
one else, hand him a set of these blanks 
and insist that he put his statement in 
writing and sign it. You will, of course, 
have him do this in duplicate, keeping 
one copy for your files while sending the 
other to the company whose good name 
or goods he criticizes, so that they may 
properly handle it.)” 

The lines on the sheet following the 
above note provide spaces for the knock- 
Ing salesman to write in the name of the 
company he criticizes, his own name, the 
buyer’s name, and his “knock” as fully 
written out as he wishes to write it. 

A letter accompanies these blanks as 
fe 4 are sent to the trade. It says, in 

art; 


“One of the many estimable things we 
have ever intensely admired about the 
milling business is the fair, clean, keen 
i in which millers compete for busi- 
eSs. 

“Rumford has, during all of its 74 
years of business existence, endeavored 
faithfully to conduct its own affairs on 
the same high plane. Our salesmen are 
instructed to devote their time and ef- 
forts to exploiting our own goods, and to 
Well in peace and harmony with others 
who, doubtless as intensely as ourselves, 
are striving for a living and for business 


Ss. 
“So that in sending you the inclosed 
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Various Forms of Rust on Marquis Wheat 


‘Competitor’s Trade Report’ blanks we 
feel pretty sure you will never have oc- 
casion to use them, but if you ever 
should be annoyed by unethical solicita- 
tions, perhaps our copyrighted idea may 
come in quite handy.” 


oo 
CROP CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 
Metsourne, Victoria. — Agricultural 


prospects throughout Australia are stead- 
ily improving. Seeding operations are 
near completion, and in each of the wheat 


<> 





growing states an increased area is be- 
ing sown. Because of the early rain, 
farmers were able to get their land in 
good condition and, as a result, the crops 
are very clean. Railroad authorities 
have issued an estimate which places the 
wheat crop in Victoria at 56,000,000 bus. 
The prime minister, who recently toured 
Western Australia, claimed that that 
state has greater possibilities for wheat 
production than any of the others, and 
it is estimated that 4,000,000 acres will be 
under cultivation for the 1929-30 season. 
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Who Pays the Cost of Price Cutting? 


By Earl Whitehorne 
Assistant Vice President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


ation there has never been a time 

when business men were talking 
more about the ethics and the economics 
of price cutting. We are of course in a 
buyer’s market. There is excess capacity 
and overproduction in manufactured 
products, and an intense competition 
for orders. But that is not all. We 
have had other periods when the buyer 
was in the saddle, riding the salesman 
whip and spur, just as we have had 
seller's markets, when demand exceeds 
supply and the pressure has been upon 
the purchaser—during the war, for in- 
stance. And whereas then the salesman 
was playing one buyer against another 
for a better price, the purchasing agent 
today is juggling one seller against an- 
other for a lower figure. It is not un- 
natural. The purchasing agent feels 
that it is now his time to be the wolf. 
It is his night to howl. 

But times have changed, and what was 
once considered a fair game of barter- 
ing has come to be a matter of the 
economics of an industry, for there has 
been much progress in the thinking of 
American business. The pack peddler 
and the patent medicine man have gone 
their way with their wooden nutmegs 
and fake nostrums. The days of barter 
in the village store have given place to 
a one-price policy in retail trade. 

Modern business ethics has purged the 
manufacturing field of many practices 
that once were looked upon as quite 
legitimate, but now are recognized as 
unfair either to the customer or the com- 
petitor. And now a new advance in the 
evolutionary process has introduced an- 
other idea—the responsibility of busi- 
ness men to protect the economic health 
of the industry in which they are en- 
gaged. 

In other words, the growth of Ameri- 
can industry has brought with it an ex- 
tremely complex interrelationship among 
manufacturers, and between buyers and 
sellers throughout the land. Specialized 
production has developed a tremendous 
volume of interindustry trade in mate- 
rials, equipment and services, and also 
large concentrations of capital and in- 
dustry have resulted in a degree of in- 
terdependence between the buyer and the 
seller that has never been known before. 
And the present discussion of the preva- 
lence of price cutting by manufacturers 
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and profiteering by large purchasers has 
to deal with these new conditions. 
Obviously, it is poor business to be 
a party to a transaction in which either 
side is going to lose money. That is 
just common sense, for it usually costs 
more to win a new customer than the 
profit on the first order he gives. It is 
the continuing business from the account 
that pays, and it costs money also for a 
large buyer to take on a new supplier 
and establish an understanding of spe- 
cial needs and a dependable service. 
Usually it costs more than is gained by 
changing to another line just to seize a 
slight price advantage on the initial or- 
der—which is too often offered as a bait. 
But there is more to it than that to- 
day. For so vast is the flow of goods 
and so greatly is the modern buyer sus- 
tained in -his own business by his sup- 
pliers that a large industrial organiza- 
tion has come to be vitally concerned 
with the prosperity of the other organi- 
zations from which it draws. Put a 
manufacturer out of business by render- 
ing it impossible for him to make money, 
and you must look elsewhere for your 
next shipment of whatever it is you need. 
Let him live, and he will continue to 
help you make more money. And that 


AT LONG LAST 


"THREE years ago, a local mill sold 

flour to the value of about $5,000 
to a firm in Warsaw, Poland. The 
flour was shipped through Hamburg, 
and the documents were sent to the 
Handlowy Bank in Warsaw. Some 
time elapsed and the mill received 
no word or money from the bank, 
so it made inquiry and found that 
the flour had been removed from the 
warehouse where it was stored, and 
that the bank had allowed it to be 
taken without having the documents 
paid. The mill objected, only nat- 
urally, to the bank’s error, which 
had virtually allowed the flour to be 
stolen, but it was not until a few 
days ago that any settlement was 
reached. Then the mill received a 
draft from the bank for full pay- 
ment, and so is out only the interest 
on $5,000 for three years, which is 
better than a loss of the whole $5,000. 
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is precisely the philosophy that has dom- 
inated in those much heralded cases 
where a large buyer has examined into 
a seller’s costs and refused to accept cut 
prices that netted him a loss, knowing 
that either this seller must hereafter 
skimp on quality or service or ultimately 
go to the wall—unless the price level is 
restored. 

In the metal working industry, where 
an expensive engineering type of equip- 
ment is involved, the buyer also relies 
upon the manufacturer for another vital 
resource. He looks to the manufacturer 
to advance the art, to conduct expensive 
research, to carry forward the progress 
of engineering development. And if the 
manufacturer is denied profits that are 
adequate to finance the cost of this, then 
it will gradually cease and the industry 
must sacrifice one of its most priceless 
assets, unless the buyer assumes the 
burden. 

Two things are happening: 

1, Purchasing agents of large buyers 
are rigorously applying the thumb screws 
to the manufacturers’ salesmen and beat- 
ing down price levels by ingenious meth- 
ods of induced competition. 

2. Manufacturers, in their eagerness 
for volume, are weakly submitting to 
this pressure and cutting prices to get 
orders that net a loss and demoralize 
their market. 

The first reaction is to say: “Well, 
under the circumstances the purchasing 
agents are smart and the manufacturers 
are not. Why worry?” But when you 
look ahead and ask yourself what the 
consequences may well be within this 
highly interdependent community of 
business interests, if this condition should 
continue very long, you realize that in 
the end the buyer would suffer with the 
seller, and the entire industry would be 
the loser by it all. Large scale profiteer- 
ing by purchasers, widespread price cut- 
ting by manufacturers in this day and 
age, soon become a common problem. 

What is to be done? It would seem 
that the burden of reform would rest 
upon the manufacturers who possess the 
right to accept an order or decline it as 
they wish. But as every manufacturer 
knows, the demand for volume is a re- 
morseless pressure upon the sales de- 
partment that must feed orders into the 
hungry hopper of a modern factory. 
And since the Sherman law forbids com- 
peting manufacturers to organize for 
mutual protection against the snares and 
pitfalls of a buyer’s market, each one 
must take his chances in the open strife, 
and the price that can be charged de- 
pends upon the level of the market for 
competing lines. Let one sales manager 
weaken in the face of a persistent price 
squeezer, and let a second fall in line, 
and no other bidder can hope to hold to 
his figure and secure the business. 

Apparently there remains but one 
legal and practical defense to which the 
manufacturer may have recourse. That 
is the organizing of industry opinion to 
correct uneconomic practices and im- 
prove the standard of executive policy 
among both the buyers and the sellers. 
In other words, he must broaden the vi- 
sion of the purchasing agent and stiffen 
the spinal structure of the sales manager. 

But the seller should not be made to 
fight for this reform unaided. Purchas- 
ing agents individually and as nationally 
organized should also become exponents 
of this idea. It is another step to be 
taken in the debunking of business, the 
banishing of deceit and trickery from 
trade. In this era of economic intelli- 
gence the gentle art of profiteering by 
purchasers should be laid away in 
shrouds along with that once popular 
commercial slogan—caveat emptor! 

For men do not buy for price alone. 
Price is important. But other factors 
are equally important, because they 
themselves constitute the value for which 
the price is paid. The chief concern of 
the buyer should be to see that he ob- 
tains a value proportionate with the 
price. The chief concern of the seller 
should be to see that he obtains a price 
commensurate with the value. And these 
two ideals are not antagonistic. They 
together like the well-known wots 
pluribus unum—to use more Latin. 

Who pays the cost of price cutting, 
then? Both the buyer and the seller 
pay it. And in the end the entire indus- 
try suffers. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


A good start was made last week on 
new crop flour business by northwestern 
mills. Prices had declined to a point 
where they looked very attractive to the 
medium-sized trade, and fairly liberal 
bookings resulted. The mills reporting 
sold more than three times their ca- 
pacity, and the business is understood to 
have been booked at very satisfactory 
price levels. An agreeable feature was 
that the business was largely for 60 to 
90 days’ shipment. There were scattered 
bookings for shipment up to Jan. 1, and 
some as late as March-April, but, in the 
main, the business done was for reason- 
ably near-by dates, 

Bakery Buyers.—The larger bakery 
buyers seemingly have done very little 
contracting yet for spring wheat flours. 
Last week’s business came principally 
from carload buyers, medium-sized bak- 
ers and jobbers. 

Buyers, generally, are displaying -con- 
siderable interest. If the present strength 
in wheat holds, millers are hopeful that 
this week’s bookings will exceed those 
of last. The grain and milling trades 
feel that wheat prices are too low, re- 
gardless of the brilliant crop prospects 
in the Northwest and Canada, and they 
rather look for a reaction to a higher 
level later. 

Clears Weaker.—Clears are weaker. 
Mills are catching up with orders and, 
in consequence, there is an unusually 
wide spread in quotations, The reported 
sales last week show a range of almost 
$1 bbl in asking prices of first clear. 
Strength in red dog naturally helps to 
keep second clear steady. 

Shipping directions are fair. Occa- 
sional small lots of patent are worked 
to Latin America. Inquiry from there is 
steady, and millers look for an increas- 
ing business to result. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Aug. 14 Year ago 

errr $6.75 @7.25 $8.05@8.15 
Standard patent ..... 6.45@6.90 7.60@7.75 
Second patent ....... 6.20@6.35 7.40@7.60 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.00@6.10 6.70@6.80 
First clear, jute®..... 5.40@5.70 6.40@6.50 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.20@4.80 4.50@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 6.50@6.65 7.25@7.35 
Graham, standard .... 5.65@5.75 6.65@6.85 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


Semolinas are %c lb lower for the 
week, due to decline in grain. New du- 
rum is beginning to arrive in volume, 
and premiums are lower. While prices 
are unusually low and ought to be at- 
tractive to consumers, buying is light. 
The trade is, however, cleaning up old 
contracts in a satisfactory manner, and 
ought to be in the market for fresh sup- 
plies soon. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 
34%e lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; stand- 
ard, 3c; special and fancy patent, 2%c; 
No. 3 semolina, 25%4,@2%c. 

In the week ending Aug. 11, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 43,978 
bbls durum products, compared with 42,- 
299 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Ag, G82 ...cecs 460,800 226,740 49 
Previous week .. 460,800 228,652 50 
Year ago ....... 460,800 194,657 42 
Two years ago... 529,200 240,036 45 
Three years ago. 522,000 252,796 48 
Four years ago.. 564,600 232,263 41 
Five years ago... 561,100 259,445 46 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were none last week, 2,850 bbls 
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in the previous week, 1,030 a year ago, 
and 2,884 two years ago. 
OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. BeAd coccese 313,200 183,428 59 
Previous week .. 415,200 233,663 56 
Year ago ....... 440,700 221,242 50 
Two years ago... 423,690 222,940 53 
Three years ago. 427,890 249,654 58 
Four years ago.. 426,690 239,702 56 
Five years ago... 302,640 160,082 63 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output— -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
July 14 71 71,050 247,331 223,451 2,918 1,613 
July 21 69 70,050 225,381 207,331 4,201 5,424 
July 28 65 62,000 202,113 198,886 7,898 1,666 
Aug. 4 66 69,200 233,663 219,974 15,059 1,575 
Aug. 11 49 52,200 183,428 158,499 16,376 3,205 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Aug. 11, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 


o—Output—>7 —Exports— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
Minneapolis ...12,231 10,651 73 100 
St. Paul ...... 414 546 28 28 
Duluth-Sup. .. 996 856 xe 6a 
Outside ....... 11,147 10,450 250 134 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation Aug. 14: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill (one half). 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, E, F, G and rye mills. 


HEAVY WHEAT MOVEMENT EXPECTED 


Ideal weather conditions for harvesting 
prevail throughout the Northwest. Com- 
bines are at work in various parts of 
North Dakota and these, of course, will 
expedite the movement to market. Farm- 
ers are somewhat disappointed over the 
decline in price and will stack their 
wheat for threshing later, or will hold 
back as much as possible in their bins 
and granaries. Notwithstanding, coun- 
try deliveries are increasing and, if the 
weather remains favorable, big terminal 
receipts are looked for. 


WHEAT GROWERS BUY LOCAL TERMINAL 


The North Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
Association has bought the 150,000-bu 
terminal elevator of the G. E. Gee Grain 
Co., Minneapolis. The purchase is in 
line with the association’s policy to ac- 
quire terminal storage facilities wher- 
ever feasible. The sale of the elevator 
does not affect the G. E. Gee Grain Co.’s 
commission business. 


MILL MERGER HEARING SET 


A hearing has been set for Sept. 4, in 
the district court at Minneapolis, on pe- 
titions asking for the dissolution of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Royal Milling Co., 
Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., and the 
Kalispell Flour Mill Co., four Minnesota 
corporations which recently transferred 
their assets and business to General 
Mills, Ine. 


BIG- CROP MEANS LOW PRICES 

J. F. Reed, president of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau and chairman of the 
Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, 
commenting on the promised big crops 









in the Northwest, said that the railroads, 
elevator companies, grain dealers and 
agencies which finance the handling of 
the crop will profit, but not the farmer. 
The producer, he said, will receive less 
income than he did a year ago, so that 
the agricultural purchasing power of the 
Northwest will be proportionately less. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS WILL PICNIC 


The northwestern section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists will 
hold its annual picnic at Kelly’s Farm, 
on the Minnesota River, Aug. 18. The 
chemists extend a cordial invitation to 
their friends to attend the outing. A. A. 
Schall, technical director for the Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, at Dunwoody Institute, is chairman 
of the picnic committee. 


NOTES 


The Empire elevator, Bath, S. D., has 
been leased to the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 


South Dakota bakers are planning to 
hold a meeting at Rapid City on Oct. 
10-11. 


John V. Bass, of the J. V. Bass Co., 
Marshalltown, Iowa, was a Minneapolis 
visitor last week. 


H. M. Meech, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., is visiting the 
Pacific Coast, with his family. 

Frank M. Rosekrans, Jr., of The Bert- 
ley Co., feed jobbers, Chicago, visited 
Minneapolis shippers last week. 

E. J. Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., St. Louis, was in Minneapolis last 
week, leaving Aug. 11 for Chicago. 


Harvey J. Patterson, manager of the 
Omaha office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., visited Minneapolis headquar- 
ters last week. 


Joseph L. Walker, vice president of 
and sales manager for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, spent Aug. 10-11 
in Minneapolis. 

The Interior Malt & Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis, has taken out a building permit 
for $20,000, to cover a six-story steel and 
brick malt kiln. 


Ward Goodloe, of Chicago, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Cereal Co., has moved 
his office to Minneapolls. 


C. F. Schutte, sales manager for the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Hammer Mill Corpora- 
tion, who has been motoring through the 
hg left Minneapolis on Aug. 10 for 

ome. 


W. L. Harvey, secretary of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., will address the 
Lions’ Club, Minneapolis, Aug. 15, de- 
scribing his observations on his recent 
trip to the Orient. 


W. H. Sudduth, of Minneapolis, vice 
president of the Commander-Larabee 
Corporation, plans to leave Aug. 16 for 
Banff and Jasper Park, in the Canadian 
Rockies. His family is already at Banff. 


S. C. Eckenbeck, for upward of a 
quarter of a century manager at Apple- 
ton, Minn., for the W. J. Jennison Co., 
has resigned, effective Sept. 1, and plans 
to leave shortly thereafter for California. 


O. A. Hohle, of the Excelsior Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, returned Aug. 18 from 
an eight weeks’ auto trip, during which 
he visited every state east of the Missis- 
sippi. While ostensibly a pleasure trip 
and accompanied by his family, Mr. 
Hohle visited various of his company’s 
connections. 

oo 


OPERATIVE MILLERS’ MEETING 

The northwestern unit of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers will hold a 
meeting at Mankato, Minn., Saturday, 
Sept. 1, at the Heinrich Hotel. Lunch- 
eon will be served at noon. Harry M. 
Giles, manager of The Mill Mutuals, 
Minneapolis, will discuss fire prevention 
as applied to mills and elevators, while 
George M. Palmer, president of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, will 
speak on co-operation between the man- 
ager and mill superintendent. In the 
afternoon there will be cards and golf 
at the Mankato Country Club, followed 
by a dinner in the evening for the mill- 
ers and their ladies at the Elks’ Club, 
with the compliments of the Hubbard 
Milling Co. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Millers reported that they could see 
no improvement in demand for flour last 
week or even that buyers displayed any 
more interest by making inquiries. The 
unsettled and generally lower wheat mar. 
ket deterred Cavers from making com- 
mitments for future needs. Inquirie; 
kept coming in just under the market 
with a little hand-to-mouth buying done 
as found necessary, but the general tee|- 
ing indicated a holding off attitude jn 
the hope for a further price decline when 
the free movement of wheat starts, 
Clears continue scarce. 

Business being done in durum is mere- 
ly to tide over some buyer who has run 
low and must replenish. Buyers as 
rule show no disposition to place orders 
of any size, but to adhere strictly to a 
waiting policy in the hope of lower 
prices. . 

Quotations, Aug. 11, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lh 
cottons: 

1928 1927 


First patent ......... $6.75@7.10 $7.70@7.95 
Second patent ....... 6.50@6.85 7.45@7.70 
First clear, jute ..... 6.15@6.50 6.35 @6.60 


Second clear, jute.... 4.50@5.00 5.40@5.65 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

CSS a rene 20,935 57 
Previous week ..........+. 31,875 86 
FORF BHO ocsccscevccescces 17,820 48 
TWO’ FEATS ABO cecccccccce 15,185 41 


NOTES 


H. McNamee, of McNamee & (Co, 
Chicago, was on ’change last week. 

Charles F. Haley, vice president of 
A. D. Thomson & Co., has returned from 
a trip to New York. 


E. A. Cuyanus, salesman for the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., is taking a 
vacation in northern Michigan and Wis- 
consin. 


Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior 
in July aggregated 2,153,239 bus, against 
4,698,447 a year ago. Shipments were 
5,440,459 bus, against 5,860,861 last year. 
Wheat comprised the larger part of the 
movement. 

oo > 


MONTANA 


Inquiry for and sales of flour last week 
indicated that many buyers felt the mar- 
ket was right for covering their require- 
ments and their purchases were quite 
large. Mills are refraining as much as 
possible from booking below their regu- 
lar prices, awaiting a firm basis on new 
spring wheat. Rapid changes in pre- 
miums seem to make this a desirable at- 
titude. Prices, Aug. 11, basis cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., mill: first patent, $6.10@6.30 bbl; 
standard patent, $5.90@6.10; first clear, 
$5.60@5.75. Old crop bookings are be- 
ing ordered out, and it is expected that 
next week will see all mills furnished 
with directions. 

NOTES 


J. E. O’Connell, president of the Eddy 
Baking Co., Helena, who is visiting the 
company’s branches throughout Montana, 
was in Great Falls on Aug. 10. 

J. H. Jacobs, of the Carter-Mayhew 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, is installing the 
latest type Carter disc separator for the 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. 

W. C. Boeke, secretary of and sales 
manager for the Cascade (Mont.) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., is in Canada, view- 
ing the reported large crops and enjoy- 
ing the scenic district near Banff Na- 
tional Park. 

C. F. Stablein, formerly connected with 
the Patton-K jose Grain Co., Great Falls, 
has announced his connection with the 
Atwood-Larson Co., Duluth, Minn., which 
is opening a grain commission office at 
Spokane, Wash. 

oo 
GRAIN RATE CONFERENCE 

Mrnneapouis, Minn.—Representatives 
of the railroad commissions of low4 
Missouri, Wisconsin, North and South 
Dakota, and Minnesota, met last week in 
St. Paul to discuss the grain rate investi- 
gation which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been carrying on for 
over a year and, if possible, harmoniz 
the views and aims of the northwestern 
states. The results of the conference are 
to be summarized in a brief to be pre 
sented to the Commission. 
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KANSAS WHEAT REPORT QUES. 
TIONED 


There is much disposition among mill- 
ers and members of the grain trade best 
informed on conditions in Kansas to 
question the accuracy of the government 
estimate of the Kansas crop at 179,044,- 
000 bus. It is not doubted that this 
much or more wheat would have been 
harvested with normal conditions of dry 
weather during the harvest period. Un- 
der favorable conditions the crop might 
have exceeded 200,000,000. 

But no one knows now or ever will 
know the total of loss and damage by 
wet weather. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres of wheat were lost by rain, hail 
and wind damage. A vast acreage still 
remains uncut. Some of it will be saved. 
Much more will be lost. The govern- 
ment report makes mention of the wheat 
that is down, lodged, shattered and still 
uncut, but many people believe the ex- 
tent of this loss is not reflected in the 
estimated 180,000,000 total wheat harvest 
of the state. Many, perhaps going to 
the other extreme, doubt if the actual 
commercially usable wheat from Kansas 
will exceed 150,000,000 bus, 


oe 


KANSAS CITY 


Although the sharp decline in wheat 
last week brought about a situation that 
looked unhealthy to most millers, it 
enabled a number of contracts to be 
closed with buyers who had for some 
time been holding out for definite low 
prices. In the early part of the week it 
is doubtful if sales averaged much more 
than capacity, as most buyers seemed 
confident that wheat would continue on 
the downgrade. At the end of the week, 
as wheat neared $1 bu, buyers began to 
come in, as they were afraid of missing 
the low mark, and sales probably totaled 
about 500 per cent of capacity. Millers 
believed that there were many more who 
would purchase as soon as they knew the 
effect of the Canadian crop report on 
the wheat market. 

Shipping Directions Tight—But what 
concerns mills most at present is not 
new sales, but shipping directions. With 
northwestern mills just beginning to sell 
at prices considerably below those at 
which the majority of southwestern mills’ 
sales were closed, some millers believe 
that difficulty is bound to be experienced 
in getting buyers to order out the flour 
they have booked. Millers seem deter- 
mined to enforce their contracts, and it 
is believed that buyers will find consid- 
erable opposition to any attempts to can- 
cel, Millers point out that the lower 
wheat market is not to their liking, since 
those mills that made large sales over a 
long period three or four weeks ago 
have an appreciable amount of their 
bg capital tied up in wheat mar- 

ins, 

Output Declines.—That difficulty al- 
ready is being experienced in getting 
shipping directions is reflected by last 
week’s oytput figures, which show a de- 
cline of 33,000 bbls from the previous 
Week’s record. From present indications, 
this week’s output will tell the same 


ry. 
Export Slightly Better—Although far 


behind what it should be at this time of 
year, and with prices where they are, 
export business improved somewhat last 
Week. Sales of small lots to Holland 
and Scandinavian countries were report- 
ed, and millers hoped that this was an 

ication of more active European: buy- 

as soon as importers thought that 
the low point had been reached. Good 
€xport business is still reported by Okla- 

a and Texas mills, but the total vol- 
ume from the Southwest is probably far 
behind normal. With the West Indies 


and Latin America, trade is more active, 
and mills seem more satisfied with the 
amount of flour being booked. 

Quotations, Aug. 11, hard winter 
wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, Kansas City: short patent, $5.90 
@6.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.50@6.10; 
straight, $5.30@5.80; first clear, $4.25@ 
4.80; second clear, $44@4.30; low grade, 
$3.85. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Amp. GB cc ccvce 313,560 218,767 69 
Previous week .. 315,360 223,082 71 
YVOQr ABO ..esece 318,960 197,390 62 
Two years ago... 330,960 290,786 87 
PEPE GURNOO <6 6 0.066.660.0400 060-60 74 
TOR<FORP AVOTORS 2 ccicrcciscreccscs 76 
KANSAS CITY 
Aug. 5-11 ....... 197,700 152,975 77 
Previous week .. 197,700 185,652 93 
Year ago ....... 175,500 129,049 73 
Two years ago... 172,500 150,951 87 
Five-year Average .....cecceeescecs 76 
TOR-FORF AGVOTARS 2 cvecccccecccevces 81 
WICHITA 
Aug. Geld .escecs 62,400 35,193 56 
Previous week .. 62,400 41,128 65 
Year ago ....... 62,400 32,746 52 
Two years ago... 62,400 53,086 85 
SALINA 
Ame. Gelb ccccecs 46,800 39,420 84 
Previous week .. 46,800 25,077 53 
CORP GOP icceces 46,200 36,733 79 
Two years ago... 35,400 35,400 100 
OMAHA 
Aug. 5-11 ....... 27,300 26,597 97 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,061 81 
TORE GEO 2 ccceve 27,300 23,988 88 
Two years ago... 27,300 27,819 101 
ST. JOSEPH 
Aus. Bed ..cccee 47,400 15,574 33 
Previous week .. 47,400 56,332 118 
YFORF OBO cccsvce 47,400 38,253 80 
Two years ago... 47,400 45,965 96 
ATCHISON 
Aus. Beil ..ccces 30,900 32,125 104 
Previous week .. 30,900 31,340 101 
Year ago ....... 29,700 29,504 99 
Two years ago... 29,700 31,619 106 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


MUG. Sebl woccececcccevssoccvceccessves 199 
Previous Week ..cccccscccccsccccccccce 286 
WORE GOO cen cece cicswvesevecsdvecscces 153 


Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business active, 20 fair, 7 quiet, 
and 1 slow. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
23,078 bbls last week, 11,463 in the pre- 
vious week, 27,344 a year ago, and 43,061 
two years ago. 


NOTES 


C. S. McGiness, of the N. Sauer Mill- 
ing Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, was here 
last week. 

J. B. Edgar, president of the Happy 
Feed Mills, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., was 
on ’change here last week. 

W. C. Eisenmayer, of the Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., was a 
Kansas City visitor last week. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was here last week. 


C. F. McCord, assistant manager of 
the Kansas City office of Lamson Bros. 
& Co., grain and stocks, Chicago, has re- 
signed, 


George E. Livingston, of the Living- 
ston Economic Service, was in Kansas 
City last week visiting the company’s 
branch here. 


J. L. Walker, vice president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., was in Minne- 


apolis last week, visiting the head offices 
of the Commander-Larabee Corporation. 

Otis B. Durbin, buyer for the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, was in Kansas 
City last week. He came to take his 
family, which had been visiting here, 
back to Chicago. 

Don C. Graham, local flour broker, has 
returned from a combined business and 
pleasure trip that took him into Canada 
on pleasure and through the central 
states and the Northwest on business. 


Frank Hutchinson, manager of the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
was in Kansas City last week. He was 
making a trip in the Southwest with the 
purpose of looking over the new wheat 
supplies. 

There is an irregular situation with 
regard to clears. Some millers claim 
that they are tight, while others say that 
they have plenty. One miller states that, 
owing to the exceptionally low ash con- 
tent of this year’s flour, clears are scarce. 
He affirms that in several instances com- 
mercial laboratories have labeled his 
standard patent flour “short patent,” 
owing to its exceptionally low ash. 

nad 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha mills did a satisfactory busi- 
ness last week. Sales were in excess of 
daily capacity, and shipping directions 
were fairly good. Outstate mills also 
continued to report liberal sales and a 
good run. The new winter wheat crop in 
Nebraska is running well in protein, and 
arrivals last week were very much drier 
than a few weeks ago. Mills were lib- 
eral buyers, continuing to pay promiums 
for samples of hard winter running 12 
per cent or more in protein and for sam- 
ples of yellow running under 10 per cent. 
Of 1,869 cars Nebraska winter tested 
in the laboratory of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange between July 17 and 28, the 
average ran 10.87 per cent in protein, the 
minimum being 8.96 and the maximum 
15.85. Most of this wheat came from the 
central and eastern parts of the state. 
The bulk of arrivals since July 28 has 
been from the western end, where wheat 
is running much higher in protein. 


NOTES 

N. B. Updike, president of the Updike 
Grain Co., was in New York last week 
on business. 

Guy L. Cooper, president of the O. A. 
Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb., was in 
Omaha Thursday. 

F. A. Glade, secretary-treasurer of the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., left last 
week, with Mrs. Glade, for Japan. 

Frank Hutchinson, vice president of 
the Lawrenceville (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., was in Omaha Aug. 19, purchasing 
some Nebraska wheat. 

Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
manager of the Omaha (Neb.) Elevator 
Co., has returned home with Mrs. Peck 
from a month’s vacation at Isle Royale. 

E. S. Miller, president of the Miller 
Cereal Mills, who, with Mrs. Miller, has 
been motoring through Yellowstone Park 
and the Black Hills, has returned home. 

According to the federal crop report 
for Aug. 1, Nebraska’s winter wheat 
crop this year is 64,372,000 bus. Private 
reports by competent observers on Aug. 
1 indicated several million bushels more 
than this. 

Omaha was the largest cash wheat 
market in the United States on Aug. 16. 
Receipts of 551 cars wheat were in excess 
of those of any other market, while corn 
receipts were 196 cars, against combined 
receipts of only 190 at Chicago, Kansas 
City and St. Louis. 


oso 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour bookings were somewhat lighter 
last week, but some round lots were or- 
dered by buyers who had managed to 
hold off, and these helped make a good 
showing for some of the mills. Consid- 
erable small lot business developed from 
new customers, leading to the supposi- 
tion that buyers who have previously 
committed themselves at considerably 
higher levels are availing themselves of 
the present cheaper flour and letting 
their contracts ride. The difficulty ex- 
perienced by mills in getting specifica- 
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WHEN SHORTS GET HOT 

A miller was complaining the 
other day of a current complaint 
of a car of shorts being reported 
hot at destination. 

“Why,” said an innocent by- 
stander, “shorts hardly ever heat 
in transit.” 

“Huh,” retorted the miller, “$37 
a ton shorts always do.” 




















tions against old contracts bears out this 
supposition. 

Lack of directions is preventing full- 
time operation of many mills, despite 
the fact that they have plenty of busi- 
ness booked. The trade is reluctant to 
order out flour purchased earlier in the 
crop year.. Some flour was sold for ex- 
port to Latin America and the island 
trade. Quotations, Aug. 10, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $6.50 
bbl; straight, $6; first clear, $4.70. 


NOTES 

S. P. Brown has been engaged to rep- 
resent the William Kelly Milling Co. in 
Philadelphia and several other eastern 
cities. 

Stephen E. Smith, New Orleans sales 
representative of the Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas, visited the mill 
offices last week. 


Wheat receipts last week reflect the 
unwillingness of Kansas and Oklahoma 
farmers to accept present prices. From 
nearly 2,000 cars during the previous 
week, receipts slumped to less than 800. 


The Southwest Terminal elevator un- 
der construction here probably will be 
ready to receive wheat within the next 
two weeks, according to B. F. Young, 
president of the Western Terminal Ele- 
vator Co. 


Willis Kelly, superintendent of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., was elected 
president of Division 1 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers at the annual 
meeting here, and Vern Dougherty, of 
the Red Star Milling Co., was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


William Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., is enlarging the 
grounds of his residence. He has ac- 
quired an adjoining property, and as 
soon as the house is razed will have the 
added lots landscaped in connection with 
his already spacious grounds. 


C. C. Isely, Dodge City, Kansas, grain 
dealer, is seeking co-operation of local 
grain men in getting an emergency rate 
on wheat to seaports in order to move 
some of the vast accumulation of export 
grades from the farms. Thousands of 
bushels are piled on the ground over 
the Southwest, elevators being full. A 
reduction of 10c per 100 lbs is being 
sought. 

oo 


SALINA 


Salina mills reported business as gen- 
erally fair last week. Most of the buy- 
ing was done by the bakery trade, as the 
others were waiting for a further decline. 
Shipping directions were only fair; old 
contracts are cleaned up, and mills are 
grinding new wheat only. 

Flour prices are lower. Quotations, 
Aug. 9, basis Kansas City, cotton 98's: 
short patents, $6.50@6.90 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $6.20@6.45; straights, $5.95@6.20. 

ed 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN.- 
WORTH 


Millers continue to report a very good 
flour demand, for the most part con- 
fined to the small bakers and jobbers. 
Mills claimed bookings running all the 
way from 200 to 300 per cent of ca- 
pacity last week. There will be a lot of 
cancellations later on, as many buyers 
are endeavoring to average their pur- 
chases and will undoubtedly find them- 
selves overbought. One encouraging 
feature is the report of sales for export 
by Missouri River mills. Local mills re- 
port fair shipping directions, and sev- 
eral of the plants are on a seven-day 
schedule. 

NOTES 


Gene Torbett was in Atchison last 
week, doing special work for the Pills- 
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bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. He 
expects to go from here to Enid. 


E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, was in 
Kansas City last week, accompanied by 
H. H. Hackney, vice president of the 
company. 

ooS> 


OKLAHOMA 


The fluctuating market, with its con- 
tinued lowering of prices, has had a 
decided effect upon sales, so Oklahoma 
mills had a quiet time last week. Ex- 
ports are practically at a _ standstill. 
Quotations, Aug. 9: hard wheat short 
patent, $6.50 bbl; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, $6.70; standard patent, $6. 


NOTES 


Miss Margaret Hacker, daughter of 
Mrs. W. C. Hacker, owner of the Hacker 
Milling Co., Jefferson, Okla., recently 
was married to Charles Sprague, Jr., an 
employee of the company. 


J. F. Kroutil, president of the Yukon 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., has sailed for 
Europe with his family. They will visit 
England, France, Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Italy and Switzerland, returning 
home in the autumn. 


Oklahoma’s unusually large wheat crop 
has had a direct influence on export 
business for Oklahoma mills, according 
to J. G. Schmitz, assistant manager of 
the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., who said his company was 
doing a much larger export business 
than last year. 

oo D> 


GOVERNMENT RULING ON 
BLEACHED WHEAT REVOKED 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—At a conference 
held here last week, H. J. Besley, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in charge of the adminis- 
tering of the grain standards act, an- 
neunced that the ruling made recently 
by O. L. Phillips, chairman of the board 
of review that interprets grain grades, 
whereby bleached hard winter wheat 
should be graded as yellow hard winter, 
would be revoked. 

Mr. Phillips’ ruling had brought state- 
wide protests from farmers and the grain 
trade because a large amount of bleached 
wheat has been caused by the wet har- 
vest conditions this year, and discounts 
of 5@10c bu were resulting from the de- 
cision that this bleached hard winter 
wheat should be graded as yellow hard. 
Mr. Besley, Mr. Phillips and R. T. Miles, 
Chicago, in charge of field headquarters 
of the department, arrived here after 
complaints had been made to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and others, and went 
into conference immediately with inter- 
ests representing the growers, grain 
trade and millers. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., and H. J. 
Stephenson, of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation, were present at the confer- 
ence. It is understood that some millers 
are not entirely in agreement with the 
ruling that this bleached wheat should 
grade as hard winter, because it has not 
the full milling value of unbleached hard 
winter, but at the same time they believe 
that it is unfair to label it yellow hard. 

oo SD 


JAPANESE WHEAT YIELD IS 
GOOD, BUT QUALITY POOR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— The Japanese 
wheat crop is officially estimated at 33,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 31,000,000 
last year, a cable received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture states. 
The quality of the crop is very poor, 
however, and a higher percentage of for- 
eign wheat than usual will be required 
for blending purposes. Mills are pur- 
chasing the native crop, and will not be 
active buyers of foreign wheat for an- 
other month or two. United States, Ca- 
nadian and Australian wheat make up 
the bulk of the Japanese imports, but 
the present export surplus of Austra- 
lian is reported to be small. Stocks of 
foreign wheat are slightly below normal, 
since mills are awaiting foreign price 
developments, but Japan soon will be 
making heavy purchases of low grades 
of Canadian wheat and lighter purchases 
of high grade United States and Aus- 
tralian. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Although the weakened wheat market 
was a detriment to flour buying last 
week, a fair volume of business was 
booked by. the majority of mills in this 
district. Buyers who had cared for their 
immediate requirements were waiting for 
something that looked like the bottom to 
be reached, but some apparently thought 
that each new low was a good buying 
point, and acted accordingly. Mills re- 
ported some difficulty in obtaining ship- 
ping instructions, as is usually the case 
in a condition like the present one. 

Should an appearance of stability or a 
stronger tone be evident in the wheat 
market, both buying and shipping direc- 
tions would be materially benefited. On 
the other hand, the lower prices have 
enabled mills to book some _ business 
which otherwise would have had to be 
passed up, so it is an ill wind that does 
nobody good. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Several fair-sized 
sales were reported by southern Illinois 
mills last week, and prospects are more 
encouraging than earlier in the season. 
Wheat supplies are limited, but the soft 
wheat mills of this district will not be 
as greatly handicapped as predicted sev- 
eral months ago. While jobbers appar- 
ently intend to continue operating on a 
current basis as far as their supplies are 
concerned, when prices appear particu- 
larly favorable there is a tendency to 
make bookings. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Hard wheat flour 
was not so active last week, yet mills 
were not complaining about sales. The 
action of the wheat market was largely 
responsible for this condition, and the 
fact that many of the larger bakers have 
cared for their immediate requirements 
entered into it. Shipping directions were 
rather slow. 

Exports.—A more hopeful feeling pre- 
vailed among exporters, and a few sales 
of hard wheat flour to the Continent 
were reported. Lower wheat prices have 
placed the local export trade more nearly 
in line, and the prospect for future busi- 
ness is brighter than for some time. No 
change was reported in business with 
South American markets. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Aug. 11: soft winter short 
patent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.40@5.90, 
first clear $4.50@4.75; hard winter short 
patent $6.10@6.50, straight $4.75@5, first 
clear $4.50@4.75; spring first patent 
$6.25@6.75, standard patent $6.10@6.40, 
first clear $5.40@5.90. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activit 
MO, BOSE iebesit ss eestevess 32,600 54 
PVOVIGED WOOK. 6 occiccscise 36,600 61 
ZOGF OHO sccvcccocsccocesres Gene 51 
Swe PORTS OMS ciccscncess 40,000 63 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

| Sa | SPeeeeerrerrery 42,600 49 
PUOVINED WOOR 62k scscewors 48,300 56 
Li gw. , RP EREPEETE CL 55,700 64 
TWO PORTO. BMG. 65-090 se0a 62,000 71 


NOTES 

C. B. Stout, president of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., was 
in St. Louis last week. 


The annual golf tournament and out- 
ing of the St. Louis Flour Club will be 
held at the Glen Echo Country Club on 
Aug. 23. 

H. A. Berkemeyer, sécretary and 
treasurer of the Hall Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip in the 
central states. 


H. H. Arendall, of Innis, Speiden & 





Co., Inc., New York, industrial chemists, 
called at this office last week while en 
route to the Southwest. 


F. H. Bernet, secretary of the Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., left last 
week for Colorado, where he will visit 
his brother, Milton Bernet. 


Brigadier General Charles Lewis Pot- 
ter, retired army officer, and for eight 
years president of the Mississippi River 
Commission, died in St. Louis last week, 
aged 64, 


Joseph Siemer, president of the Siemer 
Milling Co., Teutopolis, Ill., was killed 
last week by an automobile as he was 
crossing the street, returning to his home 
from the mill. 

Elmer A. Luehrmann, of the Luehr- 
mann Milling & Grain Co., is an appli- 
cant for membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange on transfer of certificate from 
Ernst H. Kuhlman, 

Specific bequests amounting to $450,000 
were made in the will of the late Wil- 
liam T. Hill, well-known St. Louis grain 
operator. However, it is not believed 
that the fortune left by Mr. Hill will 
amount to this much. 


Freight tonnage carried on the St. 
Louis-New Orleans barge line of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation in July, 
amounting to 112,000 tons, was much 
greater than in the corresponding month 
last year, when, due to flood conditions, 
it was only 96,000 tons. 


Freight traffic through St. Louis estab- 
lished a new volume record during July, 
according to the Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation. A total of 236,289 loaded cars 
were exchanged between the connecting 
lines, an increase of 28,288 over the cor- 
responding month of last year, and 20,- 
217 more than were handled in June of 
this year. Grain was among the com- 
modities showing a marked increase. 

oO 


MEMPHIS 


Business in flour was restricted last 
week, due chiefly to the unsettled state 
of the grain market and to the fact that 
a large part of the baking trade had 
already purchased freely. The cheap 
prices, however, attracted some who had 
held off before. Shipping instructions 
were light, and the trade anticipates 
some trouble later, since purchases were 
so large when prices were considerably 
higher. Soft winter varieties are still 
relatively high, particularly the better 
grades, and it is expected that they will 
continue so. Representatives of Rocky 
Mountain mills report fair bookings, al- 
though prices were fixed on only a por- 
tion. To keep pace with quotations is 
difficult, but the belief is that further 
declines are improbable. 

Quotations, Aug. 11, basis 98's, car 
lots, f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat short 
patent $7@7.50 bbl, standard patent 
$6.50@7.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.40@6.90, standard patent $6@6.50, low 
protein $5.50@6; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.50@8, standard patent $6.50@7; 
western soft patent $6.50@6.60, semihard 
patent $5.75, blended 95 per cent patent 
$6.35@6.50. 

NOTES 

E. J. Price, of Minneapolis, called last 
week at the offices of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

R. E. Disbrow, manager of the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, branch of Lamson Bros. 
& Co., visited the Merchants’ Exchange 
last week. 

Georce WILLIAMson. 


oo] 

During the first three months of this 
year, flour shipments from the United 
States to the Philippines increased 60 
per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1927. 


August 15, 1928 
NEW ORLEANS 


Because of radical declines in the 
prices of flour, buyers were out of the 
market last week, and purchases were 
made only to fill immediate requirements 
Bakers were holding off, with the view 
of getting still lower prices. Those jp 
the country in most instances have their 
requirements covered to the end of the 
year. 

No improvement in the export situa- 
tion was noted, Canadian mills still yp. 
derbidding the offerings of local export- 
ers. European shipments were negli- 
gible, but a little improvement was noted 
in the Latin American demand. Euro 
took slightly more than 1,000 bags flour 
during the week, 686 going to Hamburg, 
280 to Rotterdam, and 171 to Bremen. 

Flour prices, Aug. 9: 


o— Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $7.65 $6.55 $8.60 
95 per cent ...... 7.25 6.30 8.10 
100 per cent ..... 7.15 6.15 7.70 
Owe wccsecccvctcve 6.90 5.90 7.20 
First clear ....... deen 5.30 5.70 
Second clear ...... os 5.00 5.50 


Semolina, 3%c Ib, bulk. 


A total of 14,710 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the week end- 
ed Aug. 9, according to figures supplied 
by four of the leading steamship lines 
that serve Latin America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Cienfuegos, 650 bags, 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Havana, 2,983. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 650; Vera Cruz, 500. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,110; 
Guayaquil, 1,142; Puerto Barrios, 4,300; 
Santiago, 425; Puerto Castella, 420; 
Puerto Colombia, 400; Maracaibo, 400; 
Buenaventura, 380; Tumaco, 50. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-Ib bags, during the seven days 
ended Aug. 9: 





Destination Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 50 ae 150 
RSORTOD sic cece 175 Maracaibo ..... 625 
Aux Cayes .... 75 Mayaguez...... 25 
BRIGMOR .ccccces 672 Mollendo ...... 352 
Bluefields ...... 47 Panama City... .1,837 
Bocas del Toro. 100 Pernambuco ... 2,187 
Bremen ....... BUR, BOMOD ceccceess 300 
Buenaventura .. 695 Port au Prince. 750 
Carmen ........ 40 Puerto Barrios 8,779 
Cartagena ..... 36 Puerto Castella. 420 
ae 383 Puerto Colombia 406 
Cienfuegos ..... 65 Puerto Mexico... 250 
Esmeraldas .... 50 Rotterdam ..... 280 
Gonceives ...... 968 San Jose ....... 6,831 
Guayaquil .....1,925 San Juan ...... 610 
Hamburg ...... 686 Santiago .......2,318 
BEAVORR ceccccss 6,193 Tumaco ....... 88 
COS nds cnc ws 1,063 Vera Cruz ..... 500 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 1,220 bus wheat, all of which 
went to Latin America. 

The local rice market continued very 
dull, and receipts from interior mills 
were negligible. Few sales at first hands 
were reported at the Board of Trade, 
but dealers at second hands were selling 
fair amounts and cleaning up their sup- 
ply of old rice. The following figures 
were posted on Aug. 9: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks’ pockets 
Season to Aug. 9 ......... 11 3,735 
Same period, 1927 ........ 20,885 2,579 
Sales— 7 
Season to Aug. 9 ......... 11 9,565 
Same period, 1927 ........ 3,757 8,718 


Rice byproducts were quoted as fol- 
lows: bran, $37 ton, at mill; polish, $40. 


NOTES 

The J. S. Waterman & Co. employees 
held their annual outing Aug. 4-5 at 
Little Woods, La. 

M. D. Kenton, of Havana, Cuba, was 
in New Orleans last week, and called on 
W. H. Barnes, New Orleans manager 
for the Scott County Milling Co., Sikes- 
ton, Mo. Mr. Kenton was en route to 
Chicago and other northern points, call- 
ing on other connections. 

The National Rice Institute has an- 
nounced that its membership campaign 
during July resulted in a total of 271,429 
acres pledged toward its goal of 500,000, 
in Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. It 
is hoped that it will be able to close its 
campaign by the end of August, with its 
quota completed. R. A. SULLIVAN. 


NEW MEXICAN FLOUR MILL PLANNED 

Wasurnoton, D. C.—Plans have been 
made to establish a flour mill at Cajeme, 
Mexico, in the near future, information 
received by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce says. The work on 
the installation of the mill is scheduled 
to begin in the autumn. When complet- 


ed, the structure will be the largest flour 
mill on the west coast of Mexico. 
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THE LOAD IS HEAVY 
Every day from July 29 to Aug. 10, 
inclusive, with one exception, the Chi- 
wheat market closed lower, and on 
six of these eleven days new lows were 
established in all deliveries. The one 
exception was Aug. 9, when a broad 
covering movement by shorts took place 
so that they might not be taken unpre- 
red for the issuance of the govern- 
ment report the next day. This has been 
by all odds the outstanding feature of 
the business at this time. 

The indicated crop by this last report 
is 891,000,000 bus, which is 18,000,000 
more than was harvested last year. With 
the carry-over, this country has close 
to 1,000,000,000 bus wheat for the com- 
ing year. Canada has the best outlook 
in years, with the crop from one to two 
weeks ahead of normal, cutting already 
started, and a prospect of not less than 
500,000,000 bus, and some estimates run- 
ning as high as 525,000,000. Her carry- 
over is estimated at 91,000,000 bus, in 
spite of every effort to get rid of the 
present surplus. North American sup- 
plies are therefore to be in excess of 
1,500,000,000. 

Both American and Canadian crop 
and weather reports have been highly 
favorable. Hedging pressure has been 
heavy and persistent, and not offset by 
sufficient buying strength, giving a weak 
undertone to the market. Houses with 
foreign connections have been constant 
sellers, wheat stocks have been piling 
up, and gulf wheat offers plentiful, but 
export takings limited. Liverpool, which 
showed independent strength at times, 
finally gave way under the impact of the 
government report. Bullish news has 
been good for only temporary rallies 
which have not held, and it has seemed 
to be getting gradually clearer that there 
must be some change in the character of 
the news and in foreign buying to bring 
about any permanent upturn. These are 
a few of the outstanding features of the 
market of late. 

For July the United States wheat crop 
showed the largest increase on record 
for any one month, due to favorable 
weather conditions. This goes to show 
the wonderful recuperative powers of 
nature, and makes one regret that more 
farmers did not leave their soft wheat 
acreage standing. The market has not 
been able to stand up under this cumu- 
lative load and carry it. There is no 
mystery in the decline of 58c in the 
Chicago September future. There is 
nothing in sight to maintain even pres- 
ent levels beyond the fact that prices 
seem low. And sentiment has nothing 
to do with the case. The effect of the 
actual movement of the crop in the 
Northwest and Canada has yet to be re- 
corded. 

oe 


TOLEDO 


The wheat movement increased ma- 
terially last week, and much more soft 
red was received from this section. The 
premium on red wheat has shown a ten- 
dency to decline, in sympathy with the 
weakness in the market, and was re- 
duced from 20c over to 18c¢ over the 
Chicago September. 

In regard to these premiums at To- 
ledo, the trouble is that Indiana millers 
have been forcing up the bid for wheat 
in Michigan. It is doubtful if this will 
do any good, because Toledo and Michi- 

millers will not only meet their bids, 

t are likely to go them one better. 
So the general level of wheat is merely 
taised, and nobody gets more than he 
otherwise would get. Other things be- 

ual, nearly all shippers have their 
and established connections 
among the millers and are likely to fa- 








vor those with whom they have been ac- 
customed to do business in the past. 
But even granting this, perhaps it is 
inevitable that this eagerness for wheat 
cannot be allayed when the grain is not 
coming fast enough. 

While new crop flour business has not 
had a fair chance to get started in the 
face of the debacle in the wheat market, 
yet it is fortunate that this decline in 
prices came in advance of any consider- 
able sales. The attitude of the buyers 
will doubtless be profoundly affected. 
They may adopt, and continue for some 
time, a hand-to-mouth policy in their 
purchases. ‘This means that new crop 
business will be slow in getting under 
way, as has been somewhat anticipated. 
Meantime, the buying power of the coun- 
try and its consumptive requirements 
for soft wheat flour will remain unsatis- 
fied and unimpaired. It is to the ad- 
vantage of everybody that purchases 
should not show any substantial losses. 

Operation of the mills may be at re- 
duced capacity, but flour prices will be 
predicated upon such reduction. They 
probably should not be figured on better 
than 50 per cent of capacity, and it may 
be questioned whether even that is safe. 

Flour Prices.—Soft winter wheat pat- 
ent flour was quoted, Aug. 10, at $6.25 
@6.30 bbl and local springs $6.50, in 
98's, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. Geil 2.0006. 113,650 68,103 60 

Previous week .. 113,400 77,864 69 

YOGF BBO wcccece 46,200 35,536 77 

Two years ago... 56,100 36,184 64 

Three years ago. 77,760 51,417 66 
NOTES 


Edgar Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., miller and grain deal- 
er, Oak Harbor, Ohio, and E. H. Kel- 
logg, of the Kellogg & Buck Co., miller, 
Morenci, Mich., were on ’change Aug. 10. 


Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo last week were H. W. 
Tibbals, of the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., and Guy Deer and D. C. 
Henry, of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City. 

George A. Amendt, who has filled the 
position of sales manager for the Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., for three 
years, will leave the employ of the com- 
pany on Aug. 13. He will be succeeded 
by H. M. Logan, formerly with the 
Warwick Co., millers, Massillon, Ohio. 

William H. Brudi, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
died Aug. 4. He was raised on a farm, 
later owned and operated a mill, and 
for a number of years had been identi- 
fied with the flour trade of his state, 
representing some of the leading mills 
of the country, such as the Sheffield- 
King Milling Co., Minneapolis, the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, and others. 


L. J. Vocke, of the John H. Vocke & 
Sons Mill & Elevator, Napoleon, Ohio, 
reports an interesting demonstration of 
the use of the combine, the first in this 
section. Henry Reinke, he says, was op- 
erating one of these combines on a near- 
by farm. Mr. Vocke timed him, and 
within 30 minutes of leaving the mill he 
was back with 80 bus oats which had 
been cut and threshed in the meantime. 
Some wheat yields in that section are 
running 45 bus to the acre, and barley 
better than 50 bus. 

oS 


NASHVILLE 


Demand for flour from the Southeast 
continued active last week, though sales 
were not as large as during the previous 
one. Buyers seemed inclined to antici- 


pate needs for not more than 30 to 60 
days, and a good sprinkling of orders 
were for prompt and immediate ship- 
ment. The uncertain tone prevailing in 
wheat caused some curtailment of buy- 
ing. 

Mills booked a liberal volume of busi- 
ness during the latter part of July, and 
probably have enough flour sold to as- 
sure normal running time for the next 
60 days. Production has been on the 
increase, and shipping instructions have 
been very satisfactory. The output is 
being practically absorbed, giving a 
healthy tone to the general situation. 

The trend of the flour market was 
easier last week, though soft winter mills 
were slow to revise asking prices, on 
account of the irregular wheat market. 
Quotations, Aug. 11: best soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $8.75@9 bbl; stand- 
ard patent, $7.75@8; straights, $7.25@ 
7.50; first clears, $6@6.50. 

Rehandlers reported a fair demand for 
Minnesota and western flours, though 
business was somewhat irregular. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 11: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$7.75@8.25 bbl; standard patent, 30@ 
50c less; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$7.25@7.75; straights, 50@75c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
pS eee 149,520 88,135 58.9 
Previous week .. 152,820 76,560 50 
WOOF OBO wecsece 158,220 94,295 59.5 
Two years ago... 144,720 112,730 77.8 
Three years ago. 149,220 122,339 81.9 
oof 
ATLANTA 


With lower prices prevailing for hard 
winter flour, there was an improvement 
in demand last week. Most orders were 
for the new crop, the price of which is 
lower. Bakers bought well, and a better 
volume of business was booked by job- 
bers and blenders. Several round lot 
orders from some of the larger bakeries 
have been reported, and more are ex- 
pected to be placed soon. 

Spring wheat flour demand is quiet, 
several of the mills offering no quota- 
tions, but indications are promising. De- 
mand appears to be unusually quiet for 
soft wheat flour, resulting in a further 
decline in production. Some orders are 
reported by the mills, but they are near- 
ly all for current needs. As soft wheat 
flour stocks are very low, however, there 
is promise of early improvement. 

Old crop hard winter wheat flour quo- 
tations were lower than for some time, 
while new crop prices also declined a 
little. Old crop soft wheat flour was 
marked down about 25c, and is now 
about 50c lower than a month ago, while 
the new crop is off about 15@20c. 
Spring wheat flour has shown no recent 
changes. Quotations, Aug. 10, f.o.b., At- 
lanta, basis 98-lb cottons: old crop hard 
winter short patent $7.30@7.55 bbl, 
standard patent $7@7.25, straight pat- 
ent $6.85@7.10; low protein flour, 140-lb 
jute bags, $6; new crop hard winter 
short patent $7.05@7.30, standard pat- 
ent $6.75@7, straight patent $6.60@6.85, 
low grades $5.25@5.50, in 140-lb jute 
bags; old crop soft winter short patent 
$8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.75@8, 
straight patent $7.25@7.50, fancy clears 
$7@17.25, second clears $6.75@7; new 
crop soft winter short patent $8.20@ 
8.50, standard patent $7.70@8, straight 
patent $7.20@7.50, fancy clears $6.90@ 
7.20, second clears $6.70@7; spring 
wheat short patent $8@8.25, standard 
patent $7.55@7.80, straight patent $7.40 
@7.55. 

NOTES 

William Riordan, pioneer wholesale 
grocer, aged 67, died last week at his 
home in Dawson, Ga., following an ill- 
ness of almost two years. 

Walter La Fever, representative of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
returned last week from an extended 
trip through the Southeast, to attend the 
Atlanta Bakers’ Club picnic. 

B. E. Ricketts, manager of the local 
branch of the Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, returned from a 
trip through Alabama last week and left, 
later in the week, for a Florida trip. 

Atlanta bakers and allied tradesmen 
gathered at the Black Rock Country 
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Club, Aug. 8, for the annual picnic and 
outing of the Atlanta Bakers’ Club. Sev- 
eral prominent bakers and flour men 
were present from other points in the 
Southeast. 


It is stated by brokers in Atlanta 
that the recent sale of the Southern Bak- 
ing Co., Atlanta, will result in the re- 
moval of the purchasing department 
to New York City about Sept. 1. The 
buying department is operated as the 
Southern Service Corporation. 


H. C. D. Lock, representing the Brit- 
ish Glues & Chemicals, Ltd., London, 
Eng., was a recent Atlanta visitor with 
Theodore Martin, flour broker. Mr. 
Martin will hereafter act as southeast- 
ern representative for bone meal manu- 
factured by the London concern. 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
issued a statement recently to the effect 
that its purchases of Georgia products 
amounted to nearly $6,000,000 per year. 
Of this amount more than $500,000 is 
for flour and cereals handled in the 
Georgia stores, while nearly $300,000 is 
invested each year for bread made in 
Georgia bakeries. 

oad 


EVANSVILLE 


No change is reported in flour trad- 
ing, either in prices or demand. Mills 
of the larger type are operating on a 
24-hour schedule, with shipping instruc- 
tions coming in freely, but new business 
is far from brisk. There is little export 
trade. Quotations, Aug. 11, f.o.b., Ev- 
ansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft 
winter wheat, best patent $8.50 bbl, first 
patent $8, straights $7.50; Kansas hard, 
$7.50; first clears in jute $6.75, second 
clears $6.25. 

NOTES 


Otto Knauss, vice president of the 
Phoenix Flour Mill, visited the trade in 
North and South Carolina last week. 

R. D. Wallace, of the Wallace Mill- 
ing Co., Huntingburg, Ind., has returned 
from a business visit in New Albany. 

Oats threshed last week on the farm 
owned by Mrs. Cassie Hadley and son 
north of Mooresville, yielded an average 
of 84 bus per acre. 


The second and third stories of the 
Wallace Milling Co.’s plant at Hunting- 
burg have been wired in readiness for 
a day and night schedule of operation to 
be inaugurated soon. 

The Ziliak-Schafer Elevator Co., Cyn- 
thiana, reports a busy session the past 
several days grinding oats and other 
grain for the farmer trade, modern and 
efficient machinery having recently been 
installed, 

Grain dealers of Shelbyville, Ind., re- 
port that the first of the new wheat crop 
delivered by Shelby County farmers 
shows about 15 per cent moisture. The 
hard wheat is of good quality, but soft 
wheat is poor. 

The Evansville Terminal & Warehouse 
Co. has been transferred from the W. 
C. Kelly Barge Line Co. to the Ameri- 
can Barge Line. Incorporators are Hen- 
ry B. Walker, attorney, W. C. Kelly, 
G. S. Kelly and Patrick Calhoun, Jr. 
Capital stock is listed at $200,000. 

The Aurora (Ill.) Flour & Feed Co. 
has been capitalized at $12,000. The 
company proposes to manufacture flour 
and feeds of all kinds, and will handle 
both wholesale and retail trade. Incor- 
porators are Walter Donselman, Martin 
Donselman, Joseph Stout and Raymond 
Graver. 

oe 


NORFOLK 


With the movement of new crop flour 
from Virginia, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, prices, which have followed the 
decline in options, started the season at 
low figures. Kansas and Oklahoma 
flours are offered at quotations which 
are attracting the bakery trade, while 
northwestern mills have reduced theirs 
to competing figures. Trading is fairly 
active and bookings quite general up to 
Jan. 1, although buyers are cautious on 
a declining market. Quotations, Aug. 
10: northwestern springs $6.75@7.15 bbl, 
second patents $6.25@6.50; Kansas pat- 
ents $6.65@6.90, second patents $6.15@ 
6.35; soft winters $6.45@6.75, second 


patents $6.15@6.25; Virginia and Mary- 
land straights, $5.85@6.10. 
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RUSSIAN GRAIN COMPANY 
ACQUIRES ABOUT 400 MILLS 


Lonvon, Enc.—The new Russian grain 
company, Sojus-Chleb, started its activ- 
ities on July 1, and the merger of the 
grain supplying organizations affiliated 
with it is now complete. The capital of 
the company is 300,000,000 rubles. About 
400 mills with a capacity of 7,500,000 
tons, 89 elevators and 114 grain ware- 
houses are now at the disposal of the 
company. An agreement has been con- 
cluded with the Zentrosojus whereby all 
grain supplied by the co-operative so- 
cieties will be delivered to the Sojus- 
Chleb at a number of inland points. A 
similar agreement will be concluded 
shortly with the Ukrain Society. Nego- 
tiations with consumers’ associations are 
also being carried on, and the company 
will establish sales offices of its own in 
various consuming districts. 

oo D> 


LONDON MILLERS REFUSE 
FOOD COUNCIL’S REQUEST 


Lonpon, Eno.—The relations of the 
London millers and the Food Council 
(a government organization) are not 
very happy. The latter accuses the mill- 
ers of unwillingness to furnish the infor- 
mation it desires in regard to the aver- 
age price at which flour is sold to bak- 
ers, while the millers say they are in no 
way hostile to the request of the council, 
but are not prepared to give the required 
particulars in the manner prescribed. A 
letter has been sent to the council by 
the secretary of the London Flour Mill- 
ers’ Association stating that members of 
the association cannot see their way to 
allow the figures required by it to be ex- 
tracted from their books by the account- 
ants of the latter, as was apparently sug- 
gested, nor to supply the figures over 
the certificates of the auditors of each 
firm, if this should cause expense to the 
miller. 

The letter goes on to state that, in 
view of the lack of unanimity among the 
members of the association as to the 
method by which they are willing to fur- 
nish the actual average figures paid by 
bakers for flour, it would be best if the 
Food Council were to approach each 
miller direct upon this matter. It is 
pointed out, however, in the letter, that 
even if the council secures the average 
price figures it is so anxious to obtain, 
they will not be a true indication of 
the actual prices paid by bakers for 
flour, the latter being obtainable from 
the baking trade alone. 

No reply has been forthcoming from 
the Food Council to this polite rebuff 
on the part of the London millers. It is 
a well-known fact that the “official” or 
nominal price of straight run flour, which 
is used for bread making, is usually 
shillings above the actual price paid by 
bakers. At present, straight run flour 
can be bought cheaper than at any pre- 
vious time since the war. Sales are re- 
ported around 32s 6d per 280 lbs, ex- 
mill, while the “official” price is 37s 6d, 
delivered, and even though imported 
flours, especially Canadians, have shown 
such a marked decline during the last 
month and more, yet in comparison they 
have not declined in the same ratio as 
home milled flours, and are not yet suffi- 
ciently in line to compete successfully. 
They need to decline another 2s to really 
be in the running. 

ov! 

BAKERS INVITED TO CONVENTION 

Lonvnon, Eno.—aAn invitation to at- 
tend the convention of the American 
Bakers Association, to be held in Chi- 
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cago, Sept. 24-28, has been extended to 
several leading bakers of the United 
Kingdom through the United States 
trade commissioner. The association ex- 
presses regret that it cannot assume the 
expense of the visit of foreign represen- 
tatives, but promises to make their stay 
an enjoyable and profitable one. A sim- 
ilar invitation is being extended to bak- 
ers of other European countries, and it 
is thought that several will attend. 
ad 


A. L. MARGETSON, LONDON 
IMPORTER, DIES SUDDENLY 


Lonpon, Eno.—On the morning of 
July 20, while seated at a desk in his 
office, overlooking the Mark Lane Corn 
Exchange, Arthur Leslie Margetson, 
senior partner in the firm of Arthur 
Margetson & Co., suddenly collapsed, and 
passed away within half an hour. He 





The Late A. L. Margetson 


had entered his office apparently in the 
best of health, with a cheery “Good morn- 
ing” to his staff, who were shortly after 
summoned to his room by the ringing of 
his bell, to find him in his last extremity. 
A doctor was called, and he was removed 
to a hospital immediately, but was past 
human aid. Last year he had had to 
undergo treatment and take a long rest, 
owing to serious heart trouble, but had 
seemingly quite recovered and believed 
himself to be in the best of health. It 
is thought the exceptionally hot weather 
that prevailed here during July may have 
been the cause of his collapse. 

Mr. Margetson was an outstanding 
figure among other men, owing to his 
unusual height and stalwartness. In his 
youth he was a keen athlete, and through- 
out his life was very fond of rowing. He 
took a great interest in all sports, and 
remained an ardent supporter of his old 
school, Eastbourne College, until the time 
of his death, this interest, if possible, 
having been increased of late by his 
young son’s entry into the school. 

Mr. Margetson used to frequent the 
Baltic Exchange as well as the Mark 
Lane Exchange, his firm for many years 
having been connected with the grain 
trade. The company was founded by his 
father, who, strange to say, died sudden- 
ly in a similar manner to his son and of 
the same complaint. For some years the 
firm did a flour importing business, but 
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this was discontinued, and has since con- 
fined itself to grain. 

Mr. Margetson was of a very genial 
and jovial disposition, and was very 
ready with joke and laugh. He was also 
a good friend to those who needed help, 
and would give generous support where 
he felt it was justified. His home was 
at Epsom, and he was laid to rest in the 
village churchyard, a large number of 
his friends from the Mark Lane and the 
Baltic exchanges attending the funeral. 
There were many beautiful floral trib- 
utes, and his early death at the age of 
48 is much deplored. 

For the present the firm is being con- 
tinued as heretofore under the manage- 
ment of the remaining partner, Mr. 
Clarke. 

oS 
BAKERY DIRECTORS RESIGN 

Guascow, Scottanp.—Three of the for- 
mer directors of J. & B. Stevenson, a 
bakery firm which was merged with 
Lang’s Bread Co. a year ago, have an- 
nounced their resignation from the com- 
bined companies. The merger was pro- 
moted by London interests, which will 
carry on the business alone. It is under- 
stood that negotiations are under way 
to form a new company, but particulars 
are not yet available. When the merger 
was completed, the Macfarlanes, who had 
owned the Lang company for nearly a 
century, did not continue association with 
the new company, but sold their inter- 
ests and have since concentrated on the 
business of Macfarlane, Lang & Co., bis- 
cuit manufacturers. 


oe 


NEW MILL IN POLAND 

Warsaw, Porann.—A _ milling plant 
has been erected recently at Pabjanice, 
Poland, under the name of Pabjanice 
Steam Mill Spojnia. The mill is pro- 
vided with modern equipment, including 
special washing machinery for grain, and 
has a daily capacity of 100 tons. The 
company’s elevator has a capacity of 
150 cars, with a special railway connec- 
tion. A grits factory and a rice mill 
are still in course of construction, but 
will be ready very soon. 


ov] 


GRAIN PURCHASES BY POLAND 

Warsaw, Poranp.—The Polish gov- 
ernment intends to buy 150,000 tons for- 
eign rye and wheat next fall to com- 
plete its grain reserve stock. It ex- 
pects to be able to buy this quantity at 
about 15 to 20 per cent below present 
quotations. Further purchases of do- 
mestic grain are not contemplated, which 
is leaving the trade to cover require- 
ments without interference. 


oo 


POLISH GRAIN TRADE CONFERENCE 

Lonpon, Enc.—A conference of the 
Polish grain and flour trade associations 
was held recently in Warsaw to discuss 
the government grain policy. The con- 
ference expressed undisguised anxiety 
over the measures being taken to create 
grain reserves. In its opinion, this is an 
inherent function of the grain trade, and 
violates the limits of governmental ac- 
tivity. 

oo 
London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing country of origin: 


w—— Week ending——, 


From— July 20 July 13 July 22 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
po Ns” Lee ee 6,144 1,275 1,375 
Canada—Atlantic .... 8,100 8,075 750 
) AAA 1,250 owe css 
pS errr 3,200 1,600 748 
eo ee ae 3,158 oes ete 
0 ae 650 TT 1,572 
COMMS WENO ccccedecece 3,856 2,130 6,576 
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OUTLOOK FOR PROFITABLE 
YEAR LACKING IN HUNGARY 


Buparest, Huncary.— The prospects 
of the Hungarian milling industry are 
not indicative of a profitable ensuing 
year, despite the excellent outlook for a 
good crop yield. Largely dependent up- 
on the export flour market, Hungarian 
mills ran at only 35 per cent of their 
capacity during 1927, and the partial 
shutting off of the country’s three most 
important export markets indicates that 
no better conditions can be expected in 
the near future. The Czechoslovakian 
custom policy in regard to Hungarian 
flour has resulted in a heavy decline of 
exports, while Austria recently intro- 
duced a higher import duty on flour. 

Before the war, Galicia was an impor- 
tant outlet for low grade flour, and ex- 
ports continued until 1925, when the im- 
position of higher duties practically 
stopped imports of Hungarian flour, and 
on Dec. 1, 1927, the Polish government 
prohibited the importation of all flour. 
The decline of exports to Poland is 
partly due to the development of the 
Polish milling industry, as indicated by 
the increased exports of Hungarian mill 
machinery to Poland, while such exports 
to Roumania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria 
have declined during the past two years. 
Exports of flour to other countries in 
1927 were comparatively insignificant, 
Switzerland being the fourth largest, tak- 
ing some low grades for cattle food. 

Difficulties are also caused by the lack 
of sufficient grain in Hungary. All the 
wheat and rye grown in the country is 
not sufficient for the mills, and one fifth 
of the grain produced is exported. This 
angle of the situation might be some- 
what improved by grinding in bond 
which, although it exists in theory, is 
practically impossible, since the agricul- 
tural department will not grant the nec- 
essary licenses. 

Bené Scuwanrz. 
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POLISH DEALERS AGAINST 
GOVERNMENT GRAIN POLICY 


Hamesoure, Germany.—The Polish gov- 
ernment has drawn up an extensive pro- 
gram for the purchase and sale of gov- 
ernment and foreign grain, and for the 
regulation of grain prices in the coun- 
try. The Polish grain trade associations 
are unanimously against the grain re- 
serve policy of the government, and sent 
a petition to Warsaw in which it was 
argued that state grain reserves are only 
justified in case of a failure of the crop. 
The associations are of opinion that in 
such a case only foreign grain should be 
purchased, and that buying should not 
be effected by means of a special ex- 
pensive organization, but through large 
private grain firms, if necessary under 
control of a state commission. The gov- 
ernment answered that an enforcing of 
the grain reserve policy was not contem- 
plated until autumn, and that the inter- 
ests of the grain trade would in no way 
be injured. 


oo 


SPANISH MILLERS CONSIDER 
EXCESS CAPACITY PROBLEM 


Spanish millers, says a writer in Mill- 
ing, published in Liverpool, are discuss- 
ing the question of how to deal with a 
manufacturing capacity that is in excess 
of consumptive requirements. Several 
schemes have been propounded, and in 4 
recent number of Molineria y Panaderia, 
three of these schemes are outlined in 
some detail. The Castile Millers’ Asso- 
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; recommends a two-shift system of 
eight hours, any breach of the regulation 
to be punished by a heavy fine. It also 
recommends that millers should agree 
not to erect any new mill or to enlarge 
the capacity of any existing one. The 
National Milling Co. and the Catalonian 
Millers’ Association each put forward the 

tion that a payment should be 
made on every quintal of flour produced, 
the fund thus accumulated to be devoted 
to the buying and shutting up of re- 
dundant mills. The remainder of the 
mills are to agree to a system whereby 
they will be at liberty to produce flour 
up to 5 per cent in excess of national re- 
quirements. It is not clear whether this 
surplus is meant for export or emer- 

y or competitive purposes, but if it 
is intended for domestic purposes only, 
rience tends to show that it will keep 
the domestic market upset. It is sug- 
ted that the most convenient way to 
collect a charge on flour would be to 
authorize the association to sell bands or 
tickets to be fixed on all sacks of flour, 
the use of the bands or tickets to be ob- 
ligatory. 
oS 
FREE EXPORT OF BRAN IN POLAND 
Hamsurc, Germany.— According to 
the Gazeta Handlowa (Commercial Ga- 
sette), the Polish government soon will 
permit the free export of a consignment 
of 15,000 tons bran. 
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The French Miller’s 
Recreations 
By George Cecil 


LTHOUGH milling conditions in the 
north of France are not restored to 
their happy pre-war state, the mill- 

er, believing that a poor heart never re- 
joices, turns his leisure into enjoyment. 
Elsewhere he also makes merry in va- 
rious ways. And north, south, east, and 
west, the milling fraternity, when on 
pleasure bent, gets its money’s worth. 
Certainly, the miller has a frugal mind; 
wasting money does not enter his scheme 
of things. Not that he stints himself; 
far from it. He simply knows the value 
of money and the value of the entertain- 
ment which he proposes offering himself. 
So, whether it be a cup of coffee, or a 
week end at the seaside, he takes care to 
get his money’s worth. Wise man. 

The miller’s recreations depend upon 
the part of France in which he lives, and, 
consequently, they are varied. In the 
south, for example, there are casinos, 
where countless francs may be lost at 
petits chevaux, a singularly alluring 
game. Monte Carlo, Cannes, Nice; each 
possesses its tables, and most deadly 
they prove. Still, the miller sometimes 
wins enough to pay the expenses of the 
trip, and to leave something in hand 
toward madame’s new hat. Recently, for 
example, a miller from Lyon spent 48 
hours at sunkissed Vichy, and returned 
to the mill with the tidy profit of 1,800 
francs. A less fortunate confrére found 
peat a five-franc note on the right 
side. 

In the north there also are casinos; 
but they are open only during the fleet- 
ing summer season. The miller and his 
men, therefore, play skittles, which is 
much safer. Skittle alleys, however, are 
less common than they were. During the 
war the enemy’s activities damaged them 
beyond repair, and the proprietors are 
awaiting the payment of the indemnity 
before building new ones. They may 
have to go on waiting. 

There also are other recreations, such 
as golf, shooting, tennis and fishing, to 
all of which the French miller is devoted. 


HIS SOCIAL CONTACTS 


_ The standby of the miller undoubtedly 
is the café. No sooner is work over for 
the day than he hies him to the Lion 
@Or, or to whichever may be the favored 
house of call. Seated in one of the (not 
particularly comfortable) chairs which 
block the entrance and the pavement. 
he orders a glass of vermouth dashed 
with cassis, lights a cigar, and surveys 
the life of the street. Nor is the client— 
in France any one who buys anything is 
a client—hurried. Monsieur may not 
have spent more than a couple of francs, 
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The Harbor at Valletta 


HERE is an old riddle which ex- 

plains that the best way to make 

a Maltese Cross is to stick a pin 
in him. There is more truth in this 
than the curious individuals who think 
of such things intended. The native 
of Malta is accustomed to being an- 
noyed; since the beginning of history 
he has been at the mercy of the rul- 
ing séa power, as is always the case 

| ty: with an island nation, and especially 
y ili] Ny gz one so prominently situated as Malta. 
a re Liye ‘ Nevertheless, the Maltese have borne 
g aw up cheerfully under the domination 
of Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, 
Arabs, Normans, Spaniards, Turks, 
and now the ubiquitous British. No 
wonder it takes pins to make them 
mad. 

“Yells, Bells, Smells,” such is the 
brief and piquant description of Malta 
made by some witty traveler. With- 
in an hour after arrival in Valletta, you are fully aware of all three. It probably 
is not that the Maltese are any more noisy than other people, but in their narrow 
streets—some are hardly three yards wide—a near whisper is amplified into a 
college yell. It is probably an exaggeration to say that there are 1,000,000 bells 
in Valletta, but it would seem so. And they are all so synchronized that at least 
one is in action all the time. 

Valletta, which is the capital of Malta, reflects the good spirits of the Maltese, 
and I always leave it with the feeling that even if I have sold no flour, I have had 
a good time. Like most Mediterranean ports, its harbor is very colorful, and is 
usually filled with small boats in charge of cheerfully shouting crews. The sur- 
prising thing about these Mediterranean ports is that they have very few docks, 
so that the majority of the loading and unloading has to be done in midharbor. 
This is accounted for by the fact that for centuries the people of these countries 
have depended on seafaring for their livelihood. With the advent of steam and 
larger ships, the small boatowner has been pushed into the background until the 
only way he can earn a living is by staying at home and working as a glorified 
stevedore. Rather than build docks with modern facilities, they are content to re- 
main old-fashioned so long as they can find employment. 

Jean de la Valette, a grand master of the Knights of Malta, was responsible 
for the building of Valletta, and he and his knights have left behind them a very 
thorough job. The solidity of their massive warehouses is impressive. The ma- 
jority of the Maltese flour merchants have their offices and storehouses in the cave- 
like stone structures that may be seen along the waterfront in the accompanying 
photograph. 
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The Harbor at Valletta, Malta 


but the trifling expenditure entitles him embarks upon a political discussion. Ref- 


to remain as long as he likes. He there- 
fore is a fixture till it is time to go home 
to dinner. 

The miller is both sociable and a poli- 
tician. So he makes friends with his 
neighbors at the adjoining tables, and, 
actively engaging in the conversation, 


erences are made to the pillars of the 
French government; and, if disagree- 
ments arise, they at least are peaceful 
ones. The surrounding space may ring 
with the sounds of oratory, but the dis- 
putants are good-tempered. At the close 
of the final oration, all shake hands and 
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wish one another a good appetite; an ad- 
mirable termination. 

After dinner the miller is again at the 
café for his evening game of dominoes, 
chess, or bridge. He does not care for 
high stakes, but plays, rather, for the 
sake of the game. As often as not his 
winnings are devoted to charity. 

Every autumn the miller’s thoughts 
turn to partridge shooting; and a very 
good shot he often is. Out at daybreak, 
with his dogs, the sportsman bowls over 
the birds in fine style, while a few rab- 
bits and a hare or so are added to the 
bag. Sometimes he goes far afield, where 
wild boar and deer await his weapon. 
Should tramping over the turnips and 
stubble prove too tiring to the elderly 
miller, there is fishing to be had in 
plenty. His is a patient nature. 

Although few mills are provided with 
a tennis court, the athletically disposed 
miller usually gets his game. For one 
of the adjoining villas is almost certain 
to possess—if not a grass court—at least 
an asphalt or gravel one. Golf also has 
his attention. But as popular as the 
royal and ancient game is throughout 
the length and breadth of France, it so 
happens that the links and the mills 
usually are many a mile apart. Conse- 
quently, the golfing enthusiast may have 
to cover a considerable distance before 
driving off. 

Riding sometimes appeals to the mill- 
er, and the wife and family are taken for 
an evening drive. The bread winner’s 
interest in horseflesh is far-reaching. 


HE DELIGHTS IN FAIRS 


The average milling man is an author- 
ity on fairs; he never misses one, no 
matter how long it takes him to get 
there. An occasional week end visit to 
Paris also is among his distractions, none 
being able to withstand the lure of “la 
ville lumiére.” With these exceptions, 
the miller is no great traveler. Switzer- 
land and Italy may be just across the 
border, a mere hop, skip and a jump; 
but the miller prefers to spend his an- 
nual vacation in his native France, visit- 
ing relatives or forming one of a family 
gathering at the seaside. 

The picnic, too, is a feature of milling 
life in France. Monsieur is an excellent 
host, none better, while madame has no 
superior as a housewife. So the guests, 
who include the mill’s best customers, are 
regaled with the truffled patés, the tooth- 
some hard-boiled egg dishes, the succu- 
lent cream cheeses and the ambrosial 
wines for which the countryside is fa- 
mous. After lunch, all dispose them- 
selves to talk politics, no outing being 
considered complete without this impor- 
tant supplement as necessary as coffee. 

A birthday, a coming of age, a wed- 
ding, a christening and certain saints’ 
days invariably are celebrated by a spe- 
cial dinner. Custom ordains it, and in 
French milling circles, as in others, cus- 
tom must be obeyed. To do otherwise 
would be to fly in the face of convention 
—an outrage! ; 

A born gardener, the miller takes a 
particular interest in the mill garden. 
On one side roses bloom in profusion; 
on the other, vegetables flourish, and in 
abundance. And this is well, for any 
vegetable that appeals to the palate is 
almost worth its weight in 50-centime 
tokens. He also has his apple, pear, 
Reine Claude (greengage) and plum 
produce, a strawberry bed, and even an 
asparagus bed. But the flower garden 
affords him the greater pleasure; only 
when the fruit trees are in bloom do they 
interest the connoisseur. “The kitchen 
garden, that is the affair of madame. 
The flowers are my department.” They 
are, in short, his hobby, and he under- 
stands them thoroughly. 

Should the mill be far removed from 
civilization, and that sometimes is the 
case, the miller passes all his spare time 
in the garden. The winter evenings are 
devoted to the study of horticultural 
works, or perhaps to writing a paper on 
gardening with which to dazzle a learned 
society. For, education being highly 
thought of in France, many a miller is 
an accomplished man of letters. 

The older men are well content to lead 
the simple milling and gardening life. 
far from town. But the younger miller, 
being an.ardent supporter of the movies, 
pines for a transfer to a city where 
Charlie Chaplin is on view. 


TORONTO 


News of importance concerning spring 


wheat flour is scarce. Buying has be- 
come extremely light, owing to the state 
of the wheat market, which has now 
reached a point where further and con- 
siderable cuts in flour may be expected 
before matters settle down. Mills are 
working on old crop business to the ex- 
tent of one third to half time. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 11: 


Aug. 11 Aug. 4 
Pam BAC .cccccctvsvaes $7.60 $7.60 
Patemt .ccccccccsccvscccee 7.35 7.35 
Second patent .........6665 7.00 7.00 
Export patent ........+.6+. 6.80 6.80 
Firat clear ...cccccccvcvee 5.90 5.90 
Graham flour .......+.646. 6.30 6.30 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.30 6.30 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—New crop Ontario 
winters are offered, but prices are above 
parity with springs, and buyers are tak- 
ing only enough for their most urgent 
needs. Odd car lots have been sold for 
shipment to the eastern provinces and a 
few to Ontario, but most of the flour 
now moving is in mixed car lots. Prices 
are 10@15c lower than a week ago. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 11: new crop 90 per cent 
patents $5@5.20 bbl, bulk, in buyers’ 
bags, seaboard basis, for export, and 
$5.35@5.50 in secondhand jute bags, 
Montreal freights, for domestic consump- 
tion; Toronto,. $5.30. 

Exporting—New crop spring wheat 
export patents for future shipment 
abroad are not meeting with much de- 
mand, The steady decline in prices last 
week kept buyers out of the market. 
Very few bids were received, and most 
of the cabling was of an informational 
character. As soon as the market set- 
tles, trading is expected to become more 
active. Shipiments of old crop flour on 
contracts made earlier are going forward 
steadily. Prices are lower. Quotations, 
Aug. 11: new crop export spring wheat 
patents 32s 6d per 280 Ibs, in 140-lb jute 
bags, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, September-October seaboard load- 
ing. 

ow crop soft winters are too dear to 
attract buyers, and no sales for export 
are reported. Mills and brokers are ask- 
ing around 35s per 280 lbs for 90 per 
cent patents, in jute, c.if., Glasgow or 
London basis, August or September sea- 
board loading. 


NOTES 


G. D. Brundrit, flour broker, Toronto, 
and Mrs. Brundrit, left here Aug. 11 on 
a pleasure trip to Quebec by motor. 
They will be gone about a week. 

F. L. M. Chaplin, of the Chaplin Bros. 
Co., Montreal and Toronto, visited this 
city recently. He is not spending so 
much of his time in Ontario, as he felt 
the need of a holiday and has been taking 
one on the island of Cape Breton. 


Thomas Tressam, manager of the 
Brantford branch of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, was in Toronto on 
Aug. 8. He seemed a little dubious 
about the outlook for winter wheat flour 
milling, owing to damage to standing 
crops by recent rains. 

J. E. Anderson, manager of the To- 
ronto office of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., is on a motor trip into 
northern Ontario. This is to be a vaca- 
tion, but no doubt the irresistible impulse 
will prompt many calls on customers 
whose doors he may be passing. 

Members of the Canadian milling 
trade in all parts of Canada will be in- 
terested to know that Ralph W. Bouskill, 
chemist and mill superintendent of the 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd., Cal- 
gary, was married on Aug. 7 ‘to Miss 
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Gertrude E. Wallis, of Clinton, Ont. Mr. 
Bouskill left the service of the Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, over a year 
ago to join the Spillers enterprise at 
Calgary. This is his first vacation, and 
he is turning it into a honeymoon in 
Ontario. 

The farmers comprising the Ontario 
winter wheat pool are holding a series 
of meetings at points in this province 
for the purpose of explaining their posi- 
tion and policy with regard to the win- 
ter wheat crop that is now being har- 
vested. These meetings include one in 
each county where the pool has member- 
ship, and will conclude with one at Bar- 
rie, in Simcoe County, to be held on 
Aug. 11. Some of the leading officials 
of the western spring wheat pools have 
been the speakers at these meetings. 


ee oad 


MONTREAL 


Not much new business is reported in 
spring wheat flour, but balances due on 
contracts are being delivered in good 
quantities. The buying public has been 
watching the downward trend of wheat 
quotations, and is, naturally, inclined to 
limit purchases to immediate require- 
ments. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
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tions, Aug. 10, for car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points: top patent, $7.60 bbl; 
patents, $7.35; second patents, $7; ex- 
port patents, $6.80. 

Winter Wheat Flour.—Prices are firm, 
but demand is light. Quotations, Aug. 
10, $7@7.10 bbl, secondhand jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points. 

Exzport—A good business was trans- 
acted with the United Kingdom and the 
Continent generally for immediate and 
September shipment. Buyers show some 
interest for October and November, but 
business for those months does not as 
yet amount to very much. 


NOTES 


C. H. G. Short, general manager of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., is away with 
his family on a motor trip in New Eng- 
land. 


W. L. MacGregor, district sales man- 
ager for the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Montreal, has returned from Kenne- 
bunk Beach, where he passed his annual 
holiday with his family. 

It is announced from Ottawa that the 
trade agreement between Canada and 
Latvia, providing for reciprocal most 
favored nation treatment, was brought 
into force on July 14, 1928. 
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Flour Exhibits at Western Canada Fairs 
By Aubrey Fullerton 


LOUR and flour products made a 

good showing at the Edmonton and 

Calgary summer fairs, the two chief 
exhibition events in Alberta, and attract- 
ed their due measure of attention and 
appreciation from record crowds of visi- 
tors. The baking industry was not so 
well represented, and it would seem as 
though the bakers of western Canada are 
overlooking the publicity possibilities of 
the annual fairs in the interests of their 
particular business. There were, of 
course, the usual displays of home bak- 
ing in the household science sections. 

The new Spillers mill at Calgary had 
a a place at both fairs. The 
mill itself was illustrated by a large pic- 
ture, with some of its products as a set- 
ting. Baking flour and “Wheaties,” the 
firm’s brand of breakfast cereal, were 
shown in this way, and at the Calgary 
event an electric oven made biscuits on 
the spot. The Spillers people took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to do some 
flour talking from their booths. Their 
attendants told all interested callers 
about the processes by which Bake-rite 
flour is produced, particularly about the 
washer, wizzer, and laundry machine by 
which the wheat is thoroughly washed 
before grinding. It is claimed that this 
is the best and completest grain cleansing 
process in use in any mill in Canada, 
and the selling point, of course, is that 
it makes correspondingly clean flour. 
Another Spiller method, it was explained, 
is slow grinding, the machines being set 
to a speed that makes it possible to turn 
out seasoned flour and so to dispense 
with the long maturing process other- 
wise necessary. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co. 
made an exhibit at the Calgary fair in 
which Purity and Hovis flour were em- 
phasized. Its booth was attractively and 
ingeniously marked in letters made of 
loaves of bread, and the display of ce- 
reals, in addition to the two flours, was 
particularly effective. Naturally a good 


deal was made at this booth of Hovis 
flour, which now has a wide vogue 
throughout the West and is steadily gain- 
ing. 


Quaker oats and flour were represent- 
ed at both fairs, the exhibits featuring 
also muffets, Tillson’s bran, Quaker corn 
flakes, and Aunt Jemima pancake flour. 
At the Calgary booth, waffles were 
cooked and served as samples. 

Robin Hood flour was at both fairs 
also, with a showing of rolled oats and 
a hand-out of literature in connection 
with a guessing contest that the company 
is now running. 

At the Edmonton fair an ingenious ex- 
hibit was made by Royal Household flour, 
another of the well-established western 
Canadian ‘brands. 

The Canada Biscuit Co. had a large 
booth at Edmonton, its home town in 
the West, in which it showed samples of 
practically all the lines of biscuits and 
crackers made at its local plant. The 
display was very attractive, with floral 
decorations in confectionery and pastry 
and publicity matter calling attention to 
the fact that the biscuits were made from 
Alberta wheat ground at the company’s 
own mill in Edmonton, a subsidiary to 
the biscuit plant. Soda biscuit continues 
to be the champion line of the company, 
but it is putting out also a great variety 
of plain and fancy biscuits, and the dis- 
play at the Edmonton fair must have im- 
pressed a good many who saw it with 
the wide range of products turned out 
nowadays by a well-equipped bakeshop 
of this particular sort. 

The question arises if flour milling 
companies make as good and effective 
use of their opportunities at the big fairs 
as they might. They sometimes content 
themselves with extremely modest, al- 
most meager, displays of their products, 
resting their appeal to the public on the 
fact that they have booths with their 
brand names prominently shown at the 
front. Nothing, however, can take the 
place of the goods themselves, and it 
would seem to be well worth while to 
make up really showy displays of the 
various packages represented in the com- 
panies’ output. For it is entirely pos- 
sible to make most attractive showings 
of assorted packages of flour and cereals. 

It is, of course, objected that pack- 





aged goods of this sort, particularly bags 
of flour, are likely to be damaged or 
dirtied by such usage, but the fact re- 
mains that it is worth while for millers, 
as for other producers, to go to some 
pains in this way, as one of the means of 
attracting attention to their goods. 

A feature of the summer fairs through 
the Canadian West this year has been 
an exhibit presented jointly by the live 
stock branch of the Dominion govern- 
ment and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ agricultural department, giving a 
pictorial story of the farmers’ marketing 
tour in the British Isles and Denmark 
last winter. The trip, which was for the 
purpose of emphasizing Canada’s market- 
ing opportunities oversea, was repro- 
duced at the fairs in panorama, by means 
of a series of moving panels, on each of 
which some important fact about the 
producing, exporting, and selling situa- 
tion was depicted. 

The openings for more business with 
Great Britain in wheat and flour were 
among the points thus made and illus- 
trated. In literature accompanying the 
display, and describing fully the experi- 
ences and conclusions of the party, the 
following reference was made to wheat 
and the British wheat market: 

“It was learned that Canada occupies 
the foremost place in the wheat market, 
and that No. 2 hard has no equal, owing 
to its high gluten content. Discussion 
regarding our wheat inspection and grad- 
ing systems indicated that they were sat- 
isfactory and that we should see that 
our standards are well maintained. The 
identity of Canadian wheat should be 
preserved right through to the miller. 
The United Kingdom’s consumption of 
flour is 20,000,000 sacks per annum, or 
5,600,000,000 Ibs. Of that vast amount 
80 per cent is imported, either as wheat 
or flour. Canada supplies 34 per cent 
of the wheat required, and foreign coun- 
tries supply just over half. Canada 
draws around $130,000,000 a year from 
wheat exported to the United Kingdom.” 

The suggestion was also thrown out 
that Canadian farmers could market 
wheat in Great Britain more easily and 
profitably than almost any other prod- 
uct. Because of its superior quality, it 
was explained, its grading, and its sell- 
ing organization, the marketing of Cana- 
dian wheat does not present such prob- 
lems as do other products, and wheat 
growers get a much larger proportion of 
the British market value than do other 
producers. There is no apparent reason 
why any less favorable conditions should 
prevail in the future, while the market 
that has already been developed is cap- 
able of considerable expansion by the 
judicious education of over-sea consum- 
ers. 

These were among the facts and fig- 
ures put before the visitors to western 
fairs this summer. They were presented 
in a most attractive form and so in- 
geniously as to attract attention for that 
reason alone, to say nothing of the food 
for thought that they contained. It will 
be strange if some new impetus to wheat 
and flour production in the Canadian 
West does not result. 


oo] 


VANCOUVER 


The first issue of $25,000 (250 shares) 
in the Vancouver Grain Exchange Clear- 
ance Association, Ltd., was heavily over- 
subscribed. It is expected further shares 
will be allotted to applicants oversub- 
scribing the initial issue. Membership of 
the grain pit will probably reach 100; 
original grain division members total 78, 
while numerous applications from all 
parts of the Northwest and Canada have 
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been reaching the directors since it was 
decided to form a futures market here. 
NOTES 

F. W. Riddell, of the Alberta Pacific 

Grain Corporation, was in Vancouver 
tly. 

one Montreal Maru sailed the end of 

July with 4,000 tons Canadian flour for 

Takubar. 

Grocers of Vancouver held a picnic 
recently at Bowen Island. They invited 
the bakers as their guests, and a very 
enjoyable time was had. 

w. C. Shelly, managing director of 
Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., has been elect- 
ed provincial member of the British Co- 
jumbia legislature. He headed the polls 
in Vancouver. 
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WINNIPEG 


Flour business last week was only 
fair, despite a reduction of 30c in prices. 
The extreme weakness of wheat is driv- 
ing buyers away, and importers appar- 
ently are waiting for steadier quotations. 
Some mills were able to work a little ex- 

rt business from Atlantic ports, and 
others booked a few orders for deferred 
shipment, but the aggregate was not 
large. Domestic demand showed no im- 
provement. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Aug. 11, at $8.25 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.65, and first 
clears at $6.65; cottons, 15c more; Pa- 
cific Coast points, 50c more. Second 
patents were quoted at $6.80, car lots, 
basis jute 98's. 

NOTES 

Over 400,000 acres of land in northern 
Alberta owned by the Hudson Bay Co. 
are to be opened for colonization. It is 
planned to settle about 250 British fam- 
ilies on the land between now and next 
spring. 

The Hon. E. G. Strutt, of London, 
Eng., who owns a large farm in Sas- 
katchewan, was in Winnipeg last week 
on his way west. He was accompanied 
by Colonel Parsons, also of London, and 
his farm manager, S. M. Webb. 


The Alberta wheat pool has exercised 
its option to lease the Canadian govern- 
ment elevator No. 2 at Vancouver for 
an additional four years. This elevator 
has been operated by the pool the past 
year, and has a capacity of 1,650,000 bus. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd., has announced that a 
coarse grain pool will function in that 
province for the period 1928-32, inclu- 
sive, for oats, barley, rye and flaxseed, 
the required acreage having been se- 
cured for those years. 

During the 1928-29 season an impor- 
tant exception in the method of pay- 
ment for pool wheat which grades tough 
is being made. Instead of a discount of 
8c bu for all grades of tough wheat as 
formerly, wheat containing from 14.4 to 
15.5 per cent moisture will be paid for 
at a discount of 4c in the initial pay- 
ment, while that containing 15 to 17 per 
cent moisture will be docked 8c under 
the standard grade. 
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MONTREAL WHEAT RECEIPTS LARGE 

MonrreaL, Que.—Grain receipts at the 
elevators of the Montreal harbor com- 
mission for the month of July, 1928, were 
23,128,152 bus, compared to 11,601,853 
for July, 1927. Conditions were similar 
for deliveries, those for July, 1927, being 
12,239,530, and in July, 1928, 23,429,850. 
August is expected to be a bigger month 
than normally, and there is every reason 
to believe that the port of Montreal this 
year will establish another record in the 
movement of grain. 


SASKATCHEWAN CROPS GOOD 
Wiynirecc, Man.—Clarence C. Fields, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
who is touring western Canada, reports 
that crops of central and southern Sas- 
katchewan are quite encouraging, and 
estimates that the average yield of this 

section will be about 25 bus per acre. 


oS 
NEW PIGGLY WIGGLY STORES 
The Piggly Wiggly Western States 
. will open four additional stores in 
the Cleveland, Ohio, district, and plans 
to open other units in northern Ohio. 
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CHICAGO 


The break in wheat resulted in another 
fairly good week. Flour business was 
quite equally divided among northwest- 
ern, southwestern and soft wheat mills. 
A few round lots were booked, and total 
volume was of good size. 

Spring Wheat Flour—There was a 
fairly steady business in old crop flour, 
and many mill branches and brokers also 
reported good sales of new crop. Re- 
ports as to the quality of the latter have 
been very favorable, and several buyers 
entered the market, taking from 500 bbls 
up to 2,500, mainly for shipment up to 
Jan. 1, and a few extending beyond that. 

Hard Winter Flour—There was a 
continued good demand for southwestern 
brands, although individual bookings 
were not as large as a few weeks ago. 
Bakers and jobbers were in the market, 
with sales averaging around 1,500@2,000 
bbls. 

Soft Winter Flour.—-Several round lots 
of soft winters were booked. Cracker 
and pie bakers and jobbers were in the 
market, and sales ranged from single 
cars up to 5,000 bbls. Most of the busi- 
ness was placed .with southern Illinois, 
Missouri and Pacific Coast mills. Michi- 
gan mills continue to hold off. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 11, car 
lots, basis Chicago: new crop spring top 
patent $5.85@6.60 bbl, standard patent 
$5.60@6.30, first clear $5.10@5.50, sec- 
ond clear $4.20@4.60; new crop hard 
winter short patent $5.65@6.20, 95 per 
cent patent $5.20@5.80, straight $5.05@ 
5.50, first clear $4.70@4.95; new crop 
soft winter short patent $5.70@6.50, 
standard patent $5.55@6.30, straight 
$5.40@5.80, first clear $4.95@5.30. 

Durum.—There was only a scattered 
small lot business done in semolinas. 
Buyers seem to be waiting for new crop 
prices, On Aug. 11, No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 3%4c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 344c; No. 3 semolina, 2%c; durum 
patent, 2%c; special grade, 2%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Mem, BeRb.. oc000ccevarscncs . 66 
Previous week . vs 83 
Year ago ...... oe . 95 
TWO FORTS GHO .ccccvscsces 38,000 95 


NOTES 


J. P. Curry, flour and cereal broker, 
called on the trade in St. Louis last 
week. 

R. S. Hays, of the Higginsville (Mo.) 
Milling Co., visited the trade here last 
week. 

George W. Moody, general manager 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., was in 
Chicago last week. 

R. Opsal, of the Haertel Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been in Chicago for sev- 
eral days on business. 

A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold Aug. 10 at $10,500, an ad- 
vance of $500 over the previous sale. 

C. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, has returned from 
a several weeks’ stay at his summer home 
in Michigan. 

Miss Marguerite Gifford, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation Chicago office, 
is enjoying a few weeks’ vacation at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., of Janesville, 
Wis., reports a good quality rye crop 
in that section, although it is not as large 
as in some years. 

Frank M. Rosekrans, Jr., of the Bert- 
ley Co., millfeeds, is on a vacation in 
northwestern Wisconsin, and also visited 
the feed trade in Minneapolis. 

Notice on the Chicago Board of Trade 
trading floor bulletin board: “While the 
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weather is so intensely hot, members are 
permitted to appear in the Exchange 
Hall without coats.” 


Charles R. Decker, vice president of 
and general sales manager for the Chase 
Bag Co., Milwaukee, spent a few days 
at his Chicago office last week. He had 
just returned from New York. 


oo 


MILWAUKEE 


The break in cash wheat near last 
week’s close caused a reaction to new low 
levels for the year in the flour market. 
The trade is now waiting to see just how 
low flour will go, and there have been 
few sales made to buyers on the new 
crop of spring. No established prices 
can be quoted, as the cash market is 
fluctuating too much. Some mills are 
quoting new crop prices on spring wheat 
flour, but the difference between new and 
old is too slight, and buyers are content 
to stay out of the market until new crop 
prices are more firmly established. Bear- 
ish government reports on the wheat 
crop have caused a bear movement in 
flour also. Prices of spring wheat flour 
dropped 50c bbl last week, most of the 
decline coming at the close. 

Quotations, Aug. 11: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patents $4.80@6.80 
bbl, straight $4.50@6.50, first clear $4.15 
@4.75, and second clear $2.90@4.65, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Several sales of southwestern flour 
were made by mill representatives, rang- 
ing from 500 bbls to carload lots. Few 
round lot sales were reported, but oper- 
ators were satisfied. Most of the book- 
ings call for delivery up to Jan. 1, few 
being booked for shipment further ahead 
than that. 

There is not much competition from 
spring wheat flour, since few mills are 
quoting on the new crop. Quotations 
made are regarded merely as guesses. 
Operators are looking for a stronger 
market next week. Prices were 20@55c 
lower at the close. 

Quotations, Aug. 11: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat patents $5.40@6.25 
bbl, straight $5.30@6, and first clear 
$4.15@4.45, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


F. S. Barkow, of the Cahill-Barkow 
Flour Co., Milwaukee, has been confined 
to his home a month by illness. 

E. Lowitz & Co., Chicago, a brokerage 
firm, has opened a branch office at Keno- 
sha, -Wis., which will deal in stocks, 
bonds, grain, and other commodities, on 
commission. ; 

Receipts of flour in Milwaukee during 
July this year were 271,250 bbls, com- 
pared with 212,214 in the same month 
last year, while shipments totaled 2,100 
bbls, against 33,859 a year ago. 

Thomas F, Reid, 80, dean of scales 
salesmen in Wisconsin, died at his home 
in Milwaukee on Aug. 9. He was well 
known in the flour and grain trades 
through his many years’ connection with 
the Howe Scales Co., Chicago. 


Army worms attacked a farm in 
Ozaukee County several days ago and 
stripped oats and barley in a short time. 
Farmers in the vicinity, led by the 
county agent, stopped the attack by dig- 


‘ging a trench in advance of the worms. 


Feed receipts during July totaled 1,620 
tons, against 5,880 a year ago. e grain 


movement, July, 1928, totaled 3,365,400 
bus, against 2,777,790 a year ago. Re- 
ceipts of wheat were larger this year, 
being 1,884,960 bus, against 1,114,560 in 
1927. 

J. Q. Emery, 84, former state dairy 
and food commissioner of Wisconsin, 


639 


died Aug. 5, after a long illness. Mr. 
Emery was first appointed to the state 
position by Governor La Follette in 1902, 
and was reappointed by Governor Blaine 
when he was 80 years old. He was the 
contemporary of and co-worker with 
such men as Governor Hoard, Dean Hen- 
ry and Professor S. M. Babcock. 
oe 


CALIFORNIA UNITS ADDED 
TO LANGENDORF BAKERIES 


San Francisco, Cat.—The purchase of 
the properties of the California Baking 
Co., San Francisco, by the recently or- 
ganized Langendorf United Bakeries, 
Inc., has been announced. The purchase 
is a cash transaction, and the new units 
will be combined with the old property. 
This is the first addition to the company 
since Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
was formed to take over the properties 
of the Langendorf Baking Co. and the 
Old Homestead Bakery, Inc. As a re- 
sult of the amalgamation, the new com- 
pany is expected to show gross sales of 
approximately $5,000,000 annually. 

oo > 
COTTON CROP ESTIMATED 

Wasuincron, D. C.—The United States 
cotton crop was estimated as 67.9 per 
cent normal on Aug. 1 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
total yield was forecasted as 14,291,000 
bales, compared with 12,955,000 in 1927 
and 17,977,000 in 1926. The final out- 
turn of the crop will depend upon wheth- 
er or not the various influences affecting 
the crop remain more or less favorable 
than usual. 

oS 
Canada—June Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 


rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
June, 1928, as officially reported: 











To— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
United Kingdom ........ 223,353 14,139,638 
WRSON TUNOON cc ccccseses 512 456,053 
Newfoundland .......... 39,254 50 
pe PTT ee 5,973 9 
SOMAGIOR. £60052 er ctvecece 43,842 160 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 33,964 sae 
Other Brit. West Indies. 13,525 ones 
British South Africa.... 953 21,555 
PERTND: 0 ceva ewedaamicsoe 3,722 eos 
RUBTPIA. 6s cc cscsvccsecesc 686 
Azores and Madeira..... 2,998 
ek TELE EEO 1,260 
British Honduras ....... 901 
British Guiana .......... 13,415 
PIE 56.4-66-4 504 0-008 15,702 
CUM ce eterseccceteeces 2,938 
CORED. TIGR. os ccsevesccrve 500 e240 
COI, 4. ka.0-0 60Ne 0 60-60 1,313 58,148 
Czechoslovakia ......... 7,241 coos 
rere rs 2,814 ceee 
ce. WERTTRELUL CIEE 581 1,704,458 
SPREE Sa bive OH 268 cove 26,401 47 
Dutch Guiana .......... 711 
Dutch West Indies ..... 525 
| ESE Sr 13,096 
ees eee 282 
a aa re 20 
i, SAE eee Pee 26,833 eeae 
PVOMED isestrocccrvecces vee 286,655 
French Guiana ......... 170 esse 
French West Indies ..... 5,560 
Freneh Africa .......... 738 eee 
Germany .. 790,165 
Greece .... 1,584,996 
BE 406504 bed ec ceieceee sues 
Iceland eece 
DE Sha CRAD CCA oe 404.80.4% " 390,213 
Irish Free State...-..... 15,709 56,000 
Pe, eee ee 2,500 406,405 
EABOPIR. cecccoccccsescecs 227 sees 
PUOUMOUUOMEE ccccccescece 25,134 1,295,805 
New Zealand ........... 5,034 4,000 
BE, dates ig 5.0 6s vs 0:8 152 0% 
Sr 23,737 200,000 
BEOMEOD scccctecvcsedeses eee.e 40,334 
BEGPOGCO oc cccvsesccccece 1 eri 
UIE rae 0s 0.0 p 04 V0 6 4% 1,127 
Portuguese Africa ...... 1,266 
Philippine Islands ...... 1,475 
Oo 1,964 
PRROMEIMO cccccisccescccs 1,542 
eee eee : 357 
San Domingo ...... 847 obese 
CE SA8C eet pe ses 06% 524,947 
ee TODO 5,999 eee 
Se 1,386 
BOURER TsGOM@ oc vcccccese 55 
Spanish Africa ......... 744 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 703 
WRENN cect vceceseene 6,093 

eee 716,013 21,959,638 


Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
middlings rolled oats 





Wetted MamgGom ..6i608 cscee 42,424 
United States .......... 304,126 1 
BIOTUAUGR ccccccccvvcece 2,754 35 
DL: % «sind 1.0.6.6660 00:6 vans 2,936 
British Guiana ......... 171 88 
PND cc vccvcsseece ‘ane 105 
TAMBICR .occcccscccvecs 190 144 
Other B. W. Indies..... 103 34 
Newfoundland ......... 1,750 54 
Irish Free State ....... See5 658 
WOGMOD cevtccctcescocese eee 743 
EsMttOMIG 2 cccccececcvecs ses 63 
BOOW BeRlamE no csccccce Eeere* 4 
Netherlands ........... 1,605 
GRIM Laictcccovscwsccce eeise 94 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 22 7 
British South Africa ... eevee 396 

TOtMs cecccsviecovecces 309,116 49,391 
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NEW YORK 


Despite the rapid changes in the wheat 
market, a satisfactory volume of flour 
business was closed last week. Although 
previous sales covered the bulk of the 
requirements of the biggest bakers, those 
next in size, also big consumers, came in, 
as did the jobbing trade, for round lots 
for both immediate and future shipment. 

Interest centered on spring wheat 
grades, with prices on the new crop 
basis. Mills did not follow all wheat 
changes closely; many of them went up 
the full extent of the advance in grain, 
but did not take off 5c for each cent it 
dropped back. Because of this, many 
sales could not be consummated, and in 
some instances a difference of only 10c 
bbl prevented completion. Little attempt 
was made to follow the market on clear 
prices, as this grade of flour was so 
scarce that good brands were priced 
higher than many standard patents, Buy- 
ers retained an active interest in high 
glutens, but prices were too high to per- 
mit much business, 

Quotations on Kansas flours covered a 
wide range. However, it was felt that 
those 20@40c below the general range 
should be more accurately designated as 
stuffed straights than standard patents, 
and the best known brands were within 
about 15c of each other. 

Changes were so rapid at the close of 
the week that it was extremely difficult 
to quote accurately. Quotations, Aug. 
11, all in jutes: spring fancy patents 
$6.50@7 bbl, standard patents $6.10@ 
6.50, clears $6@6.35; hard winter shott 
patents $5.80@6.25, standard patents 
$5.55@5.85; soft winter straights, $6@ 
6.30. 

NOTES 


H. H. Hanneman, of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, called at this 
office last week. 


Walter Thune, eastern credit manager 
at Buffalo for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the New York 
offices nearly all of last week. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Aug. 4, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 1,426,782 bus 
and 48,480 bbls. 


Frank R. Prina, of the Frank R. Prina 
Corporation, flour broker, left for Grand 
Forks, N. D., on Aug. 9, to visit the 
State Mill & Elevator Co., the account 
of which he handles in the metropolitan 
district. 


Several out-of-town flour men visited 
New York last week, among them J. F. 
Kroutil, president and manager of the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., Robert 
F. Imbs, secretary of the J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis, and William B. 
Hanna, Boston representative for the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 


W. C. Duncan, New York manager 
for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., was back on the floor last 
week after being home for nearly a 
month with a dislocated shoulder and a 
fractured arm, the result of an accident 
on the golf course. They are still in a 
plaster cast. Clifford E. Soward, also 
of the New York office of the mill, has 
returned with his family from a motor 
trip to Toronto, his former home, being 
gone about three weeks. 
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BUFFALO 


Business in Buffalo territory was both 
good and bad last week, a fair increase 
in sales being reported at a substantial 
reduction in prices. Shipping directions 


slackened, and production at -the mills 
dropped two points below that of the 
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previous week, being 78 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Prices on patents declined 25c, clears 
20c and rye flours 25c, as the trade con- 
tinued its waiting attitude and asked for 
further reductions. Considerable new 
business was reported for fall shipment. 

There was little change in the export 
market, as Canadian crop prospects and 
sufficient stocks to meet immediate re- 
quirements encouraged a wide difference 
between buyers’ and millers’ ideas. For- 
eign stocks, according to reports, though 
not heavy, are sufficient to carry consum- 
ers for some time, and there is no imme- 
diate prospect for increased activity un- 
less prices are cut. 

Kansas mill representatives reported a 
further reduction of 25c, with sales light 
and hard to close, due to the continued 
decline. 

Quotations, Aug. 11, 98’s, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $6.95@7.40 bbl; 
standard patents $6.45@6.65, first clears 
$5.80@6.05, fancy clears, $6.05@6.30; 
white rye $6.20@6.50, medium $6.15@ 
6.35, dark $4.10@4.40; Kansas first pat- 
ents, new crop, $6.75, second patents 
$5.90; No. 2 semolina, 3%c Ib, bulk, lake- 
and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, Aug. 11: spring 
patents $7.15@7.60, and white rye $6.40 
@6.70, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ee, BaEE os ccies 255,500 199,614 78 

Previous week .. 295,500 202,963 80 

WORF AMO cecoere 238,000 197,185 83 

Two years ago... 238,000 192,336 81 

Three years ago. 238,000 188,168 79 
<°“<cf! 

BALTIMORE 


Flour buyers were discouraged last 
week, with fairly good supplies on hand 
and prices falling. The government re- 
port on wheat is calculated to put all 
prospects of flour trading to sleep for 
some time. Mills were anxious to sell, 
regardless of declining feed, being ap- 
parently ready to accept almost any 
reasonable bid, but the trade desired 
more stable markets. 

Sales were hard to locate. Prices 
were more or less demoralized, and all 
on a new crop basis. Buyers were re- 
luctant to purchase. Good new crop 
spring standards were obtainable at 
$6.25 bbl, cotton, while an occasional car 
of near-by soft winter straight sold as 
low as $5.15, bulk. Most buyers kept 
under cover, regarding the situation as 
serious, most unfortunate, and unneces- 
sary. 

Closing prices, Aug. 11, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 10@25c less in bulk: first 
spring patent (new) $6.50@6.75, stand- 
ard patent (new) $6@6.25; hard winter 
short patent (new) $6.25@6.50, straight 
(new) $5.75@6; soft winter short pat- 
ent (new, near-by) $5.90@6.15, straight 
(new, near-by) $5.35@5.60. 


NOTES 


Exports last week included 60,000 bus 
corn, an unusual amount for the port at 
this time. 

Included in receipts last week were 
1,293 bbls flour and 114,008 bus barley 
destined for export. 

J. W. Lee, New York, assistant for- 
eign freight agent for the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, was on ’change, Aug. 10. 

Irving Blaustein, son of Lewis Blau- 
stein, president of the General Flour Co., 
has become associated with his father in 
business. 

Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, niillers, Westminster, Md., 
says that, while the wheat in his section 


is irregular in quality, there is plenty of 
the good kind to be had. 

Henry M. Warfield, president of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, who 
has been ill for some weeks, is able to 
be about. 


Miss Ruth Douglas has succeeded Miss 
Waltie as the flour demonstrator at Bal- 
timore for the Wilkins-Rogers Milling 
Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


The Nelson Steamship Co. has inaugu- 
rated improved weekly sailings between 
Baltimore and Pacific Coast ports, with 
a steamer leaving here every Monday. 


J. Ross Myers, of J. Ross Myers & 
Son, flour jobbers, and Stuart Egerton, 
of Egerton Bros., wholesale grocers and 
flour distributors, are at Eaglesmere, 
Pa., for their usual summer outing. 


Receipts of new southern wheat by 
boat so far this season, 1,164,076 bus; 
same period last year, 1,175,435. Range 
of prices last week was 90c@$1.30 bbl, 
compared with $1.05@1.38% last year. 

It is announced the Baltimore & Caro- 
lina Steamship Co. will discontinue its 
Havana service from Baltimore on Aug. 
21; that the Isthmian Steamship Lines, 
Norton, Lilly & Co., local agents, will 
revive their service from Baltimore to 
India on Aug. 14; that the America- 
France Line, Terminal Shipping Co., lo- 
cal agent, will revive its service from 
Baltimore to French Atlantic ports on 
Aug. 14; that the Cunard Line will re- 
vive its service from Baltimore to Avon- 
mouth, Eng., on Sept. 1; that the Blue 
Funnel Line, Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., 
Inc., local agent, will revive its service 
from Baltimore to Singapore, Penang, 
Straits Settlements, and Manila and 
Hongkong, on Aug. 15. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


The flour was dull last week, and prices 
were reduced about 25c in sympathy with 
the downward movement in wheat. Buy- 
ers lack confidence and the market is 
very unsettled. A few sales of new 
flour have been reported, but purchasers 
as a rule are holding off, awaiting fur- 
ther developments. 

Prices old crop, basis 140-lb jutes, 
Aug. 11: spring first patent $7.50@7.75 
bbl, standard patent $7@7.35, first clear 
$6.40@6.65; hard winter short patent 
$6.90@7.30, straight $6.50@6.75; soft 
winter straight, $6.50@7.25. 


NOTES 


Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, is 
spending two weeks at Ocean City, N. J. 


The General Baking Co. is installing 
improved ovens in its bakery at Tenth 
and Reed streets. 


A. C. Crabbs, of the Crabbs, Reynolds, 
Taylor Co., grain firm of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., was a recent visitor on ’change. 


The monthly meeting of the board of 
directors of the Commercial Exchange 
was held in the Bourse on Aug. 9. Wil- 
liam N. Hill, grain and feed dealer, of 
Markham, Pa., was elected a member, 
but no other business of importance was 
transacted. 


The bakery of G. Beers, 1222 South 
Seventeenth Street, was entered by bur- 
glars early in the morning of Aug. 11. 
Mr. Beers succeeded in driving them off 
without monetary loss, although he was 
quite badly injured and is in St. Agnes 
Hospital suffering from concussion of 
the brain and serious cuts and bruises. 


The following delegates have neen ap- 
pointed to represent the Maritime Ex- 
change at the annual convention of the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterway Association 
at Cape May Sept, 4-8: J..S. W. Holton, 
James T. Kernan, Walter T. Roach, W. 
W. Frazier, Jr., John W. Liberton, Wil- 
liam E. Bernard, Nathan Hayward, John 
A. Tait and L. R. Holmes. 


A luncheon was given at the Union 
League on Aug. 9 by George W. Ed- 
monds, manager of the Philadelphia 
Ocean Traffic Bureau. After the lunch- 
eon various problems confronting the 
maritime interests were discussed, and 
it was decided that a survey of the port 
be made in the near future, with the 
view to the utilization of every facility 
in order to meet the increased traffic oc- 
casioned by the larger number of ships 
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discharging and loading huge cargoes of 
freight over Philadelphia wharves. 
J.C. Jackson, 
oS 


PITTSBURGH 


Moderate sales of flour featured the 
market last week. Due to the wheat de- 
clines, many buyers came to the concly- 
sion that they would be able to purchase 
flour at lower levels by holding off for g 
time. There was more of an optimistic 
feeling, shared by buyer and seller alike 
as to the future of the market. The 
majority of the mills, both in the North- 
west and the Southwest, have booked 
rather good-sized orders in the last few 
weeks. Established brands of springs 
were the best sellers. Clears sold rather 
freely, with demand’ for soft winter fair, 
Prices held rather firm. Semolina was 
quoted at 3c Ib, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales 
were moderate. 

Quotations, Aug. 11, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $6.25 
@6.75 bbl, standard patent $6@6.50; hard 
winter short patent $6@6.50, standard 
patent $5.75@6; hard winter low protein 
standard patent, $5.25@5.50; clears, $5 
@5.50; soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 


NOTES 


The Warren (Pa.) Baking Co. plans 
to establish a branch plant at Bradford, 
Pa. 


An armed bandit held up Adam W. 
Seacrist, manager of a chain grocery 
store at York, Pa., and robbed him of 
$275 in cash. 

The Elgin (Pa.) Flour Mills, operat- 
ed by H. H. Gleason, were broken into 
by thieves who stole flour and grain 
valued at $75. 


Charles R. Crouch, president of Crouch 
Bros. Co., Inc., operating a 450-bbl mill 
at Erie, Pa, died Aug. 8 at Belfast, 
Ireland, while on his honeymoon, Death 
resulted from pneumonia. 


Twenty-two bakery saleswomen of Al- 
toona, Pa., attended a course of lessons 
on “Bakery Salesmanship,” by Miss 
Alice M. Dowling, of The Fleischmann 
Co. The meetings were held at the 
Penn Alto Hotel. 


Over 30,000 attended the annual outing 
of the retail grocers of Harrisburg, Pa., 
Aug. 9, at Hershey Park. A. H. Kreid- 
er was general chairman. Local flour 
men and the Schmidt, Manbeck and 
Freihofer baking companies co-operated 
in the affair. 


Joseph A. Simon, of A. Simon & Sons, 
Inc., wholesale grocer, Lock Haven, Pa. 
recently was married to Miss Marian A. 
Young, of Birmingham, Pa. Following 
a motor trip through the Adirondack 
Mountains, the couple will reside at 
Lock Haven. 


Hiram T. Rose, aged 47, for many 
years engaged in the flour and grocery 
trade at Rouseville, Pa., died on Aug. 5. 
He was also famed as a nonmedical 
healer, and gained such a large patron- 
age that he retired from the grocery 
trade. He was active in Masonic mat- 
ters. 


F. G. Heisey, of Lebanon, Pa., was re- 
elected president of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Pennsylvania at 
the convention at Oil City. William 
Smedley, of Philadelphia, was re-elected 
secretary, and presented with a loving 
cup. The 1929 convention will be held 
at Allentown. 


Five men and a woman are under ar- 
rest at Pittsburgh on suspicion of being 
implicated in the $17,000 payroll holdup 
of the Ward Baking Co. on April 2. 
The woman’s arrest led to her giving the 
police data that resulted in the other 
arrests. She stated that the quintet had 
also planned to hold up the Dusenberry 
Baking Co., pie makers. 


The state department of agriculture. 
in its preliminary estimate of the wheat 
crop of Lancaster County for 1928, 
placed it at 103,310 acres and 3,583,000 
bus. The final estimate last year was 
an increase on the year preceding, and 
this year’s crop is even better than that 
of 1927. It is reported that millers of 
that county have bought or contracted to 
buy in excess of 1,000,000 bus wheat for 
grinding in local mills. Exporters are 
seeking another 1,000,000 bus, while 
about 500,000 will be used by the grow- 
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ers for seed, home baking and chicken 
feed. Millers report that the wheat is 
very fine, making the best flour in years. 
C. C. Larus. 
oe 


BOSTON 


Demand for flour last week was gen- 
erally dull, although there were some 
small sales made, The call was largely 
for supplies for immediate use, mainly 
hard winter patents. Spring wheat pat- 
ents ruled slow, with an easier tone, and 
prices fully 25@85c lower than in the 
revious week. Millers of these flours 
were evidently in the market for cus- 
tomers, and there was considerable pres- 
sure to sell. Nearly all business was on 
a new wheat basis, and some very low 
prices were made. The results, how- 
ever, So far as increased business was 
concerned, were not very satisfactory, 
although local stocks carried are only 
moderate. Receipts for the week were 
39,000 bbls, compared with 30,000 in the 
previous one, and 23,000 a year ago. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
lbs, in sacks, on Aug. 11: spring patents, 
special $7.15@7.50, standard patents 
$6.15@7.25, first clears $6@6.25; hard 
winter patents, $6@6.35; soft winter pat- 
ents $6.25@7.10, straight $6.10@6.30, 
clears $6@6.20. 

NOTES 


Visitors at the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange last week included David A. 
Noyes and J. J. Morre, Chicago, and 
John H. Robinson and J. F. Mossey, of 
Kenosha, Wis. 


The purchasing department of the 
Massachusetts commission on adminis- 
tration and finance opened bids on Aug. 
9 for 28,000 bbls flour for the use of the 
various institutions of the state. The 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
represented by Harry S. Leviston, se- 
cured the contract at $5.97 bbl. There 
were 14 bidders. 

Louis W. DePass. 
oS 


REASONS FOR LACK OF APPETITE 
PARENTS with offspring that have to 

be forced to eat will be glad to know 
that scientists are on the trail of the 
reasons back of lack of appetite. 

Professor J. C. Drummond, well-known 
vitamin specialist, and Dr. S. K. Kon, of 
University College, London, have found 
that there is a close relationship between 
the amount of vitamin B in the diet and 
the total amount of food taken. Pigeons 
fed a diet adequate in all respects ex- 
cept that it lacked vitamin B gradually 
lost all appetite for the meals presented 
to them. Another group, kept under ob- 
servation as controls, fed as much food 
as they wanted along with an ample ra- 
tion of vitamin B, grew healthily and re- 
tained normal appetite. A third group, 
fed only the amount of food that the 
first group actually ate plus a plentiful 
supply of the vitamin in question, showed 
loss of weight due to slight starvation. 

From their results, Professor Drum- 
mond and Dr. Kon concluded that the 
loss of weight that is always associated 
with lack of vitamin is simply caused by 
partial starvation; the pigeons lose their 
appetites and refuse to eat the deficient 
food, and hence lose weight. 

Since vitamin B occurs in only minute 
quantities in different foods, its presence 
becomes of increasing importance. Con- 
sequently, an elaborate study of this 
question has been taken in hand at the 
chemical department of St. Thomas’ Hos- 
pital Medical School, London, by Dr. R. 
H. A. Plimmer and his colleagues. They 
tested a number of cereals by feeding 
them to pigeons for a long period. They 
found that none of the cereals examined 
contained such a rich amount of vitamin 
B as did dried yeast. Wheat, barley 
and rye contained more vitamin B than 
corn or oats. These investigators, like 
Professor Drummond and Dr. Kon, found 
that young animals need more vitamin B 
than adults, and that the first important 
symptom is loss of appetite, which leads 
to loss of weight—Pasadena Evening 
Post. 
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Pittsburgh—New oats were in fair 
demand last week, with prices holding 
firm. Offerings were liberal. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 11: No. 2 white, 481,@49c 
bu; No. 3 white, 471,@48c. 
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SEATTLE 


There was an active inquiry for soft 
wheat flour last week from the eastern 
half of the country, both seaboard and 
interior, but prices fluctuated so rapidly 
that comparatively little business was 
consummated. 

In north coast markets very few, if 
any, bakers have booked forward, or 
have flour to come on old bookings. 
Nevertheless, having saved a lot of 
money by not buying before the sharp 
declines of recent weeks, and believing 
that the bottom has not been reached, 
they are more determined than ever to 
buy for the present only for current 
needs, and to wait until prices become 
steadier or take an upward trend. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Aug. 10: family 
short patent $6.90@7.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry $5.25@5.60, 98’s; stand- 
ard patent $5.80@6.15, 98's; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.10@7.25, 98’s. New crop hard 
wheat top patents, carloads, coast, ar- 
rival draft terms: Dakota, $7.20@7.90; 
Montana, $6.35@7.40. 

Export Trade—tThe Orient is in the 
market for flour, but business has been 
unworkable, as bids are far too low and 
new crop wheat is difficult to secure. 
Declines in wheat prices have been so 
constant and extreme that Pacific north- 
western growers have been refusing to 
sell at current quotations. With export 
grades now netting the farmers nearer 
90c bu than $1, only those obliged to do 
so have been selling. Export grades are 
nominally below the point at which, or- 
dinarily, there would be a heavy oriental 
flour movement, but the export trade is 
paralyzed by the tightness with which 
wheat is held and by the fact that orien- 
tal buyers have more than discounted 
the declines in wheat values. Bids for 
export straights at the close were around 
$4.60 bbl, f.o.b., this coast, or 30@40c 
below what most of the mills would ac- 
cept. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Me. Celh 2c ccces 46,800 28,591 61 
Previous week .. 46,800 27,822 59 
Year ago ....... 46,800 20,728 44 
Two years ago... 52,800 23,715 58 
Three years ago. 52,800 20,257 38 
Four years ago.. 52,800 31,609 60 
Five years ago... 52,800 35,366 67 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 5-11 ....... 57,000 34,704 61 
Previous week .. 57,000 30,937 54 
Year ago ....... 57,000 22,453 39 
Two years ago... 57,000 28,548 50 
Three years ago. 57,000 22,337 39 
Four years ago... 57,000 28,514 50 
Five years ago... 57,000 15,528 27 

NOTES 


The mill of the Nezperce (Idaho) 
Grain & Milling Co. has been taken 
over by L. R. Snyder. 


Total water shipments of wheat (flour 
included) from the Pacific Northwest 
in July were 2,556,490 bus, against 1,- 
926,230 in July, 1927. 

W. H. Irvine, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
who recently underwent a serious opera- 
tion, and who for a time was in a criti- 
cal condition, is now convalescing satis- 
factorily. 


Flour exports in July from Seattle and 
Tacoma: to Hongkong, 26,685 bbls; 
Shanghai, 1,000; Chosen, 75; Manila, 37,- 
670; Cebu, 11,415; Lloilo, 6,150; Zam- 
boanga, 690; Hamburg, 860; Glasgow, 
1,070; Amsterdam, 225; Guayaquil, 6,- 
925; Buenaventura, 420; Mollendo, 455; 
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La Paz, 1,760; Balboa, 185; Hawaii, 11,- 
805. 

Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports from Seattle and Tacoma in July: 
to New York, 6,670 bbls; Philadelphia, 
5,535; Boston, 2,375; Baltimore, 500; 
Charleston, 1,800; New Orleans, 150; 
San Francisco, 23,010; Los Angeles, 10,- 
810; San Diego, 650. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma), 
and from the Columbia River (Portland 
and Astoria), in July, 1928, as reported 
by the merchants’ exchanges of Seattle 
and Portland: 

FLOUR, BBLS 

















’ From———, 

Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
+ . WrerrererT ie 86=—# +a es 2,155 
oo Te ee 83,480 18,150 101,630 
S. and C. America 9,745 5,950 15,695 
Pee 11,800 = .cecee 11,800 
California ....... 34,470 72,790 107,260 
Atlantic ports ... 17,180 18,125 35,305 
British Columbia. B.066 = ccesee 2,055 
BIBGHR cccccccese S.84G = caecce 3,845 
Potala wcccvces 164,730 115,015 279,745 

WHEAT, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 

lm From——— 

Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
BD vccevnces ces 48 1,062 1,110 
California ......... 100 1 101 
Hawall ......cscces 5 eeee 5 
S. and C. America. 39 20 59 
British Columbia .. 2 er 2 
Atlantic ports ..... cow 19 19 
WOON se ceireszes 194 1,102 1,296 

oo SD 
OGDEN 


Continued heavy shipments of flour, 
despite declining markets, brought pe- 
culiar market conditions for Ogden mill- 
ers during the week ending Aug. II. 
Shipping instructions were extensive on 
old contracts, and mills reported that no 
surplus stocks were accumulating. Two 
mills had difficulty in keeping up with 
their orders, and each of the plants 
worked to full capacity for the seven- 
day period. 

At the same time, Ogden millers an- 
nounced price reductions of 40c bbl in 
southeastern territory and in California. 
Not since the early days of the war have 
prices been as low as now. Millers are 
seeking wheat they can purchase for 
immediate grinding, as the 1927 crop re- 
serves are nearly all gone and farmers 
are not marketing their 1928 wheat. 

All grades of flour were affected by 
the price change in the southeastern 
states, buyers being offered flour on the 
following basis in 98-lb cotton bags: high 
patents, $6.80@7.20 bbl and straights 
$5.75@6.10, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River common 
points. Likewise in the intermountain 
states, the decline of 40c affected all 
grades, the quotations being: family pat- 
ents $6.50@7, second patents $6.90@7 
and straights $6.10@6.35, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. Offers to California buyers 
showed 40c decline on family patents 
and 10c on second patents, being based 
as follows: first patents $6.45@6.60, sec- 
ond patents $6.60@7.85 and straights 
$6.10@6.50, car lots, f.o.b.. San Fran- 
cisco and other California common 
points. 

NOTES 


W. G. Phillips, of Peck Bros., flour 
brokers, Little Rock, Ark., was in Og- 
den last week on his way to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Operation of the new Lakeside Mill- 
ing Co. plant in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
will start before September 1, according 
to W. W. Percival, president. 

C, E. Robinson, national president of 
the Association of Operative Millers, has 
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returned to Ogden from American Fork, 
Utah, where he was called by the death 
of his father. 


Among Ogden visitors recently were 
E. J. Standage, chief engineer, C. E. 
Armstrong, assistant comptroller, and 
Allen Drummond, traveling auditor, for 
the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. 


Profits totaling $50,000 will be dis- 
tributed to 2,500 of the Utah Poultry 
Producers’ Co-operative Association in 
dividends this month, Clyde C. Ed- 
monds, manager, has announced. This is 
the largest dividend yet distributed by 
this organization. 


Making an effort to save wheat and 
hay fields of northwestern Utah from 
ravages of rabbits, sportsmen of Ogden 
and vicinity organized a hunt, Aug. 11, 
a slaughter of over 10,000 rabbits re- 
sulting. Similar drives are held each 
winter, but this is the first time that a 
summer campaign has been found nec- 
essary.” 


Utah’s wheat crop will total 6,372,000 
bus this year, according to Frank An- 
drews, federal and state agricultural 
statistician. In 1927 it was 5,678,000. 
Southern Idaho is harvesting the largest 
crop in several years, Ogden millers re- 
porting that the Ogden production terri- 
tory in these two states will show a total 
increase of 7,000,000 bus over 1927. 

W. E. Zuppann. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Under the pressure of continued low 
prices, flour business last week improved 
somewhat, although the volume on new 
crop flour is below normal. Bakers, gen- 
erally, have old contracts to carry them 
for the next 60 days, and are hesitant 
about making new contracts, against 
which they will not be able to draw dur- 
ing that time. This will leave but 30 
days before carrying charges start on 
such contracts, and most bakers are de- 
cidedly opposed to paying such charges 
after 90 days, in accord with the new 
rule of the Flour Dealers’ Association. 

Quotations, Aug. 10, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, September shipment: Idaho fam- 
ily patents, $6.30@6.50 bbl; Montana 
family patents, $6.60@6.80; Montana 
hard wheat patents $7@7.25, clears $6.30 
@6.50; Kansas patents, $7@7.25; Dakota 
top patents, $8@8.50; Idaho hard wheat 
patents, $6.40@6.60; Oregon- Washington 
blue-stem patents, $6.30@6.50; northern 
straight grades, $6@6.20; California pas- 
try, $5.80@6; California blue-stem pat- 
ents, $6.50@6.70. 

E. M. Lrrsrncer. 
oS 


THE KING OF WHEATS 
THE story of a Swedish farmer boy 
in Minnesota who developed a rust- 
less wheat is told in “Red Rust,” a re- 
cent popular novel by Cornelia James 
Cannon. Primarily the book is another 
of the Middle West pioneering series 
that was begun by Herbert Quick not 
many years ago and carried on by a 
number of other authors, among them 
Rolvaag, in “Giants in the Earth,” and 

Martha Ostenso, in “Wild Geese.” 

For The Northwestern Miller a review 
of the book, owing to its predominant 
rustless wheat theme, should be written 
by an agronomist. Volunteers from 
among this breed of men are cordially 
invited ! 

Matts Swenson, the hero of the tale, is 
the sort of lad who reads Darwin be- 
tween the plow handles, so to speak. He 
notices a stalk of beardless wheat, bigger 
and heavier than any he has ever seen 
before. He cuts it and puts it away, and 
next spring plants it. And this is his 
vision: “The narrow walls of the little 
cabin seemed to part and let Matts’ eye 
of imagination look upon endless miles 
of prairie growing only such rich bear- 
ing wheat, and upon grain elevators 
filled to overflowing with golden kernels 
to feed a world of hungry men.” 

Through Matts’ eyes and recorded in 
his experiments the author sets forth the 
story of wheat, historically and botan- 
ically. And except for the fact that 
Matts seems rather a feeble and casual 
instrument for the development of such 
a thing as the King of Wheats, the story 
is something of an epic. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Offerings of millfeed were 
not heavy last week, and demand was 
sufficient to absorb everything available. 
Bran and standard middlings were in 
best request, mainly for prompt ship- 
ment. Buyers do not seem inclined to 
enter into extended contracts. On Aug. 
11 spring bran was quoted at $24.75@ 
25.50 ton, hard winter bran $25@25.50, 
standard middlings $24.75@25.50, flour 
middlings $31@33 and red dog $43@44. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeed was steady last 
week until the close, when the rapid de- 
clines in the cash grain markets brought 
it to new low levels, below the quotations 
of a year ago. There was small demand, 
buyers showing little confidence, although 
at the end of the week there was a better 
inquiry. Eastern buyers are asking for 
bids below present quotations, but there 
are some who are willing to place fair- 
sized orders for last quarter shipment. 
Millfeed lost 50c@$2, and red dog $3. 
Receipts were 1,760 tons, against 2,590 
a year ago, and shipments totaled 2,010 
tons, compared with 2,533. Quotations, 
Aug. 11: spring bran $25@25.50 ton, 
winter bran $25@26, standard middlings 
$24.50@25, flour middlings $31@32 and 
red dog $41@42, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Demand for millfeed was 
quiet early last week, but improved ma- 
terially toward the close. Values were 
higher for deferred shipments than for 
immediate deliveries. Offerings were 
about in line for this season of the year. 
Quotations, Aug. 11: soft winter bran 
$25.50@26 ton, hard winter bran $25@ 
25.50, and gray shorts $30@31. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Millfeed is a very mixed 
proposition nowadays. Some of the 
larger city mills still have contracts in 
force and have very little of any grade 
to offer, with the exception of flour mid- 
dlings, for August shipment. In conse- 
quence, they are holding their asking 
prices firm, and still want a premium of 
$1 over spot for September-November 
shipment and $2 over for December. At 
the same time, numerous interior mills 
have feed of all kinds on track or in 
transit. These distress offerings can be 
picked up at a discount, and tend to 
give the market an appearance of weak- 
ness. Demand, according to jobbers, is 
very scattered and of no importance. 
Extreme difficulty is being experienced to 
get buyers to furnish directions against 
contracts entered into when the market 
was higher than at present. On_ the 
other hand, with city mills behind on 
deliveries of standard middlings for 
August shipment, buyers are offering to 
cancel at the difference in the market. 
Country offerings of flour middlings and 
red dog are increasing, so that values on 
these grades have weakened a little. 
Mills quote bran at $23.50@24 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $24.50@25, flour middlings 
$32@34, red dog $42@43, wheat mixed 
feed $28@34, and rye middlings $23.50@ 
25, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Aug. 14 Year ago 

eeee+@23.00 §$.....@27.00 

Stand. middlings.. .....@23.00 35.00@35.50 
Flour middlings... 30.00@31.00 39.00@40,00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 40.00@41.00 46.50@47.00 

Duluth—Buyers displayed only nomi- 
nal interest in millfeed last week. The 
mills sold some in mixed cars with flour, 
but outside of that made no effort to 
push business. 

Great Falls.—Millfeed demand was 
slower last week, with sales made at 
firm prices. On Aug. 11 it was quoted 
at $29@30 ton, basis Seattle. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City—There was a little more 
strength to millfeed last week. Demand 
for bran, especially, has improved. While 
some believe that mills will have cleaned 
up their August commitments by the 
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middle of the month and have plenty to 
offer in the latter half, others think that 
the output will be smaller than expected, 
owing to the decline in wheat and the 
difficulty millers are experiencing in get- 
ting shipping directions. Some sales of 
northwestern standard middlings are re- 
ported in Kansas City at a price con- 
siderably under that asked for shorts. 
The better demand has strengthened 
prices, which closed the week about un- 
changed from the previous one after 
having regained some losses. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 11: bran, $23@23.50 ton; 
brown shorts, $26.50@27; gray shorts, 
$28@ 28.50. 


A tchison-Leavenworth.—Millfeeds _ re- 
covered last week from a depression, 
and demand improved. In some _in- 
stances, mills are not operating as fully 
as originally anticipated. Shorts were 
quoted on Aug. 11 at $28@28.50 ton; 
mill-run bran $25.50@26 and bran $23@ 
23.50. Feed is selling at $1@2 ton pre- 
mium for November-December, 


Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand showed 
improvement last week, prices advancing 
about 50c toward the close. Consider- 
able inquiry was received late in the 
week from all branches of the trade. 
Most mills have been able to dispose of 
their output, and very little is being 
stored. Quotations, Aug. 11, Kansas 
City basis: bran, $22.50 ton; mill-run, 
$25.50; gray shorts, $28. 


Salina.—Millfeed was in good demand 
last week, owing to the lower prices. 
Quotations, Aug. 9: bran, $22@23 ton; 
mill-run, $25@26; gray shorts, $27.50@28. 


Oklahoma.—There was a very good 
demand for millfeed for immediate de- 
livery, and also for deferred shipment, 
last week. Mills are not selling, how- 
ever, for deferred shipment. Feed mills 
are running at full capacity, and a 
steady lowering of prices is expected. 
Quotations, Aug. 9: straight bran, $1.30 
per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.45; shorts, $1.60, 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed continues weak, and 


prices have been cut to keep it moving. 
Undertone weak, and expected that it 
may go lower. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted, Aug. 10, at $28 ton, mixed 
feed $31@32 and middlings $34@36, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Evansville. — Millfeed demand was 
heavier last week. Pastures are suffer- 
ing from drouth, and dairymen are 
forced to do some dry feeding. Ship- 
ments are being made to the South and 
the East. Farmers with wheat too poor 
for milling purposes are having it ground 
for feed for cattle and hogs. Quotations, 
Aug. 11: bran, $32 ton; mixed feed, $36; 
shorts, $38. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—Brokers reported an im- 
provement last week in demand for pure 
bran, but only a light one for brown 
shorts and scarcely any for gray shorts. 
Red dog was reported quiet. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 10, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat 
bran, basis 100-lb bags, $33@34 ton, for 
September delivery $30@31;_ spring 
wheat bran, $40; spring wheat gray 
shorts, $40@42; soft wheat brown shorts, 
$39@41; soft wheat red dog, $50@51. 


New Orleans.—Local demand for mill- 
feed was fair last week, orders being 
mostly for current or near future re- 
quirements. Export demand was some- 
what improved. A total of 3,648 sacks 
left New Orleans, all for Latin Amer- 
ica. Quotations, Aug. 9: wheat bran, 
$1.60 per 100 lbs; shorts, $1.90. 


Memphis.—Trading in feed was at a 
minimum last week, as large consumers 
are not inclined to buy for more than 
immediate needs. Wheat bran sold as 
low as $26.25 ton, but by Aug. 11 rallied 
to $26.75@27 without takers. Gray 
shorts also advanced slightly to $31.75. 


Nashville —Millfeed was in more lib- 
eral supply last week, with demand not 
so active. Some mills reported sales 
slow, while others had a fair demand. 
The trend of the market was lower. 
Quotations, Aug. 11: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $27@30 ton; standard middlings, 
$33@37. 

Norfolk.—Feed prices are sagging 
slowly with free offerings. Quotations, 
Aug. 10: red dog, $49@51 ton; flour 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwesterng Miller by wire Tuesday, Aug. 14, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
a $25.00 @ 26.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 25.00@25.50 
Soft winter bran @ 
Standard middlings* 


Red dog 43.00 @44.00 


Buffalo 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran eo seee 
Standard middlings* .... .... 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


sees + @40.00 
45.00 @ 45.50 
Spring bran 
Toronto * @ 30.00 

{ Winnipeg @ 29.00 
*Brown shorts. 


Minneapolis 
23.50 @24.00 


24.50 @ 25.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 30.50@31.00 32.00 @34.00 
42.00 @ 43.00 


Phila delphia 
$.....@27.00 $32.00 @33.00 
32.00 @33.00 
35.50 @36.00 
32.00 @33.00 32 
38.00 @ 48.00 37 
50.00 @51.00 


Baltimore 


Kansas City 
a $.....@30.50 


St. Louis 
23.00@23.50 24.75@25.50 .....@..... 
ee 25.50@26.50 31.00@31.50 
30.50@31.00 
38.50@39.00 
sees @46.50 


Nashville 


27.00@27.50 .....@..... 
28.50@29.00 30.50@31.00 
Boston Columbus 
$31.00@31.50 $30.00@31.00 $ 
-+++»@31.50 30.00@31.00 
- +++ @32.00 30.50@31.50 
-50@33.00 30.00@31.50 
-50@38.00 33.00@34.50 eves 
-+++-@51.00 46.00@47.00 .....@..... 
Shorts Middlings 
$.....@32.00 $.....@43.00 
@31.00 eer Lert 


27.00 @30.00 
33.00 @37.00 
sooo e@.. 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Aug. 13, and on the cor- 


responding date in 
were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— f 1928 
Bran 26.5 22.5 ) 23.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.5 22.5 23.00 
Middlings 22.00 @ 22.50 
Flour middlings ... 28.50 @ 29.50 
Red dog 39.00 @40.00 
Mixed feed 22.00 @ 23.00 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 @ 45.50 
Bran* 31.00 @31.50 
Middlings* 32.00 @32.50 
Red dog* 51.00@52.00 

Duluth— 


MD. sabeccaseseseesen 26.50 
Middlings 36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 
Country mixed feed... 32.00 
Red dog 47.00 
St. Louis— 
eee PER CLERERERE EE 
EUOWR GMOTD cecccccs 35.00 
Gray shorts .......... 37.00 
Oat feed 10.50 
Hominy feed ...ceseee 28.00 


Bufftalo— 
Pure bran 
Bran 
Standard middlings ... 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 
Heavy mixed feed .... 
Oil meal 

* Boston. 


22.50 @ 23.00 
23.00 @ 23.50 
31.00 @32.00 
27.00 @ 28.00 
43.00 @ 43. 


25.00 @ 25.50 
28.00 @29.00 
30.00 @30.50 
15.00 @ 16.00 
34.00 @35.00 


28.00 @ 29.00 
47.00 @ 47.50 
tChicago. 


1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market 


Bureau, Milwaukee, 


Kansas City— 1927 1928 
ae ae $26.00 $22.50@23.50 
ge Ee eee 26.00 22.50@23.00 
Brown shorts 26.00 @ 26.50 
Gray shorts 27.00 @ 28.00 
Red dog 39.00 @ 40.00 

Philadelphia— 

Winter bran 
Pure bran 
Spring bran 
Spring middlings 
Red dog 

Flour middlings 

Milwaukee— 

i i 28.75 
BE b 4 6b cb verve ess 29.00 
Middlings 37.00 
Flour middlings 40.00 
Red dog 48.00 
Rye feed 32.50 
Cottonseed meal 40.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.50 

Hominy feed* 4 43.00 @ 43.50 

Gluten feed + see + @39.90 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $8.30 $9.10 


32.00 @32.50 
31.50@32.00 
31.00 @31.50 
31.50@32.50 
48.00 @ 49.00 
37.00 @38.50 


25.00 @ 26.00 
25.00 @ 25.50 
24.50 @25.00 
31.00 @32.00 
41.00 @ 42.00 
24.00 @ 25.00 
42.00 @46.50 
29.00 @ 29.50 


St. 

Kansas City . 
Milwaukee .. 
Buffalo 
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middlings, $34.50@35; standard miq- 
dlings, $31.50@33.50; standard bran, 39 
@31. 

THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Millfeed was lower last 
week, and ignored throughout. Quota. 
tions, Aug. 11, basis prompt and (e- 
ferred shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring 
bran, $30.50 ton; soft winter bran, $3] 
@31.50; standard middlings, $30.50; flour 
middlings, $42; red dog, $46.50. 

Buffalo—Demand for millfeed was 
quiet last week, and prices declined 
$1.50@2.50. On Aug. 11 spring bran 
was quoted at $27 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $27, red dog $45@45.50, heavy 
mixed feeds $39.50, and flour middlings 
$40. 

Boston.—There were more liberal of- 
ferings of domestic wheat feeds last 
week, but demand was slow and prices 
$1 or more lower, especially on bran and 
middlings. There is a general tendency 
on the part of local buyers to only meet 
current needs. Red dog continues firm, 
with a good demand. Quotations: spring 
bran, prompt or near-by shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, $31@31.50 ton; hard winter 
bran $31.50; soft winter bran, $32; 
standard middlings, $32.50@33; flour 
middlings, $37.50@388; mixed feed, $36 
@41; red dog, $51; stock feed, $45. Ca- 
nadian shippers offering pure bran and 
middlings at $31.50@32, in 100-lb sacks, 
Boston points, prompt shipment. 

Philadelphia. — Millfeed sold slowly 
last week, with moderate but ample of- 
ferings. Quotations, Aug. 11, prompt 
shipment: spring bran, $32@33 ton; hard 
winter bran, $32@83; soft winter bran, 
$35.50@36; standard middlings, $32@33; 
sae middlings, $388@48; red dog, $50@ 

Pittsburgh.—Millfeed lower last week, 
and offerings liberal. Only small lot buy- 
ers appear to be interested. Quotations, 
Aug. 11: standard middlings, $30@ 
30.50 ton; flour middlings, $36.50@37.50; 
spring wheat bran, $29@29.50; red dog, 
$48@49. 

PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—Millfeeds were in poor 
demand last week. Local stocks are 
light, however, which will necessitate 
purchases in September, at which time 
buyers are anticipating lower prices. 
Offerings consist largely of red and 
blended feeds, while feed from the North 
is scarce and holding firm. Quotations, 
Aug. 10, basis carload lots, delivered, 
San Francisco, draft terms, August ship- 
ment: Kansas bran, $32@83 ton; Idaho 
blended mill-run, $34@35; Idaho white 
mill-run, $35@386; northern white bran 
and mill-run, $37@38; northern red mill- 
tun, deferred, $32@33; shorts, $38@39; 
middlings, $45@46; Montana bran and 
mill-run, $37@38; Canadian bran, $32@ 
83; low grade flour, $45@46. 

Seattle—Millfeed is in a peculiar con- 
dition. Most of the large mills have 
none on hand, and are experiencing a 
good demand at $32 ton for Washington 
standard mill-run, while at the same 
time some of the interior mills and coast 
resellers are quoting several dollars a 
ton below coast mills’ limits. Montana 
mixed feed was sold last week as low 
as $28 ton. 


Ogden.—Millfeed demand was strong 
last week, particularly from California, 
with all mills reporting no surplus 
stocks. Advancing prices were general, 
production being booked throughout the 
entire month and for part of September. 
Shipments of smaller mills are expected 
to relieve this condition to some extent. 
Quotations to California dealers on new 
crop bran for immediate delivery: red 
bran and mill-run $35 ton, blended bran 
and mill-run $35.50, white bran and mill- 
run $36 and middlings $49, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. To Utah and Idaho 
dealers: $32 for red bran and mill-run, 
$33 for blended bran and mill-run, $34 
for white bran and mill-run and $44 for 
middlings, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 

Montreal.—Stocks of middlings are 
low at all local mills, and only small 
quantities are apportioned to mixed cars 
containing flour. Shorts are a little 
more plentiful, but demand is good. 
Stocks of bran are fair, and mills are 
able to supply the demand. There is 
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Jess call for it from the United States. 

continue firm. Quotations, car 
jots, f.0.b., Montreal rate points, on Aug. 
10: bran, $30.25 ton; shorts, $32.25; mid- 
dlings, $43.25. At Fort William: bran, 
$28; shorts, $25; middlings, $36. 

Winnipeg—There was a moderate de- 
mand for bran and shorts last week. 
Supplies are a little more plentiful, but 
purdensome, and prices continue firm. 

otations, Aug. 11, basis in store Fort 
Port Arthur: Manitoba 
points, bran $29 ton, shorts $31; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $29, shorts $31; Al- 
perta, bran $30, shorts $32; British Co- 
jumbia, bran $30@32, shorts $32@34; 
Pacific Coast, bran $33@35, shorts $35 
@3i. 

Toronto.—There was about the usual 
demand for bran and shorts from the 
country and eastern buyers last week, 
with no change in prices. Pasturage is 
at its best in rural Ontario. Prices have 


not changed. Quotations, Aug. 11: bran 
$30 ton, shorts $32 and middlings $43, 
s included, in mixed cars with flour, 
spot cash 
points. 


terms, delivered, Ontario 


MixeD FEEDS 


Chicago.—Demand for mixed feeds im- 
proved last week. Manufacturers report- 
ed business fairly active. There has 
been some buying of futures, but dealers 
now are holding off, due to weak grain 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


$55@56, lower grades $48@49; best 
grade dairy feed $54@55, lower grades 
$44@45. 

Memphis.—Sales of mixed feed were 
light last week. Mills are running on 
light schedule and are not trying to 
push sales. Failure of pastures in many 
sections, because of the hot dry spell, is 
helping demand somewhat for dairy 
feeds, but buyers are taking only small 
lots, as prices are expected to go lower. 
Poultry feed is quiet, and sales are about 
normal, 


Nashville.—Mixed feeds were quiet last 
week, and sales light. Prices were $1@ 
2 lower, and easier. Quotations, Aug. 
11: dairy feeds, at Nashville mills, 100-Ib 
begs, $41@52 ton; poultry scratch feeds, 
$48@54; poultry mash feeds, $58@74; 
horse feeds, $41@46. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds sold slowly last 
week. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 11: oat chop $46 ton, oat and 
barley chop $51, crushed oats $46, corn 
meal $50, feed wheat $50, oat feed $35, 
chick feed $68, mixed car lots, net cash 
terms, delivered, country points. 

Montreal.—_Demand for mixed feeds 
continued last week, with steady prices. 
On Aug. 9, quotations for car lots, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points, were $44.50 
ton, jutes, and $33.50 for two well-known 
brands offered by one of the leading Ca- 
nadian mills. Gluten feed, $48; cotton- 
seed meal, $67. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 


MILLER 


changes hands, but at nominal prices, 
and it is not possible to name quotations 
for the new crop yet, although ideas are 
about $35, Memphis, for 41 per cent. 


Kansas City—Trade. in cottonseed 
meal is extremely slow. Only southern 
mills are operating, and prices are con- 
siderably weaker. Quotation, Aug. 11, 
$49.25@49.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal demand last 
week was only fair. On Aug. 11 it was 
quoted at $52@52.75 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee. — Cottonseed meal lost 
heavily last week, and closed $5@8 low- 
er. There is a noticeable lack of demand 
for the high protein feeds, and all of 
them are working lower. Quotation, Aug. 
11, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $42@46.50 ton. 


Buffalo.—Little business was trans- 
acted in cottonseed meal last week for 
either prompt or deferred shipment. On 
Aug. 11 41 per cent was offered at $52 
ton, prompt shipment, with quotations 
for October, November and December 
$8 less; 43 per cent was quoted at $54. 


Boston.—The local market was gen- 
erally inactive last week, with prices 
tending lower. Local stocks are light, 
but there is enough on hand to meet re- 
quirements. Quotation, Aug. 11, $51.25 
@57.25 ton, in 100-lb sacks, as to grade 
and route. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans.—Hominy feed remained 
about unchanged last week, demand be- 
ing fair for small lots for immediate 
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11, shippers quoted at $44.50 ton, in 100- 
lb sacks, Boston points. 

Nashville.— Hominy feed was quiet 
last week, with fair demand. Prices 
were easier. Quotation, Aug. 11, $41.50 
@42.50 ton. 


Philadelphia—Hominy feed was in 
small supply last week and quiet, with 
little change in prices. Quotation, Aug. 
11, $44@44.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 

Buffalo. White hominy was of slow 
sale last week at $40.50@41.50 ton, 
prompt shipment. Yellow continues to 
sell at a considerable premium over 
white, with offerings scarce at the nom- 
inal price of $43.50. 


Milwaukee——Hominy feed was strong 
last week. There is a good demand, and 
production is holding up well. Quota- 
tion, Aug. 11, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $37@38 
ton. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City.—Dried buttermilk is sea- 
sonably slow, very few sales being made. 
Quotations, Aug. 11: car lots, 644 ¢ Ib; 
lel. Te. 

Chicago—Demand for dried butter- 
milk slowed up some last week, although 
a fair business was reported. On Aug. 
11 it was quoted at 64%2@7c lb, car lots, 
Chicago, and 7@7%¢, 1.c.1. 


St. Paul.—Dried buttermilk remains 
unchanged, demand showing no improve- 
ment. Local mills are sold out, and quo- 
tations are not being made. Prices are 
slightly lower, at about 61/c lb, Chicago, 





markets. On Aug. 11, 24 per cent dairy cottonseed meal was only fair last shipment. Offerings were light. Quota- brokerage included. 
feeds were quoted at $45@47 ton, Chica- week, and prices continued to drop. tion, Aug. 9, $2.02 per 100 lbs. 
go, scratch feeds $47@47.50 and mash Export demand was very slow, and ship- Chicago.—Demand for hominy feed GLUTEN MEAL 


feeds $59@61. 


ments light, only 400 sacks leaving this 


was rather quiet last week. On Aug. 11 


Milwaukee.—Gluten feed advanced 50c 


St. Louis—Demand for mixed feeds port, all of which went to San Juan. jt was quoted at $37.50@38.50 ton, Chi- last week. Production was. limited to 
was spotted last week. Buyers are in- Cotton Exchange quotations, Aug. 9: 8 cago. orders on hand. Gluten meal was weak- 
terested only in immediate shipments, P€T cent ammonia, sacked, $53.25 ton; Baltimore-—Hominy feed, or yellow er, but prices remained unchanged. 


and apparently are waiting for lower 
prices. Oats are plentiful, and farmers 
are using them for feed rather than sell- 


hulls, sound quality, $13. 


Atlanta.—There is comparatively little 
demand for cottonseed meal, with prices 


corn feed meal, was in good supply last 
week, with a poor demand. Quotations, 
Aug. 11, were $2 lower at $42 ton in 


Quotations, Aug. 11, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
gluten feed, $39.60 ton; gluten meal, 
$50.40. 


ing them at existing prices. Stocks of still high. Mills have ample stocks on 190-]b sacks for prompt or deferred fz: ven 
feeds in the hands of dealers and farm- hand. On Aug. 11, for 7 per cent meal, shipment. : tis oleae fe on ie wants ot $43.80 
as are thought to be low, and heavier Georgia mills quoted $46 ton, with $46 Memphis.— Hominy feed quotations ton, sacked, Buffalo; gluten meal is 


buying is anticipated when quotations 
appear favorable to buyers. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Aug. 11, at 
$51 ton, high grade horse feed $42, and 
scratch feed $51. 


Atlanta.—Mixed feed demand _ was 
better last week, although most orders 
are for current or near future wants. 
Mills are operating on a better basis, 
with new bookings about equal to pres- 
ent output, which is below capacity. 
Quotations, Aug. 10, f.o.b., Atlanta: best 
grade horse feed $45@46 ton, lower 
grades $35@36; best grade chicken feed 


for South Carolina meal, and $44 for 
Mississippi. The new crop is being of- 
fered by Georgia mills at about $35 ton 
for September, October and November 
delivery. New crop of 8 per cent meal 
is being offered at $38. Sacked hulls are 
quoted at $16; bulk, $13@14. 
Memphis.—Mills are not quoting new 
crop cottonseed meal, because of the in- 
creased estimates of the cotton crop, and 
the declining tendency of other feeds. 
Buyers are not showing much interest, 
although their ideas of value are steadily 
going downward. A little old meal 


are practically nominal. White was 
quoted early last week at $34 ton. Corn 
bran was easier and sales were reported 
at $32. 

Kansas City—There was quite an ap- 
preciable demand for hominy feed last 
week, better than for some time. Quo- 
tation, Aug. 11, $34.50 ton. 


Boston.—Hominy feed was lower last 
week, with local demand slow. Offerings 
for shipment were liberal, but the trade 
is not interested at present prices, al- 
though local stocks are light. On Aug. 


quoted at $52.30. 


Chicago.—Gluten feed was quiet last 
week, and offerings a little more plenti- 
ful. On Aug. 11 it was quoted at $39.40 
ton, Chicago, for August shipment, and 
$39.90 for September. 


Baltimore.—Gluten feed was quiet and 
unchanged last week, with most mills 
sold up to the end of September and 
out of the market, though nominally still 
quoting at $45.60 ton in 100-Ib sacks for 
deferred shipment. Gluten meal, with 
good stocks, was steady, but inquiry was 
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light. On Aug. 11 it was quoted at 
$58.30 ton, in 100-lb sacks, for either 
prompt or deferred shipment. 

Philadelphia.—Gluten feed was quiet 
last week, and prices unchanged. On 
Aug. 11 it was quoted at $44.10 ton in 
bulk, and $46.80 in 100-lb sacks. 

Boston.—There was only a light de- 
mand for gluten meal last week, with 
offerings more than sufficient. Prices 
are lower, shippers quoting freely at 
$55.30 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points. 
Resellers are cutting these prices, how- 
ever, 50c or more, with unsatisfactory 
results. New gluten feed was offered 
for September shipment for the first 
time last week, at $47.05 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points. Demand was slow, 
however, and the local trade was not 
particularly interested. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—A fairly active demand is 
reported for reground oat feed at the 
lower levels. On Aug. 11 it was quoted 
at $11 ton, Chicago. 


Boston.—There was a decline of $5 in 
reground oat hulls last week. Demand 
continued slow, with a still easier tone 
at the close. On Aug. 11 shippers quot- 
ed $18 ton, in sacks, Boston points, 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Chicago——Demand for alfalfa meal 
was rather quiet last week, and offerings 
plentiful. On Aug, 11, choice medium 
was quoted at $31.50@32 ton, Chicago, 
No. 1 medium $29 and No. 2 medium $26. 

St. Louis.—On Aug. 11 choice alfalfa 
meal, in secondhand sacks, was quoted at 
$29 ton, No. 1 at $26, and No. 2 at $24. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 

Chicago.—There was little trading in 
brewers’ dried grains last week. On 
Aug. 11 they were quoted at $31.50@ 
82.50 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—Brewers’ dried grains re- 
mained unchanged last week, and little 
business developed. Prices were 50c low- 
er. Quotation, Aug. 11, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, $30@31 ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Toronto.—The movement of screenings 
was slow last week, owing to scarcity 
of supplies. Recleaned standards were 
quoted, on Aug. 11, at $27.50 ton, c.i.f., 
bay ports. 

Winnipeg.—There was no improvement 
in the demand for screenings last week, 
but supplies are scarce, and for that rea- 
son prices continue firm. Shut-offs were 
quoted at $6 ton on Aug. 11, and re- 
cleaned at $20. 

Minneapolis.—Supplies are still very 
limited, but there is little or no demand 
for screenings, and prices are gradually 
weakening. Heavy seeds are this week 
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quoted as low as $15.50 ton, against a 
maximum of $17 a week ago; light- 
weight $8@11, and medium $12@13. Mill 
oats, depending upon weight, range any- 
where from 27c to 34c bu. 


[Biaxscep “5s PRODUCTS | 


Minneapolis.—Crushers report the lin- 
seed meal market firmer, with a good de- 
mand. Shipping directions are exceed- 
ing the production of local mills. Quo- 
tation, Aug. 14, $45.50 ton. Export 
prices are slightly lower, with cake 
priced at $46 ton, f.a.s., New York, 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ————Duluth — 

Track To arr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 7...$2.08 2.06 2.11% 2.10% 2.11 
Aug. 8... 2.06 2.04 2.09 2.08 2.09% 
Aug. 9... 2.05 2.03 2.07 2.06 2.08% 
Aug. 10... 2.02% 2.00% 2.05 2.04 2.06 
Aug. 11... 2.03% 2.01% 2.05% 2.04% 2.06% 
Aug. 13... 2.06 2.04 2.07% 2.06% 2.08% 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Aug. 11, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 











Minneapolis .. 12,804 8,225 8,415 2,292 
Duluth ...... 7,883 7,969 8,691 6,514 
Totals ..... 20,687 16,194 17,106 8,806 


Duluth—Acute weakness pervaded the 
flaxseed futures market last week. As 
offerings came out faster than they could 
be absorbed, the undertone weakened. 
Liquidation uncovered stop-loss orders, 
quotations tumbling into new lows. To- 
ward the end of the week a light specu- 
lative demand held the market in check 
from breaking’ further. The pressure 
ceased only after a slump of 9%c in 
October and 1142c for September had 
been scored, and new low prices estab- 
lished. Firmness prevailed in the clos- 
ing session. The first trade was put 
through in the December at $2.11, which 
closed at $2.074%4. November was of- 
fered from $2.10%, down to $2.07 with- 
out a sale being made, and closed at 
$2.074%4. Light receipts caused quietness 
in the cash. No. 1 spot was quoted at 
September price to 2c over; to arrive in 
20 days, September figure; to arrive in 
September, Yec over that delivery. 


Toronio.—Linseed meal was in fair 
demand last week, but prices declined 
$2. Quotation, Aug. 11, $51 ton, in sec- 
ondhand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 


Winnipeg.—Linseed cake and meal, 
while not in keen demand, continued to 
attract buyers-last week, and prices re- 
mained steady. Quotations, Aug. 11: oil 
cake, in bags, $48 ton; meal, $50. Flax- 
seed prices have declined considerably. 
Crushers are not disposed to enter this 
market at present, and lower quotations 





at Duluth are not encouraging. No. 1 
northwestern flaxseed closed Aug. 11 at 
$1.75% bu, basis in store Fort William 
or Port Arthur. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal was quiet last 
week. On Aug. 11 it was quoted at $48 
@49 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—A further decline brought 
linseed oil meal $1.50@2 lower last week. 
There is no interest shown for the high 
protein feeds. Quotation, Aug. 11, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $47@48 ton. ; 

Pittsburgh.—There were light sales of 
linseed oil meal last week, with offerings 
rather free. Prices were lower. Quo- 
tation, Aug. 11, $54.20 ton. 


Kansas City.—There was a fair de- 
mand last week for linseed meal. There 
are a number of resellers in the market, 
and prices are weaker. Quotation, Aug. 
11, $49.50 ton, with resellers under this 
price. 


Boston.—A light local demand for lin- 
seed meal prevailed last week, with the 
market lower. Buffalo ee on Aug. 
11 offered 34 per cent meal at $55.50@ 
56.50 ton, Boston points, but resellers are 
cutting considerably under these quota- 
tions for shipment. There were no prof- 
fers from Edgewater for local delivery. 


Buffalo.—There is little demand here 
for linseed meal. Crushers apparently 
are anxious to reduce stocks, as 34 per 
cent was freely offered at $50 ton, and 
32 per cent at $49. 


Milwaukee.— All of the strength 
gained by rye flour two weeks ago was 
lost at the close of last week, on the 
bearish crop report issued by the gov- 
ernment. There has been no demand for 
old crop flour. Pure white declined 55c 
last week, light and medium 20c, and 
pure dark and rye meal 45c. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 11: fancy white patents, 
$5.60@5.75 bbl; light, $5.45@5.60; me- 
dium, $5.15@5.30; pure dark, $4.45@ 
4.60; meal, $4.45@4.60. 


Chicago.—After a few weeks of some 
activity in new crop rye flour, trading 
last week was light. Buyers generally 
look for lower levels, and believe they 
will gain by waiting before entering into 
large contracts. Consequently, very lit- 
tle flour is being booked at present. The 
local output totaled 2,000 bbls, against 
3,591 the previous week. On Aug. 11, 
new crop white was quoted at $5.65@ 
5.75 bbl, jute, medium $5.20@5.40 and 
dark $4.20@4.70. 


Minneapolis.—A further decline of 30 
@40c bbl is noted in rye flour prices. 
Buyers, however, apparently covered 
their urgent needs two weeks ago, for 
since then they have shown very little 
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interest. Rye grain has declined until 
the option is under that of a year ago 
New rye is not yet moving in volume. 
The trade evidently expects lower price; 
when the movement becomes heavy anj 
premiums weaken. Pure white rye floy; 
is quoted at $5.45@5.55 bbl, in 98-Ib eo}. 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure mediyn 
$5@5.15, and pure dark $4.15@4.50, 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,046 bbls flour, compared with 
13,225, made by five mills in the pre. 
vious week. 


Duluth.—With rye working lower and 
flour buyers believing that prices will go 
still lower, there was no betterment jn 
trade last week. New rye crop offerings 
have just begun to come on the market, 
with a possibility that the prevailing 
price level may bring out some flour 
business. Quotations, Aug. 11, f.ob, 
mill, in 98-Ib cottons: pure white, $5.80 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.40; No. 3 dark, 
$4.40; No. 5 blend, $6; No. 8 rye, $4.95, 


St. Louis.—On Aug. 11, rye flour was 
quoted, in car lots, in jute: fancy white 
patent, $5.75 bbl; straights, $5.35; pure 
dark, $4.35; extra heavy dark, $4.25; rye 
meal, $4.25. : 


New York.—There were very good 
sales of rye flour last week at $6.10@ 
6.20 bbl for white patent, in jutes, for 
immediate and deferred shipment. 


* Buffalo—There was little activity in 
rye flour last week. Demand was very 
light and prices declined 25c. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 11: white $6.20@6.50 bbl, me- 
dium $6.15@6.35, and dark $4.10@4.40, 
f.o.b., Buffalo. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour was in light de- 
mand last week, though toward the close 
a bid of $6, cotton, for a round lot of 
pure white patent was refused. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 11, in 98-lb cottons: pure top 
white patent $6@6.25 bbl, straight $5.50 
@5.75 and dark $4.50@4.75. 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour sold slowly 
last week, and ruled lower. Offerings 
were moderate but ample. Quotations, 
Aug. 11, in 140-Ib jute sacks: white, 
$6.40@6.75 bbl; medium, $6@6.25; dark, 
$5.25@5.50. 


Boston.—Rye flour was easier last 
week, with a quiet demand and some 
pressure to sell. Rye meal and pure 
dark rye were also quiet and _ lower. 
Quotations: choice white patent rye flour, 
$6.20@6.35 bbl, in sacks; standard pat- 
ents, $6@6.20; medium light straights, 
$5.70@5.90; medium dark straights, $5.50 
@5.70; rye meal, $5.20@5.35; pure dark 
rye, $5.15@5.35. 


Pittsburgh.—Improved conditions were 
noted in rye flour sales last week, the 
larger consumers buying more freely 
than for some time. Prices were slightly 
lower. Quotations, Aug. 11: pure white 
$6@6.25 bbl, medium $5.25@5.50 and 
dark $4@4.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—There was an active demand 
for cash wheat last week. Mill buyers 
took good quantities of hard winters, 
and the few offerings of red winters 
were readily disposed of. There also was 
some business in springs. Receipts were 
fair, there being a steady run during the 
week. Trading basis, Aug. 11: No. 1 
red 20@22c over September, No. 2 red 
19@2lc over, No. 8 red 15@18c over; 
No, 1 hard September price to 1c over, 
No, 2 hard %4¢ under, No. 3 hard 14,@ 
% under; No. 1 dark northern Septem- 
ber price to 14¢ over, No. 2 dark north- 
ern %@l1c under, No. 1 northern Sep- 
tember price to %4c under. Sales made 
late in the week: No. 1 hard $1.09 bu, 
No. 2 hard $1.073%,@1.08%, No. 3 hard 
$1.06%,@1.07%, No. 4 hard $1.041%4@ 
1.05%; No. 2 northern $1.08%,@1.09, No. 
3 northern $1.063,, No. 4 northern 
$1,024, @ 1.02%. 

Minneapolis.—Wheat premiums are de- 
dining with increasing receipts. The 
posted arrivals, Aug. 13, were 553 cars. 
Country loadings are increasing daily, so 
that heavy receipts are looked for from 
now on. Milling inquiry is chiefly for 
wheat testing around 12.5 per cent pro- 
tein. Old No. 1 northern from North 
Dakota, weighing 59 lbs and testing 12.5 
per cent, sold Aug. 13 at 17c bu over the 
September option, and 12.6 per cent 
Kota wheat at 16c over. New wheat, 
testing 12.75 per cent and weighing 6012 
lbs, sold at 20c over, 13 per cent at 20c 
over, and 12 per cent at 9@10c over. 
For September delivery 3c over is asked 
for 11.5 per cent by elevator companies, 
6c over for 12 per cent, 9c over for 12.5 
per cent, and 13c over for 13 per cent. 
An additional 1c over is asked for Octo- 
ber shipment. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 11 
was $1.073%4@1.481%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.065%4@1.17%. No. 1 dark closed 
Aug. 14 at $1.12%@1.37%, and No. 1 
northern $1.115%,@1.14%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 11 
was 9814c@$1.09, and of No. 1 durum 
97,c@$1.08. No. 1 amber closed on 
Aug. 14 at $1.01%@1.06%, and No. 1 
durum $1.00%@1.05%. 

Based on the close, Aug. 14, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 98c bu, No. 1 
northern 91c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 95c, No. 1 northern 93c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 91c, No. 
l northern 89c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 79c, No. 1 northern 77c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927 to Aug. 11, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ..115,023 78,197 106,967 102,514 
ee 113,235 48,438 70,070 106,557 
A 228,258 126,635 177,037 209,071 


Winnipeg—Demand for cash wheat 
was well sustained last week. No. 3 
northern sold at a spread about 4c bet- 
ter than the carrying charge, basis Octo- 
ber, and good quantities changed hands. 
Low grade wheat is about cleaned up; 
only a little tough remains to be sold. 
July shipments from Montreal were 
large and the August total is expected 
to be quite substantial, so that by the 
time the new crop arrives on the market 
the surplus of old wheat will be consid- 
erably reduced. Canada is meeting keen 
Competition from sellers of United States 
hard winters. Prices in both countries 
are now more evenly adjusted. Fort 
William price for No. 1 northern at the 
close, Aug. 11, was $1.17% bu. 


Duluth—In the adjustment going on 
from old to new crop basis, top premi- 
ums have been pared down considerably. 
No. 1 dark closed, Aug. 11, at $1.08% 
@1.34%, bu; No. 2 dark, $1.06%,@1.32%, ; 
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No. 3 dark, $1.04, @1.30%,; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.06%,@1.26%,. Daily clos- 
ing prices of durum wheat, in cents, per 
bushel: 

o——Amber durum 
Aug. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 

.. 109% @127% 108% @127% 122% 122% 
.. 109 @122 108 @122 117 117 
.. 109% @120% 106% @120% 115% 115% 
.. 1045 @117% 103% @117% 112% 112% 
.. 105% @119% 105% @119% 114% 114% 
. 108% @116% 102% @116% 111% 111% 
++ 103% @116% 102% @116% 111% 111% 

Kansas City.—A bearish crop report, 
lack of demand from mills, which have 
all the wheat they can handle, and poor 
export demand, were among the factors 
that caused sharp declines in wheat last 
week. Some export buying developed 
toward the close. The Canadian crop 
report was not so bearish as expected, 
and this helped check the decline. Prices 
are 5@6c lower. Quotations, Aug. 11: 
hard winter wheat, No. 1 $1.01@1.30 
bu, No. 2 9914c@$1.29, No. 3 97%4c@ 
$1.28, No. 4 9414c@$1.27; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.27@1.28, No. 2 $1.26@1.27, No. 
8 $1.14@1.18, No. 4 $1.10@1.16. 

St. Louis —Wheat was unsettled by 
the break in futures last week. Demand 
for No. 2 red was principally to fill 
contracts, and not many mill orders re- 
ported, but there was a pretty good 
shipping demand for No. 3 and No. 4 
red, and the market was closely cleaned 
up. Hard wheat was lower and offer- 
ings were small. There was a rather 
limited demand, confined to soft blend- 
ing types and low grades. Receipts were 
1,377 cars, against 2,256 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, Aug. 11: No. 1 red 
$1.35 bu, No. 2 red $1.83@1.35, No. 3 red 
$1.28@1.29; No. 1 hard $1.084%,@1.10, 
No. 2 hard $1.08@1.09, No. 3 hard $1.06 
@1.07, No. 4 hard $1.04@1.05. 


Toledo.—Receipts of wheat were heav- 
ier last week. Much more soft red from 
this section. Movement has started. 
May be some delay, due to rains. Pre- 
mium No. 2 red has declined 2c to 18c 
over Chicago September. The bid for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 2842c rate 
to New York, was $1.2714 bu on Aug. 10. 


Milwaukee.— Fluctuations in cash 
wheat were general last week, on receipt 
of the government’s bearish crop report. 
All items were 7c bu lower for the week, 
and hard winter dropped 9c. Cutting 
of spring wheat has begun in some sec- 
tions of the state, and threshing is ex- 
pected to get under way in a short time 
in the southern part. The new crop in 
Wisconsin looks good. Receipts were 
446 cars, against 385 the week before 
and 897 a year ago. Closing quotations, 
Aug. 11: No. 1 hard winter, $1.10@1.11 
bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.26@1.27; No. 1 
mixed, $1.12@1.15; No. 1 durum, $1.06 
@1.08. 


Nashville—Wheat continues to move 
in fair volume, with bulk of shipments 
coming from west of the Mississippi. The 
usual movement from southern Illinois 
and Indiana is not in evidence on ac- 
count of the short crop in those states. 
Grain continues to show excellent qual- 
ity. There has been only a moderate 
movement of local Tennessee wheat to 
large mills. The market was lower last 
week. No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted, 
Aug. 11, around $1.45@1.50 bu, at Nash- 
ville. 


Atlanta.—Lack of demand for soft 
wheat flour resulted in a quiet tone to 
wheat last week, with orders and ship- 
ments considerably less than a year ago. 
As flour stocks are exceptionally low, 
millers are confident of early improve- 
ment in buying. No. 2 red winter was 
quoted, Aug. 11, at about $1.63@1.64 
bu, with bill. 


Seattle-—The cash wheat market was 
very quiet last week. Demand from ex- 
porters and millers was light, and grow- 
ers refused to sell in volume at current 
prices. While arrivals at seaboard for 
the crop year, so far, are considerably in 
excess of the same period last year, they 
largely represent sales made before the 
heavy declines in prices. Quotations, 
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Aug. 10, No. 1, sacked, coast, 30 days’ 
shipment: soft and western white, $1.14 
bu; hard winter and western red, $1.04; 
northern spring, $1.05; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.30. 


San Francisco.—Little wheat was mov- 
ing last week, as farmers were not in- 
clined to sell. Feeders are well stocked 
with higher priced wheat, and mills are 
not active bidders. Quotations, Aug. 10, 
basis 100 lbs, delivered, San Francisco: 
No. 1 soft white, $2, bulk; No. 1 hard 
white, $2.05, bulk; Utah No. 2 hard win- 
ter, $1.98, bulk. 


Ogden.—Wheat receipts at Ogden ter- 
minal elevators increased last week, over 
50 carloads arriving daily. Most of this 
grain was for storage, farmers declin- 
ing to sell, but making quick deliveries 
for warehouse purposes. Despite in- 
creased storage facilities in Ogden, mill- 
ers have expressed the belief that grow- 
ers must arrange for heavy storage on 
the farms unless selling starts soon. Ar- 
rivals included a few shipments of 
spring, but were principally hard wheats. 
Quotations: No. 2 hard winter 84@88c 
bu, No. 2 dark hard winter 87@9lc, No. 
2 soft white 93@97c and No. 2 northern 
spring 87@9lc, milling-in-transit billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 

Buffalo—tTrading in ex-lake wheat 
was heavy last week. Receipts by lake 
were 3,256,595 bus, and by rail 42,000. 
On Aug. 11 dark No. 1, 12.5 per cent 
protein, was quoted at $1.21% bu, and 
12 per cent protein at $1.16%, c.i.f., 
Buffalo. 


New York.—Wheat declined rapidly 
after the bearish government report. 
Previous to that, there was a decided in- 
crease in export demand, with large 
sales reported. Cash quotations, Aug. 
11: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.494% 
bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.283,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.253,; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.82%; No. 
2 mixed durum, c.i.f., domestic, $1.161 ; 
No. 2 amber durum, $1.181,. 


Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red winter 
wheat, garlicky, domestic, on Aug. 11 
was 5%,c lower than in the previous 
week, with export demand small and 
stocks, nearly seven times more domestic 
than Canadian, showing an increase of 
595,000 bus. The September option de- 
clined 7c. Closing prices, Aug. 11, all 
based on No. 2 red winter, garlicky, do- 
mestic: spot, $1.251, bu; August, $1.25¥, ; 
September, $1.263,. New southern wheat 
by boat on grade, garlicky, domestic: 
No. 2, $1.243,; No. 3, $1.213%,; No. 4, 
$1.18%, ; No. 5, $1.1534. Bag lots of new 
southern went at 90c@$1.22, as to qual- 
ity and condition, Smutty wheat sold at 
4c under graded stock after being 
cleaned. Good receipts of new southern 
are expected again this week, though it 
is thought the peak for the season has 
been reached. Exports were 8,071 bus, 
all Canadian. Canadian receipts were 
116,827 bus; stock, 366,117. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat was dull last 
week, and declined 4@6c, due to the 
bearish character of the government crop 
report. Receipts of Pennsylvania wheat 
were rather light, most of the cars com- 
ing from Bucks, Chester and Lancaster 
counties. Considerable Delaware wheat 
is arriving, and inspection reports show 
an increase in smutty. Quotations, Aug. 
11, car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 
red winter, $1.27 bu bid; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.22 bid. 


Toronto.—Plenty of Ontario winter 
wheat is being offered, but prices are 
not yet low enough to encourage sales 
of flour, and demand is limited accord- 
ingly. The farmers’ pool asked $1.40 bu, 
delivered, last week, for milling grades, 
while private traders wanted $1.25 at 
country points for any they had to sell. 
The street price to farmers for wagon 
lots at country points was $1.05@1.15. 
Western spring wheat has declined about 
8c. Quotations, Aug. 11: No. 2 northern, 
$1.1954 bu, track, bay ports; No. 3, 
$1.09%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Duluth—There were practically no 
oats for sale last week. New crop of- 
ferings and arrivals are being awaited. 
Spot No. 3 white closed Aug. 11 at 37% 
@40%c bu. Not enough new rye has 


appeared yet to be much of a factor. 
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A little to arrive was offered and sold. 
Export slow and the price continues 
downward. The country continues to 
sell heavily of barley to arrive this and 
next month. There is a good export 
demand and ready absorption of every- 
thing offered of the better class. Spot 
trade has also picked-up. Choice to 
fancy closed Aug. 11 at 67@69c bu, me- 
dium 64@66c, and lower grades 62@64c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Aug. 11, and the 
closing prices on Aug. 14, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 3434 @4lc, 341, @3614,¢; 
No. 2 rye, 871,@97%c, 873,@91%,c; bar- 
ley, 60@73c, 58@63c. 

Chicago.—Cash rye was practically un- 
changed last week. Receipts were light, 
and milling demand good. No. 2 was 
quoted around 94@94¥,c bu. Cash oats 
were steady, but the market was not ac- 
tive. No. 2 white were quoted at 39c 
bu, No. 3 white 384,@39c, and No. 4 
white 361, @37c. 

Milwaukee.—Coarse grains declined 
heavily last week. Rye led the down- 
ward movement with a drop of 8c bu, 
and barley lost 6@7c. Oats were down 
14%,@3¥%,c. The decline brought a good 
demand for barley, local buyers and ship- 
pers also taking oats and rye. Receipts 
of new barley are heavy, but those of 
oats and rye are light. Closing quota- 
tions, Aug. 11: No. 2 rye, 933, @94%,c¢ 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 381,@401,c; malt- 
ing barley, 66@71c. 

Evansville—The oats crop _ being 
threshed and the yield being the best in 
the history of this section, approximately 
40 bus per acre being the production, 
the price has dropped. Quotations, Aug. 
11, 60c bu. 

Boston.—Oats for shipment were firm 
last week with a moderate demand. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 11: new regular 38@40-Ih, 
prompt shipment, all-rail, 55@57c bu; 
regular 36@38-lb, 583@55c; regular 34@ 
36-lb, 52@53c; new fancy 40@42-lb, Au- 
gust and September shipment, 55@56c; 
regular 38@40-lb, 52@53c; regular 36@ 
38-lb, 51@52c; regular 34@36-lb, 49@ 
50c. 

Buffalo—Receipts of new oats were 
light last week, and demand excellent. 
Good test weight oats called for a fair 
premium, while light weight and heating 
oats sold at moderate discounts. No ex- 
lake oats arrived, but rail receipts in- 
creased to 261,808 bus. The movement 
has been disappointing to local traders, 
as a considerable quantity of oats have 
been sold for shipment the first half of 
August. Nominal quotations on Phila- 
delphia basis, Aug. 11: No. 2 white, 49 
@50c bu; No. 3 white, 46@48c; No. 4 
white, 43@465c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Aug. 11: spot 
No. 2 white, new, domestic, 54@55c; spot 
No. 3 white, new, domestic, 52@53c. 

Philadelphia.—Favorable crop reports 
and a slow demand influenced a further 
decline of 6c in oats last week. Sup- 
plies were small, but ample for trade 
requirements. On -Aug. 11, No. 3 white 
were quoted at 47@52c bu. 


Atlanta.—Oats were fairly active last 
week, since increased production of 
mixed feed has _ stimulated business. 
Natural bulk No. 3 white were quoted, 
Aug. 11, at 583@54c bu. Orders from 
dealers are for current wants only. 


San Francisco.—Barley remained dor- 
mant last week. While exports were 
fair, shipments were principally on old 
sales, and nothing new was sold. Feed 
demand is weak, due to lowering of mar- 
kets in general. Quotations, Aug. 10, 
basis 100 Ibs, sacked, delivered, San 
Francisco: feed, $1.50; grading, $1.60; 
choice, $2. Oats are scarce, and demand 
fair. Quotations, Aug. 10, basis 100’s, 
sacked, delivered, San Francisco: feed, 
$1.80; seed, $2.30. 


Winnipeg.—A little hedging pressure 
appeared in the coarse grain markets 
last week. Exporters continue to sell 
fair quantities of new crop barley, but 
harvesting is now well under way in 
western Canada and supplies are more 
plentiful. Domestic business has kept 
oats comparatively firm, but trading in 
that grain has not been large. The good 
demand which existed for rye has ceased, 
and together with the weakness in wheat 
has sent. prices sharply lower. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 11: No. 2 western Canadian 
oats, 50%¢ bu; barley, 6634c; rye, 923,c. 
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CURRENT FLOUR, FEED AND GRAIN STATISTICS 








Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 








Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Wises 113% 118% 110% 114% 
Bevevece 111 115% 107% 111% 
Tienes 112% 118% 110% 114% 
ie: 9-<a> 109% 114% 106% 110% 
ee 109 % 114% 106% 110% 
BOvieces 111% 116% 108 112 
Kansas City St. Louls read 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
eG escde 110% a. 8 sesh ‘eve 
Seavves 102% orm 0~C~<“i—‘“‘iC |) 
ia chae 105% oe i) dew | eartee 
BD. csews 101% 106% a —ti“‘(‘é 
| 101% 106% |) ere 
are 103% eu 0 0t—“‘( ke lB OOS 
Seattle 
Sept. Dec. Aug. 10..105 108% 
Aug. 7...111% 114% Aug. 11..105 108% 
Aug. 8...108% 111% Aug. 13..105% 109% 
Aug. 9...109% 112% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Sept. Oct. 
Teeeevs 115% 114% 105% 107 
Bebanes 113% 112% 102% 103% 
aes 114% 113% 104% 105 5s 
| PPEETe 110% 109% 101% 102 3% 
| Oar 111% 110% 101% 102% 
Biles ee 111% 111% 102% 103% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Aug. ae 
Wi eanee 136 137% 114% 116 
kas 6 132% 134% 111% 11214 
Biccves 133 136% 8 8 8 —s_—screees 115 % 
er 130% 129% 110% 112% 
EBcecses 125% +, i ee ora 
BG essees 127 128% = neve 8 =— we ove 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
a 93% 74% 86% 67% 
Soceves 93% 73% 86% 66% 
Bae 74% 88% 67% 
Res cc's 92% 72 5% 85% 65% 
| ee 88 % 72% 82% 65% 
BO s:s: 600% 87% 73% 81% 66% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Tietsee 38% 40% 35% 37% 
40% 34% 36% 
40% 35% 37 % 
40% 34% 36% 
40% 34% 36% 
40% 34% 36% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
, ee 97% 100% 91% 93% 
ee 95% 98% 88% 91 
S...... 6& 100% 90 93 
10...... 94% 97% 88% 90% 
Phas as vs 92% 95% 86% 89% 
| eee 98% 96% 86% 89% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct 
Vedas ae 206 207 210% 211 
Bevecece 204 205 208 209% 
Diese aan 203 204% 206 208% 
_ ae 200% 202% 204 206 
Dee eee 201% 203% 204% 206 te 
| See 204 206 206% 208% 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Aug. 10, in bushels (000's omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats eet ad Flax 
Ogilvies ....+.6. 383 43 ° 
SA Jee 635 17 23 46 
Can. Gov't ...... 209 21 9 390 
Sask. Pool 

aE sivoceerss 1,166 221 21 172 

PIO. ] cccceves 2,294 118 57 106 
Private elevators, 11,147 556 165 288 

TOCRIS vccccees 15,838 1,036 277 =1,002 
WOSF BHO .cssece 18,586 980 846 1,679 
Receipts ........ 1,819 278 89 25 
Lake shipments.. 8,287 1,061 259 42 
Rail shipments... 493 40 1 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern... $31 Durum .....0:. 86 
No. 2 northern... 109 Kota .......... 3 
Dk, 1 and 2 nor 6 White spring... 35 
No, 3 northern... 966 Winter ........ 3 
OE PS 386 Others ......... 2,668 
MGS cancueeees 326 Private ....... 11,147 
Pee. DS ceccaveces 118 a 
WOE scccccuses 42 Total ....0. 15,834 

Oats Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 3 C. W...... 33 Others .nvccceses 135 
No. 3 C. W. 129 Private ........ 556 
Miz. 1 feed ..... 16 -- 
2 £O08 ceccdeces 140 Total ..cceces 1,036 
B.) Gererrnre 39 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-——Week ending—— July 1, 1927, to 
Aug. 4 Aug. 4, 1928 

5,000 5,000 45,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 

——Week ending 
Aug. 4 July 28 
204,000 237,000 





July 1, 1927, to 
-Aug. 4, 1928 
1,900,000 





Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Aug. 11, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneap'lis 1,7542,055 796 989 7,472 2,507 
Kan. City. .4,900 4,199 3,035 2,045 17,702 10,070 
Chicago . 2,782 4,656 1,184 4,630 as ees 
New York..1,283 871 804 699 736 1,663 
Philadelphia 194 464 46 323 1,107 1,772 
Boston ..... 35 °° 38 16 100 110 
Baltimore .. 622 721 8 6514 2,729 3,489 
Milwaukee.. 611 655 954 681 Th eee 
Duluth-Sup. 505 1,0361,480 152 7,279 1,865 
Buffalot . 3,301 4,208 3,366 593 12,432 5,869 

+tShipments by lake only. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Aug. 11, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis . 5 8 212 213 
Kansas City... 15 15 619 116 
Chicago ...... 225 216 161 120 ‘se ie 
New York .... 323 198 30 59 305 302 
Philadelphia . 33 43 30 45 84 83 
errr 39 23 4 2 oe 
Baltimore .... 19 30 ee 8 
Milwaukee ... 68 71 2 9 ¢* ‘4 
Duluth-Sup. .. 117 136 140 161 140 114 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Aug. 11, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 204 76 67 47 262 1,504 
375 


Kan. City .... 714 278 720 128 100 

Chicago ..... 1,460 8971,026 652 os - 
New York .... 197 23 we ve 42 93 
Philadelphia . 41 11 37 8 20 16 
MOMOM osccces ee ee oe ee or 2 
Baltimore .... 72 9 60 - 39 42 
Milwaukee ... 148 101 73 84 oe oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. 1 3 ee oe oe ee 
MMMRIO ko 000% 1,264 ee es ee 52 3,258 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 11, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 248 622 64 171 172 2,163 


Kansas City... 62 154 54 36 15 210 
Chicago ...... 1,6101,550 540 278 as S38 
New York .... 54 22 se 2 189 661 
Philadelphia . 18 13 17 24 32 85 
a eae 4 12 oe os 4 25 
Baltimore .... 15 15 os e's 11 80 


Milwaukee ... 214 398 48 64 es vs 
Dul.-Sup. 1 “ ws 12 3 1,098 
Buffalo ...... 262 ¥% ee -- 194 679 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal @distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 11, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
29 


Minneapolis .. 191 242 60 101 7 


Kansas City... 3 6 “a 2 39 74 
CRICEGS 2.205% 55 68 os OF ee 
New York ... 39 Pr ee 2 7 169 
Philadelphia ..  .. 10 2 90 12 
rar ve 1 ar 1 1 
Baltimore os am 4 . es 1 18 
Milwaukee ... 9 . ee 2 oe ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 13 22 1 60 155 198 
Tere 185 s* 50 -. 1,278 3 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 11, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ..1,187 410 855 316 78 67 
Kansas City... 235 33 150 15 15 22 


Chicago ...... 824 882 121 48 2% 
New York .... 364 353 187 49 6 61 
Philadelphia. . 8 ia 1 9 ee 
Boston ....... 21 oT 90 “s ne ee 
Baltimore .... 114 ee 30 - 46 4 
Milwaukee ... 506 224 155 2 es = 
Duluth-Sup. .. io 142 230 98 317 288 
ee 148 256 127 56 347 115 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Aug. 
11, 1928, and Aug. 13, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American— -——In bond—, 
Aug. 11 Aug. 13 Aug. 11 Aug. 13 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


WORE siceee 75,188 56,539 13,395 5,719 
re 2,061 1,110 244 20 
CORB cocccces 13,819 27,607 ares aan 
Barley ...... 4,180 3,820 429 66 
ORGS co cvcccee 3,663 11,278 15 25 
Flaxseed .... 566 761 1 13 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Aug. 11 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago given in 
parentheses): wheat, 2,385,000 (2,595,000) 
bus; rye, 345,000 (410,000); corn, 788,000 
(79,000); barley, none (14,000); oats, 4,000 
(1,015,000). 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Aug. 11 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 

Baltimore ..2,379 37 8 1 64 
Boston ..... pee nae 4 1 eee 
Buffalo .....2,188 501 190 1,058 128 
Afloat .... 503 76 oes eee cee 
Chicago -7,078 11,185 1,817 640 206 
Detroit ..... 152 19 63 2 2 
Duluth 7,279 eee 3 155 317 
Galveston ...2,252 Tr ame 5 388 
Indianapolis. 217 534 79 eee eee 
Kan. City. .18,193 92 21 40 20 
Milwaukee . 908 208 168 3 162 
Minneap'lis hat 262 172 7 78 
N. Orleans... 188 70 69 1 30 
New York .. 54 49 184 ene 55 
Fort Worth 4,273 99 189 ose 22 
Omaha ..... 5,094 118 85 35 135 
Peoria ...... 13 13 202 oo eee 
Philadelphia 589 20 35 90 19 
Sioux City.. 476 19 19 1 21 
St. Joseph. .1,887 14 eee ode ae 
St. Louis...3,246 111 154 3 5 
Toledo ..... 768 54 36 eee 8 
Wichita ....5,945 1 2 ome eee 
COROIA. o.ces 160 oon oes See “xs 
EMMOE. vcccss 741 eee eee one 104 
Totals ...72,055 13,432 500 2,042 1,764 


Last year. -51,386 26,025 11 541 1,153 985 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Rye, 53,000 bus. Increases— 
Wheat, 9,739,000 bus; barley, 930,000; oats, 
1,123,000; corn, 165,000. 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Aug. 11, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis ... 364 613 11,308 11,685 

Kansas City... 1,260 880 3,420 2,100 

New York .... 40 100 eee eae 

Philadelphia .. 280 240 

Baltimore .... 461 318 vee ees 

Milwaukee .... 2 3 2 3 
Argentina—Exports 


Exports of wheat and wheat flour from 
Argentina for the month of July, 1928, com- 
pared with the corresponding month in 1927: 


1928 1927 
Wheat, bus ......... -. 9,663,000 9,221,000 
Flour, bbls ........06. . 79,000 146,000 





United States—Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 

April May June July Aug. Final 
1928..... eee 486 512 544 579 sie 
:| oo ee ‘ive 594 537 579 552 553 
BOS. 200 re 549 543 568 626 627 
WRG. 0 474 445 407 404 416 402 
2084.00 08 549 553 509 543 589 592 
Oo er 572 578 581 586 568 572 
1922..... 573 584 607 569 541 587 
—) ae 621 629 578 573 543 600 
1930....0+ 484 484 503 518 532 611 
| ee 837 899 892 838 715 760 
i Boe 560 572 586 657 555 565 
BOAT. cece 430 366 373 402 417 418 
to! eee 495 499 469 489 454 482 
1915..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
Ae 640 630 639 652 675 685 
a 563 513 492 483 510 524 
OLB. 0.2.0 493 370 363 358 389 400 


Average .565 555 545 549 548 566 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 














as—————— Week ending c July 1 to 

Wheat to— * Aug. 4, ’28 Aug. 6, '27 July 28,'28 Aug. 4, ’28 Aug. 6, ’°27 
BE de udccveaesdsstaenes 64,000 149,000 19,000 179,000 346,000 
United Kingdom ....... 80,000 302,000 183,000 622,000 1,998,000 
Other Europe .......... 997,000 1,257,000 1,257,000 3,244,000 5,624,000 
eT eee eee 486,000 j§= = evecce 2,000 2,218,000 
Other countries ........ 742,000 40,000 347,000 1,134,000 444,000 
oo!) eee 1,883,000 2,233,000 1,806,000 5,181,000 10,630,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *155,000 127,000 165,000 730,000 1,070,000 
OE. ob ik b sis xis HA OHEC Es 560,000 991,000 408,000 2,177,000 3,351,000 
RS ere eee Per ye 89,000 19,000 220,000 726,000 650,000 
Gate .....d. athatt shee Skee 6,000 172,000 19,000 150,000 697,000 
BD hv vc dct is Cua bbteci Veen 71,00 116,000 118,000 259,000 421,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 


1,000 
wheat, 2,000 bus; flour, 41,700 bbls,’ 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Aug. 4, in the 
United States, Canada and the United kin 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europ, 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held ; 
the United States and Canada, ¥ 


with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Aug. ¢, 
Wheat— Aug. 4 vious week 1927 
United States*... 64,533 +9,171 48,237 
United Statest... 2,229 +486 29% 
Canada ........ . 66,877 —6,014 42°23) 
WOtSEe 2c cccccs 133,639 +3,643 92,741 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


DORAN vececccne $53,400 —1,600 52,100 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WE basn0da0en 187,039 +2,043 144,841 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

WN ccc usavacs 13,861 +1,382 29,797 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

WS  Sctaceeses 7,771 —285 15,853 


*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
cm United States——____ 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1 .... 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Oct. 1 ..... 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
72 «eee 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
Jan. 1 ..... 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Feb. 1 ..... 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
March 1 ... 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
April 1 .... 69,939,000 3,281,000 73,220,000 
May 1 ..... 63,625,000 2,559,000 66,184,000 
June 1... 50,381,000 2,079,000 52,460,000 
Week ending — 
July 7 ..... 40,535,000 1,645,000 42,180,000 
July 14 .... 41,982,000 1,274,000 43,256,000 
July 21 .... 46,028,000 1,537,000 47,565,000 
July 28 .... 55,362,000 1,743,000 57,105,000 
Aug. 4 ..... 64,533,000 2,229,000 66,762,000 
Totals, U. S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada bothcoasts  afloat* 
July 1 - 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1.... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 .... 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
1928— 
Jan. 1 + - 147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Feb. 1 - 152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
March 1...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
April 1....143,919,000 217,139,000 77,500,000 
May 1 ....129,552,000 195,736,000 75,100,000 
June 1 ....112,054,000 164,514,000 64,900,000 
Week ending— 
July 7 .... 98,809,000 135,989,000 60,000,000 
July 14 ... 86,474,000 129,730,000 59,700,000 
July 21 ... 77,646,000 125,211,000 59,300,000 
July 28 ... 72,891,000 129,996,000 55,000,000 
Aug. 4 .... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 


*Broomhall. 


Total American, 
visible supply: 
9 


Canadian and British 


1927-28— 1928— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 April 1 ...294,639,000 
Aug. 1....128,647,000 May 1 . 270,836,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 June 1 . 229,414,000 


Oct. 1 ....171,813,000 | Week ending— 


Nov. 1....250,425,000 July 7 ...195,989,000 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 July 14...189,430,000 
Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 July 21...184,511,000 
Feb. 1... - oP arvans July 28...184,996,000 
Mch. 1 -308,309,000 Aug. 4....187,039,000 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News _ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 


Production— 1928- 29 1927-28 1926-2 
Week ending July 28. 2,424 2,295 
Previous week ....... 2,250 2,243 eal 
Production July 1-28. 8,557 10,256 11,189 

Imports— 

SU (EAD. wie vepevees 

Exports— 

Week ending July 28. 205 160 195 
Previous week ...... > 130 90 182 
FOIF BBB cccicc ccc 545 700 793 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News_ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 





28— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms. .110,000 118,000 145,000 
Exports 7,700 16,083 
Imports 400 845 

Stocks on July 28— 4 
At terminals ........ 57,105 37,533 34,575 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.139,195 122,467 113,421 
Week's increase ..... 19,502 24,640 13,531 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 11, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 11 11 37 23 326 257 
Chicago ...... 2 1 es 1 
New York .... .. 262 ee +. .2 | sae 
Duluth-Sup. .. 10 16 .. 120 245 504 
*Mill receipts not included. 
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a.—Increased production of 

a toed has resulted in a larger vol- 
ume of corn buying, although orders con- 
tinue to be largely for current or near 
future wants. Quotations, Aug. 10: No. 
9 white western corn, bulk, $1.28 bu, 
fob, Atlanta, with bill; sacked corn, 
$133; No. 3 white, $1.27, bulk; No. 2 
and No. 8 yellow, $1.29. 

New Orleans.—Local demand for corn 
was only fair last week. The foreign 
call, however, was still good. A total 
of 24,666 bus went to Latin America. 

tions, Aug. 9: No. 2 yellow $1.28 
bu, No. 3 $1.26; No. 2 white $1.28, No. 
3 $1.26 (for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; 
yellow chops, $2.35 per 100 lbs; cream 
meal, $2.65 ; standard meal, $2.55; grits, 

65. 
or Lowis—Demand for corn was 
rather limited last week, and part of the 
offerings, mostly white, were carried 
over. Mills and shippers were the prin- 
cipal buyers. Receipts were 183 cars, 
against 158 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Aug. 11: No. 1 yellow, 98¢ bu; 
No, 2 yellow, 98c; No. 3 yellow, 97c; No. 
5 yellow, 93c. 

Nashville—Active demand continues 
for corn in the South, though some de- 
crease was shown in shipments. The 
West has been offering freely. The range 
of prices was narrow last week. Corn 
meal demand was well sustained, with 
some car lot business and some contracts 
being booked. Quotations, Aug. 11: corn, 
No. 2 white $1.09@1.10 bu, No. 3 white 
$1.07@1.08; No. 2 yellow $1.091,@1.10%, 
No. 3 yellow $1.08@1.09; degerminated 
cream meal, 96-lb bags, $2.60 per 100 lbs. 

Memphis.—Buyers are filling only ac- 
tual requirements in corn meal, which 
are small. What they have on hand 
shows a loss of 25c bbl or more, and they 
are trying to reduce stocks to a mini- 
mum. Cream was offered Aug. 11 at 
$4.50 bbl, basis 24’s, with as low as 
$4.40 reported, for second grade. Some 
mills still ask $4.75. 

Kansas City.—A bearish crop report, 
a somewhat larger supply and some fall- 
ing off in demand broke corn prices 7@ 
8c last week. Quotations, Aug. 11: white 
corn, No. 2 86@871,c bu, No. 3 85144@ 
86%4¢, No. 4 85@86c; yellow corn, No. 
2 8@88Y,c, No. 3 871,.@88c, No. 4 87 
@874,c; mixed corn, No. 2 84@85c, No. 
3 83Y,@84Y,c, No. 4 83@84c. 

Chicago.—Corn goods were in fairly 
active demand last week. More buyers 
were in the market, and sales were of 
larger volume. Corn flour was quoted, 
Aug. 11, at $2.50 per 100 Ibs, corn meal 

, cream meal $2.50, and hominy 
$2.50. Cash corn was in good demand, 
and receipts were moderate. No. 4 mixed 
was quoted at 96c bu, No. 5 mixed 95c, 
No. 6 mixed 94c; No. 2 yellow $1.021, 
@1.03, No. 3 yellow $1.004%,@1.01; No. 2 
white $1, No. 6 white 94c. 

Milwaukee.—Corn dropped 7@10c bu 
last week in sympathy with other grains. 
Business was good, and local buyers and 
shippers were active. Receipts were 107 
cars, against 61 the week before and 55 
ayear ago. Closing quotations, Aug. 11: 
No. 8 yellow, 97@98c bu; No. 3 white, 
9%@96c; No. 3 mixed, 92@94c. Corn 
meal has not improved any, and there is 
only a light demand. On Aug. 11 it was 
quoted at $37.50@38.50 ton, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Evansville—Corn and its products de- 
clined last week, and are expected to 
continue downward. Despite the drouth 
the crop is promising, and an abundance 
of oats is assured. Quotations, Aug. 11: 
corn, $1 bu; corn meal, $2.80 per 100 
lbs; cracked corn, $2.40; corn bran, $1.80. 
Boston—Granulated yellow corn meal 
was in fair demand last week, with the 
market a shade lower at $3, with bolted 
yellow at $3 and feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $2.40, all in 100-lb sacks. 

tm for shipment was lower, with a 
quiet demand. Quotations, Aug. 11: No. 
2 yellow, shipment all-rail, $1.22@1.23 
bu, and No. 3 yellow $1.20@1.21; lake- 
and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1.17@1.18, No. 
3 yellow $1.15@1.16. 

Buffalo—Receipts of corn last week 
Were approximately 1,000,000 bus by 
lake and 113,600 by rail. The majority 
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of lake receipts did not arrive until late 
in the week, and did not cut much of a 
figure in the market. Rail receipts are 
bringing a good premium over lake ar- 
rivals, and considerable over to arrive 
bids. On Aug. 11 the following nominal 
quotations on a Philadelphia basis pre- 
vailed: No. 2 yellow, $1.18 bu; No. 3 
yellow, $1.16; No. 4 yellow, $1.12@1.14. 
Domestic corn meal is of very slow sale. 
Export demand via New York is report- 
ed excellent. On Aug. 11 granulated 
and table were quoted at $2.60 per 100 
Ibs. 


Baltimore.—Corn was weak and inac- 
tive last week, with contract grade still 
not quoted. Arrivals were 71,554 bus by 
rail and 700 by boat. The rail receipts 
represented through business for export 
almost exclusively. No domestic sales 
were reported. Closing price, Aug. 11, 
of domestic No. 2 yellow, track, was 
nominally $1.20 bu, or 2@3c down from 
the previous week. Chicago September 
scored a drop of over 8c between Aug. 
4 and 11. Cob corn was easier and 
neglected at $5.75@6 bbl. Corn meal 
and hominy were weaker and slow at 
$2.40@2.55 per 100 Ibs. 


Philadelphia.—Corn is scarce, but the 
market was 6c lower last week, due to 
a slow demand and lower outside prices 
based on favorable crop advices. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 11: No. 2 yellow, $1.15@ 
1.17 bu; No. 3, $1.12@1.14. Corn goods 
are easier, under a light demand and 
influenced by the downward movement 
of raw material. Quotation, Aug. 11, in 


a> 


100-lb sacks: kiln-dried yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.95. 


Pittsburgh—Few sales of corn were 
made last week. Offerings were mod- 
erate. Quotations, Aug. 11: No. 2 yel- 
low, shelled, $1.16@1.17 bu; No. 3 yel- 
low, shelled, $1.1414@1.15; kiln-dried 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.80@ 
2.90, in 100-lb sacks. 


Minneapolis.—Cash premiums on corn 
have kept pace with the decline in the 
options, with little interest evinced in 
offerings. No. 2 yellow on track might 
bring 2@3c bu over Chicago September, 
and No. 3 yellow 1@2c over, but for 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6 the discount is widening. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 11 
was 92c@$1.03; the closing price on Aug. 
13 was 88%@89%c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Aug. 14 at 
$6.20@6.30 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$6.10@6.20. 


San Francisco—Demand for corn was 
fair last week. Quotations, Aug. 10, de- 
livered, San Francisco: eastern No. 2 
yellow, $2.15 per 100 Ibs, bulk; Egyptian, 
$2.40, sacked; California milo, $2.30, 
sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $2.20, bulk; 
Kafir, $2.15, bulk; deferred, $1.60, bulk. 


Toronto.—As the corn crop becomes 
more assured, the market is weakening. 
Prices declined 10c last week. Dealers 
say demand has improved since the re- 
duction. On Aug. 11 No. 3 American 
yellow corn was quoted at $1.08 bu, c.i.f., 
bay ports. 





Profitless Prosperity in the Macaroni Industry 


From the Macaroni Journal 


USINESS may be good, yet un- 
B profitable. Plants may be kept run- 

ning to full capacity, and still fail 
to bring proper returns on the efforts 
and investments involved. 

Now that the macaroni industry has 
had ample time to analyze its 1927 busi- 
ness, it may discover that in too many 
cases the plants were very busy, but the 
profits meager because of the keen price 
competition. 

A survey will show that the macaroni 
industry is not alone in this fix, as a 
reliable report states that “about 40 per 
cent of the manufacturing businesses of 
the country fail to make net profit at 
all.” While exact figures in this industry 
are lacking because of the reluctance of 
macaroni manufacturers to divulge pro- 
duction facts and sales figures, it is safe 
to say that macaroni selling is being done 
on extremely narrow margins. Overpro- 
duction is an evil that must be avoided, 
and we must learn to resist the tempta- 
tion to increase the size of the plant 
every time we find that we are running 
to capacity with unfilled orders. 


Last year there were numerous fail- 
ures and mergers. The purpose of the 
latter was to cut down the overhead ex- 
pense and to pool resources so as to meet 
the rigid marketing conditions that ap- 
parently are growing more keen. Are 
we not, however, starting at the wrong 
end to unravel a business tangle into 
which unfair competition has cast us? 

Let us recall the experience of a large 
wholesale concern that now handles great 
quantities of macaroni products. Some 
years ago this firm decided to add maca- 
roni to its long list of grocery products. 
It was the firm’s established policy to 
use its trade name only on products that 
are based on quality rather than upon 
price. 

For many months the officials studied 
the macaroni problem. A dozen or more 
macaroni firms offered to manufacture 
the private brand, and submitted vary- 
ing propositions. One offered its maca- 
roni at so much per case of two dozen 
cartons and at a lower rate in bulk. A 
second firm shaved 2%4c off that price, 
and the third made a quotation 10c un- 
der the first man. Then came a drop 
shipment proposition, and later a con- 
signment plan. 

The firm was about to award the con- 
tract to a lowest bidder, when along 
came another salesman offering a price 
15c lower than any previously offered. 
What was the result? The buyer became 
bewildered; the firm was afraid to buy. 


It hesitated to put macaroni on its sup- 
ply list because of the fear that there 
might be a chance of getting this prod- 
uct at still lower figures. Furthermore, 
the impression prevailed that all maca- 
roni was alike, because of the weak sales- 
manship displayed by the bidder for the 
contemplated business, who approached 
the prospective buyer solely on the basis 
of price. 

Fortunately for this wholesaler, who 
prides himself on the high quality of his 
full line, there appeared on the scene a 
manufacturer who talked quality. It was 
a revelation to learn that there was such 
an element as quality in macaroni, and 
to hear that price was a side issue. To 
this honest bidder went an order involv- 
ing many thousands of cases at a price 
25c a box above the highest quotation 
made by competitors. For several years 
this business has continued on a quality 
basis, and has grown both in volume and 
importance. 

“Profitless prosperity,” if it exists in 
our industry, is probably blamable to 
weak salesmanship, a pure lack of nerve 
to talk and preach quality, forgetting 
price. Every pound of macaroni should 
be sold on the “cost plus” basis. The 
public never tires of being served well, 
and will pay reasonable prices for qual- 
ity goods. On the other hand, it becomes 
suspicious when “below cost” quotations 
are offered. 

Our presses have been busy; macaroni 
products are being consumed in greater 
quantities both at home and abroad. 
Are we not entitled to something more 
than the satisfaction of making a food 
of high nutritive value? 

Why is it that so many firms are un- 
able to contribute as freely as they would 
like to essential trade activities such as 
their trade association, macaroni adver- 
tising, the educational bureau and other 
trade promotional work? Can it be other 
than the lack of natural profits to which 
all business is legally and fairly entitled? 

We appear prosperous, but are we? 
Why, in some, competitive food lines 
there are individual firms that spend 
more money in propaganda work than 
the total volume of our macaroni sales. 
This is possible because good profits are 
made on all sales without in any way 
gouging the public. 

The macaroni industry will become a 
profitable business only when all sales 
are made on the basis of a profit over 
and above the cost of production, the 
capital investment and the added sum 
badly needed for promotional work that 
will enlarge its field of users. 
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Toronto.—Cereal millers appear to be 
satisfied with the present volume of 
business in their products, and demand 
is steady. They do not expect any great 
volume of trading until the new crop is 
moving. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 11: rolled oats $6.90 bbl, in 
90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c¢ for 
cash, and $6.60, in straight cars, on 
track; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 


Montreal.—Rolled oats showed a slight 
improvement last week, but quotations 
remained unchanged at $3.50 per 90-lb 
jute bag. 


Winnipeg.—Trade was light in both 
rolled oats and oatmeal last week. Prac- 
tically nothing is being exported and 
domestic demand is at a low ebb. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 11: rolled oats in 80-lb 
bags $3.25, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal was lower last 
week, in sympathy with the decline in 
oats. Quotations, Aug. 11: ground, $3.50 
per 100-lb jute sack; rolled, $3.25 per 
90-lb jute sack. 


Boston.—There was a fair demand for 
oatmeal last week, with the market 
steady. On Aug. 11 rolled was quoted 
at $3.70, and cut and ground at $4.07, 
all in 90-lb sacks. 


Buffalo.—Rolled oats were practically 
unchanged last week. Quotations, Aug. 
11, 90’s: Buffalo, $3.15; Rochester, $3.25. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Aug. 14 at $2.45 per 90 lbs. 


oso 


FREE MARKETING OF RYE EXPECTED 

Free marketing of new rye may be 
expected during the last half of August, 
providing favorable weather continues, 
says the rye review for Aug. 10, issued 
by Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, 
Wis. Because of this late movement, the 
transition period from an old to a new 
crop basis has not yet been entirely 
passed. The decline that has occurred in 
the price of rye has been due wholly to 
still greater declines in wheat, the price 
fluctuations of which it will continue to 
follow. In other factors that govern 
flour prices, drastic adjustment has also 
occurred, Rye middlings have declined 
$9 ton, increasing the cost of straights 
36c bbl, and patents 45c. Dark rye flours 
have declined 50c, adding 121%¢ to the 
cost of patents. Further adjustments in 
these price factors is probable, the re- 
view says. 

oo 


Toronto.—New crop oats and rye are 
not yet being delivered. Barley is more 
plentiful, and declined 2c last week. 
Western oats are about 8c lower, and 
sample wheat 9c. Quotations, Aug. 10: 
good quality barley 73@78c bu, f.o.b., 
shipping points; No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 54c, c.i.f., bay ports, and No. 1 
feed 51c; sample durum wheat, $1.12; oat 
scalpings, immediate shipment, 47c, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 





FLOUR BRANDS | 











The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on Aug. 7, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

EL GALLO, and representation of rooster; 


Lake Charles (La.) Rice Milling Co. of 
Louisiana, Inc; rice. Use claimed since 
July, 1927. 

FARWELL & RHINES, CRISS-CROSS 


BRAND; Farwell & Rhines Co., Inc., Water- 
town, N. Y; self-rising wheat flour. Use 
claimed since March 1, 1928. 

PUNCH; Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co., 
Kansas City, Mo; buckwheat flour, pancake 
flour, white oats, tapioca, rice, barley, farina, 
spaghetti, and other foods. Use claimed 
since Dec. 1, 1899. 

RED SEAL, and notarial seal and mono- 
gram I M Co; Independent Macaroni Co., 
Inc., doing business as Independent Maca- 
roni Mfg. Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y; maca- 
roni. Use claimed since May 10, 1928. 
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ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 
PROJECT IS DISCUSSED 


Toronto, Ont.—The plan for the joint 
development by the United States and 
Canada of the navigation and power on 
the international section of the St. Law- 
rence River is being thoroughly dis- 
cussed in Ontario and Quebec, the two 
provinces most directly affected. The 
cause of the present discussion is the re- 
port of the Canadian national advisory 
committee, which was presented some 
time ago to the Dominion government. 
The committee was appointed to investi- 
gate all possible aspects of the case and 
to make recommendations concerning the 
Canadian government policy. 

The committee found that the project 
is feasible, and that an arrangement 
might be made which would cost Canada 
comparatively little money and result in 
great benefits to the industrial and ship- 
ping interests of this country. On the 
other hand, there is a great deal of ad- 
verse opinion in Montreal and Toronto, 
among those who maintain that Canada 
is not in a position to utilize fully her 
share of the power developed. It is 
held that, while this situation will not 
be true in the future, such an undertak- 
ing at present would result in loss. 

However, the subject is by no means 
decided, and undoubtedly Canada will 
co-operate to the best of her ability in 
developing the project. It is known in 
Canada that Mr. Hoover is friendly to 
the St. Lawrence scheme, and if he 
should be the next president of the 
United States, the joint negotiations 
very likely will be continued. 


<_< 


LARGE BARLEY MOVEMENT 
SENDS LAKE RATES HIGHER 


Dututn, - Minn.—Vessel rates are 
stiffening, due to the better demand for 
barley, and 2c bu, Duluth to Buffalo, on 
wheat is the basic rate for both cargo 
and small lots. Barley is quoted at 1%e. 
For the latter grain there has been a 
fairly steady export call, and _ vessel 
space has been freely taken. Montreal 
tonnage is also in better demand, and the 
rate has shown the effect by advancing 
to 8%4c on wheat and 7%c on barley. 

Shipments last week were confined to 
wheat and barley. Most of it went to 
Canadian ports. Shippers, in anticipa- 
tion of the rush of grain to Montreal, 
have been tying up space there, and it is 
said that Montreal facilities have been 
practically all taken up to November. 

The prospect of a large movement of 
grain during the fall is increasing the 
demand for winter storage space, but 
not many charters are reported. The 
rate continues at 5%2c bid by shippers, 
and 6c asked by vessels. No charters at 
the latter rate have been heard of, but 
some have been made at the shippers’ 
figure. 
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HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS PROPOSED 

CLeveLanp, On10.—Grain shipments in- 
to Cleveland over Great Lakes routes 
will be greatly benefited if the proposed 
project of straightening the Cuyahoga 
River is accepted by the city council and 
a satisfactory agreement is reached re- 
garding the federal government’s share 
of the expense. William R. Hopkins, city 
manager, estimates that the project 
would cost about $6,000,000, and would 
involve the razing and moving of several 
buildings along the route. The river has 
made it possible for grain shipments to 
dock at elevators in Cleveland’s indus- 
trial district, and if the plans materialize, 
the improvements will be a boon to Cleve- 
land’s industries. 

ad 

GRAIN PRICES AFFECT EXPORTS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—Grain prices 
are making the expected heavy export 
movement through the gulf ports uncer- 
tain, according to R. C. Andrews, of the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association. About 60 per cent 
of this year’s crop in Texas and Okla- 
homa has been sold and moved, and un- 
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less there is a change from the present 
conditions a light export movement for 
the month is anticipated. 
oo 
HABITS OF CITIES 

Striking diversities in the habits of 
American cities are revealed by the ex- 
perimental censuses of distribution, 
analyses of which have been made by the 
department of domestic distribution of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Of five cities for which returns have 
been compiled—Syracuse, Atlanta, Bal- 
timore, Denver and Seattle—Baltimore 
and Seattle spend most for food, but 
they spend it in different ways. Balti- 
more and Atlanta devote nearly half of 
their food budget to the purchase of 
groceries, but only 11.11 per cent in the 
case of Baltimore and 12.66 per cent of 
it in the case of Atlanta goes for meals. 


Denver, Syracuse and Seattle devote well 
over 20 per cent to the purchase of meals, 
indicating that the habit of “eating out” 
is much more prevalent than in the 
southern cities. 

Baltimore spends proportionately more 
than twice as much as Atlanta and Den- 
ver, and considerably more than Kansas 
City and Syracuse, on custom tailors. 

Of the clothing budget, Syracuse 
spends 21.91 per cent on women’s outer- 
wear, Baltimore 20.89, Atlanta 16.69, 
Denver 21.49, and Seattle 19.22 per cent. 

Syracuse women spend considerably 
more for hats than for hosiery. Atlanta 
stands at the top of the list in expendi- 
tures for both hats and hose. Seattle 
is the only city that spends more for 
women’s stockings than for women’s hats. 
It is to be observed, however, that women 
spend almost as much for the one as for 
the other.—Retail Grocers’ Advocate. 
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The Development of the Rice Industry in the 


United 
By Felix 
Foodstuffs Division of Bureau of 


CCORDING to Dr. G. T. Surface, of 
the American Geographical Society, 
the first attempt to raise rice in 

this country was made in Virginia by Sir 
William Berkley, in 1647, “but the in- 
ferior adaption of climate and the phe- 
nomenal field and market success of to- 
bacco repressed the exploitation of rice, 
and it remained for South Carolina, a 
half century later (1694), to realize more 
encouraging results by planting white 
East India rice accidentally obtained from 
a stranded Madagascar ship. Rice was 
grown in South Carolina and about 1725 
began to assume commercial importance, 
the exports for that year being 9,212,000 
Ibs.” Expansion was rapid from 1725 
to 1740, but from 1740 to 1840 the in- 
crease was much less; the effect of the 
Civil War on the industry was very dis- 
astrous, production fell off sharply, and 
the industry has steadily declined in 
South Carolina since the war closed. 
There are now only four states in the 
Union that produce rice in any appre- 
ciable quantities, namely, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Texas and California, Louisiana 
producing about 45 per cent of the total 
crop. The census of 1880 gave that state 
a crop of 818,000 bus. 

It remained, however, for the boll wee- 
vil to give the rice industry its real im- 
petus in the South. Louisiana (with the 
exception of the extreme southern por- 
tion, which is largely devoted to the rais- 
ing of sugar cane), Arkansas and Texas 
always were largely one-crop states (cot- 
ton), until about 1900, when Louisiana 
and Texas, and a few years later Arkan- 
sas, were invaded by the boll weevil. A 
great many of the cotton planters in 
these states found their crops ravaged 
by this pest and, facing beabregay, in 
desperation and despair turned to the 
raising of rice as a temporary expedient 
while they were trying to find some 
means of combating it. Most of them 
found it so much more profitable than 
cotton that they never turned back, and 
the production of rice in these states has 
been increasing steadily ever since. 

Attempts were made a great many 
years ago to grow rice in California, but 
did not prove successful. In 1860 small 
quantities were raised in Alameda, Te- 
hama, San Mateo, Santa Cruz and So- 
noma counties, but the quantities pro- 
duced were negligible. In 1862 the Cali- 
fornia legislature offered premiums to 
stimulate the growing of rice, but these 
financial inducements failed to produce 
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any appreciable results. It was not until 
1912 that its production in California 
became at all important as a commercial 
crop, but since that time its growth has 
been fairly steady, having increased from 
8,000 bus in 1910 to nearly 9,000,000 in 
1927. The rice grown in California is 
the Japanese variety, and a very large 
proportion of the crop is exported to 
Japan and Hawaii. 

The accompanying table illustrates 
strikingly how this industry has increased 
in volume. 

Exports of rice have kept pace with 
production, having grown from 64,000,000 
Ibs in 1900 to 540,000,000 in 1927. Im- 
ports have declined as production has 
increased in this country. In 1900 we 
imported nearly twice as much as we ex- 
ported, but in 1927 our imports were 
only about 10 per cent of our exports. 

Porto Rico has always been the largest 
importer of United States rice, taking an 
average of about 180,000,000 lbs a year. 
Hawaii is probably our second best cus- 
tomer, taking, year in and year out, 
about 65,000,000 Ibs annually. Japan is 
frequently a very heavy buyer of United 
States rice, having purchased nearly 100,- 
000,000 Ibs during 1927. Japan, however, 
is one of the large rice producing coun- 
tries of the world and, as a consequence, 
her purchases in this country are more 
or less erratic, depending upon the size 
of her own crop. In a year when she 
has an abundant harvest her outside pur- 
chases are small, but a partial crop fail- 
ure makes her an enormous factor in the 
world market. 

Remarkable as it may seem, while 
the production of rice has been in- 
creasing rapidly in the United States, 
consumption has been on the decline, 
having fallen from 8.1 lbs per capita in 
1910 to 5.7 in 1927, and the producer has 
to depend on the export market to dis- 
pose of approximately one half of his 
output. We consume less rice per cap- 
ita than any of the important European 
countries, as the following average fig- 
ures for the three years 1925-27 indicate: 
Great Britain, 6.10 lbs; France, 8.80; 
Belgium, 10.80; Spain, 14.40; Germany, 
9.50; Italy, 13.7; United States, 5.5. 

The rice growers of the South recently 
have set on foot a movement to conduct 
a nationwide advertising compaign to in- 
crease the consumption of rice in the 
United States. It would require a com- 
paratively small increase to consume our 
entire production. 


RICE PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES BY STATES (1,000 BUS) 


Year— Louisiana Arkansas 
1900 *5,400 obs 
6,193 22 
12,769 2,400 
13,714 4,840 
25,200 8,575 
17,280 6,688 








Texas California All other Total 
*2,500 ere *1,207 9,107 
6,649 743 13,607 
8,738 3 600 24,510 
7,930 2,268 195 28,947 
9,554 8,262 475 52,066 
5,993 7,290 361 37,612 
5,959 7,700 374 41,405 
5,800 5,671 332 33,717 
5,840 4,365 181 32,498 
6,216 4,800 449 33,309 
6,142 7,986 7173 41,730 
6,279 8,960 239 40,231 
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THE BUSY SEASON 
When mills with sales ridiculous woul 
dope us, 
When rumors fill the air the livelong 


day, 
I like to think about the star Canopus, 
So far, so far away. 


Greatest of visioned stars they say who 
list ’em, , 
To weigh it science always must de- 


spair, 
Its shell would hold our whole <dinged 
solar system, 
Nor ever know ’twas there. 


When “leaders in the trade” all utter 
speeches, 
And frenzied salesmen how] their bat- 
tle hymns, 
My thoughts float out across the cosmic 
reaches 


To where Canopus swims. 


When “million barrel lots” our fancy 
chases, , 
And all the trade’s ajangle and ajar, 
I meditate on interstellar spaces 
And smoke a mild seegar. 


For after one has had about a week of 
The tales of crop year sales and other 
woes, 
A star that has no parallax to speak of 
Conduces to repose. 


+ + 
The farm problem, as reported by 
a western Texas paper: 

“Positively no more baptizing in 
my pasture. Twice in the last week 
my gates have been left open by 
Christian people, and I can’t afford 
to chase cattle over three counties 
just to save a few sinners.” 


BUT mail order houses sold 18,000,000 
radio receiving sets last year, which 
shows what little chance there is for 
farm relief. 

+ + 


ON THE other hand, as some one sug- 
gests, the coloraturas may drive a lot of 
discouraged farmers out into the fields 


again. 
> + 


Grasping Opportunity 

PERUSAL of the latest book of flour 
brands published by our favorite trade 
journal reveals the fact that eight mills 
in the United States are making Old Gold 
flour. With a generous nature and no 
charge for the suggestion, our idea would 
be to advertise such a brand “Not a Kick 
in a Carload.” ‘ 


MANUFACTURERS other than mill- 
ers are sometimes quick to grasp such 
obvious advertising opportunities. The 
story is going around that, when an air- 
plane cracked up in the East the other 
day it fell on a stable, killing one of the 
expensive polo ponies housed therein. 
The aviator had scarcely recovered his 
composure after making his descent by 
parachute than an enterprising gentle- 
man representing Murad cigarettes ap- 
peared and asked him if he would attest 
that, immediately upon landing, he had 
lighted a Murad. The offer was mace 
within two hours after the accident. 


+ + 
Giving Credit Where Credit Is Due 
The following is, verbatim, the first 
paragraph of a story recently sent out 
from the nation’s capital by a news 
agency: 

Washington, D. C—The Interna- 
tional Bakers’ Union has recently 
concluded a successful meeting in 
Hamburg, Germany, states a report 
from Durward Grinstead, United 
States vice consul, American consu- 
late in that city, says the current is- 
sue of “Foodstuffs ’Round the 
World,” grain section of that division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, will say on Aug. 10, it 
was learned today at the Department 
of Commerce. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 














— 


Alabama 
An Electrik-Maid Bake Shop has been 
opened at Robertsdale. 


Arkansas 
The Sanitary Bakery, Warren, op- 
erated by John Morgan and F. M. Ship- 
ley, recently was damaged $15,000 by 
fire. 
California 
Safeway Stores, Inc., has opened its 
new baking plant at Seventh and J 
streets, San Diego, with a daily capacity 
of 10,000 loaves. 
The Burlingame (Cal.) Bakery has 
been opened at 1442 Burlingame Avenue. 
C. E. Harper has opened a bakery at 
5512 West Adams Street, Los Angeles. 


Colorado 
The Monogram Bakery, Sterling, is 
building a plant, with a capacity of 12,- 
000 loaves per day, which is expected to 
be finished during September. Mr. Tevi- 
odale is the owner and manager of the 


plant. 
Florida 

A baking plant costing $10,000 is be- 
ing built at Miami Beach for the Gold- 
strom Baking Co. 

T. J. Davis has opened the Home Bak- 
ery, Zephyrhills, formerly conducted by 
W. A. Rothhammer. 


Idaho 


The Cascade (Idaho) Bakery has been 
moved to its new plant. 


Illinois 
The state of Illinois will receive bids 
for the construction of a four-story bak- 
ery at the State Hospital, East Moline, 
of which Dr. C. H. Anderson is superin- 
tendent. 
Indiana 
The Burkhart Bakery Co., Peru, has 
gone out of business. 


lowa 
Will Dupy and Dwight Baker have 
opened a bakery at Ottumwa. 
Maine 


Leslie E. Graham has purchased the 
bakery owned by George Fairfield, Madi- 
son, + 


Massachusetts 
The Dolly Madison division of the 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Chestnut 


Street, Springfield, will be enlarged by 
the building of an addition, which will 
provide 4,500 square feet of floor space 
for cake baking equipment. 


Michigan 

The Retailers’ Wholesale Bakery, Sault 
Ste. Marie, has increased its capital stock 
to $25,000. ‘ 

Minnesota 

Alex Lessard, 8755 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, has applied for a license to 
operate a bakery. 

The Stamson Bakery, Montevideo, was 
burned recently. 

J. M. Strong, 2929 Lyndale Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, has applied for a bak- 
ery license. 

Missouri 

G. B. Brite has purchased the interest 
of his partner, Rudolph Schreiner, in the 
West Side Bakery, Lamar, and will con- 
tinue the business alone. 


Nebraska 
Pig Paden has opened a bakery at Oak- 
le. 
New Jersey : 

The Fisher Baking Co., Newark, plans 
the conducting of white and rye bread 
baking as two units, installing different 
equipment for the manufacture of*each. 

Fred Schmidt, Mount Holly, has re- 
opened his bakery. eae 

Louis Blatt has opened a bakery at 
168 Speedwell Avenue, Morristown. 

The Eckes Baking Co., 216 Sherman 
Avenue, Jersey City, has begun the man- 


of pretzels?\../ owners are 
Clarence I. Kramer ati rd Yeager, 
The Piedmont Bakery ) opened 


openi 
s Twenty-eighth Street, Union City, 
E, — Bertodatto and - Teodore— 


New Mexico 
A. W. Thomas has sold the Superior 
Bakery, Carlsbad, to Ira Smith. 


North Carolina 
The Hickory (N. C.) City Bakery has 
been purchased by the Waldensian Bak- 
ery, operator of plants at Valdese, Le- 
noir and Morganton, N. C. 


North Dakota 

N. L. Diehl has sold his bakery at 
Ellendale. 

Ohio 

Louis Magurias, baker, Youngstown, 
was robbed of $200 when a gunman held 
up his bakery. 

The Whitehall Baking Co., 3950 De- 
troit Avenue, Toledo, has let a contract 
for a $50,000 addition to its plant, in- 
creasing its capacity 50 per cent. 


Oregon 
The name of Kisky-Supple & Co., bak- 
ery supplies, Portland, has been changed 
to Supple & Co. 


Pennsylvania 
The plant of the Meyer Pastry Shop, 
New Brighton, Carl Meyer, proprietor, 
is being remodeled and enlarged. 
The sixth bakery of Fishel’s, Pitts- 


burgh, has been opened at 439 Market 
Street. 

The St. Regis Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
has leased stores at 5608 North Fifth 
Street, 4 South Sixtieth Street, and 4852 
North Broad Street. 

Samuel Sachs has purchased the New 
York Bakery, East Stroudsburg, from 
K. Chiatt. 

Walbert’s Bakery, 1241-3 Union Street, 
Allentown, formerly known as Charles 
Conner’s Pretzel Bakery, has been sold 
to George Vogel and Chester Krause. 

Oscar W. Beachley, aged 54, salesman 
for the Schmidt Baking Co., Harrisburg, 
dropped dead while delivering bread at 
the Harrisburg Hospital. 

The People’s Baking Co., New Free- 
dom, operated by Ira S. Painter, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Nearly 500 persons attended the an- 
nual outing of the Haller Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, held at Turner Park on Aug. 
11. F. C. Haller, president, A. L. 
Schneider, treasurer, and Mark Lysinger, 
sales manager, were in charge of the 
affair. 

South Dakota 

Nick Schumer is erecting a new build- 
ing at Sturgis for the City Bakery. 

Fisher Scott has commenced construc- 














FLOUR AND 


FEED NOTES 














The Peoria (Ill.) Milling Co. will build 
a plant and warehouse at Chicago and 
Water streets. The company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. C. 
W. Etheridge is president, Fred R. 
Winger vice president, and B. H. Coop- 
er secretary-treasurer. 

Paul Voss has purchased the feed mill 
of G. A. de Werd, Redwood Falls, Minn., 
and will operate it as the Redwood Mill- 
ing Co. 

Lucian H. Snyder, formerly in charge 
of the old Nezperce (Idaho) Roller 
Mills, has leased the modern flour mill- 
ing plant there. 

The C. J. Kirk Flour & Feed Store, 
Norman, Okla., will move to 115 East 
Comanche Street, where a hammer mill 
for custom feed grinding will be in- 
stalled. 

The flour mill of Theodore Edwards, 
Stoughton, Wis., was burned recently. 
The loss is estimated at $20,000. 

The Northwest Seed Growers, Fair- 
mount, N. D., are installing a feed. mill 
for custom grinding. 

The Union Feed & Mi Co. « has 
been incorporated for $10, at East 
Omaha, Neb., by W. B. Roberts, W, T. 
Burns, E. M. Burns and H. D. Roberts. 

H. Ostbye has purchased the old Gil- 
lespie elevator at Stephen, Minn., an 
plans to install a feed mill in it. ee 

The Molasses Feeds Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., has changed its business name to 
Molo Feed Mills, Inc. 

Henry Miller is installing a feed mill 
in the Johnson warehouse at Stanton, 
Minn. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Independént 
Elevator has installed a hammer mill for 
feed grinding. It has also taken the 
agency for 5 of mixed feeds. 

Bruce Van Gorden has purchased the 
feed store at Taylor, Wis. owned by 
Edward F. Stiles & Co. 4. : 

Barnstable & Shaper are now sole 
owners of the Taylorville (Ill.) Feed & 
Flour Co., having purchased the interest 
of J. D. Mitchell. They own, other 
stores at Nokomis, Hillsboro and :Pana. 

J. D. Walker has opened two feed 
stores at Herrin, IIl., merchandising only 
flour and millfeeds at present, but in- 
tending to introduce branded cattle and 
poultry feeds later, 4 ge 

J. o Aaae has opened a feed store at 
Centralia, Ill. ee 

H. J. Svien has purchased the Minne- 
sota Falls elevator, Granite Falls, 
and opened it for business. ~ 

The Tri-State Milling 
Fourche, S. D., has 1 
tor and warehouse at: 
used as a receiving station and 
ing house. : 








G. W. Gunby & Son, Inc., Lockport, 
N. Y., wholesale grocers, will build a 
$14,000 brick warehouse. 

The Missouri Stores Co., operating a 
chain of groceries, has been established 
as a subsidiary of the Mexico (Mo.) 
Wholesale Grocery Co. Twenty-two 
stores have been established, which will 
be increased to about 60. 

Eikenberry Bros., operators of stores 
in Camden, Collinsville and Hamilton, 
Ohio, will open a feed store at Eaton. 

G. C. Nielson has purchased the feed 
mill at Morton, Minn., from M. A. de- 
Werd. 

T. T. Goodrum, Lonoke, Ark., whose 
store was burned recently, plans to con- 
struct a brick building on the same site. 

The Co-operative Mercantile Co., Clin- 
tonville, Wis., has installed a feed mixing 
plant. 

The Western Supply Co., Sparta, Wis., 
is building a warehouse, and plans to 
open a chain of stores throughout the 
vicinity. 

Plans to open a wholesale feed and 
flour business at Sanders, Ky., have been 
made by E. T. Williams, former general 
manager of the C. H. Wade mill at 
Georgetown, IIl. 

The Woodland Bros, Feed & Grain 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash., has been sold to 
the Olympic Feed Co. 

Arthur Hinton has opened a feed and 
flour business in the Kriesle Building, 
Tell City, Ind. 

W. H. Theisen plans to build a feed 
mill at Roscoe, Minn. 

An attrition mill has been installed by 
Brouwer Bros. in their plant at Forest 
Grove, Mich. 

W. J. Bowen has purchased the old 
flour mill at Boaz, Wis., and plans to 
convert it into a feed mill. 

Vorwald Bros. have opened a feed 
mill at New Vienna, Iowa. 

J..H. Holmes has installed a feed mill 
in,his plant at Lewistown, IIl. 

‘Daniel T. Sullenberger and several 
other business men of Columbus, Ga., 
“have purchased the old Acme mill at 
¢ Talbott, Tenn. The plant will be rebuilt 
ahd re-equipped. 

W. Layton, operator of the Lovelock, 
Neb., alfalfa feed mill, plans to install 


new re. 
J. W. Decker has leased the feed mill 
owned by J. W. Opie, Trivoli, Ill. 
M. B. Reider has installed feed grind- 
-machinery in his plant at Bowling 
n;»Ohio. 






Fayette, Ohio, have 


uipped with the latest t of ma- 
chinery, the People’s Feed Mill & Supply 
Co., Palmyra, Mo., has been opened. 





tion of a two-story bakery and hotel at 
Bonesteel. . 
Tennessee 

E. R, Gunn has leased the La Follette 
(Tenn.) Bakery from Riley Goad, and 
will operate it as Gunn’s Bakery. 

Carroll Daley has opened a bakery at 
Waverly. 

Texas 

The plant of the Quality Bread Co., 
2817 Williams Street, Dallas, was burned 
recently with a $25,000 loss. The com- 
pany is a branch of the Schepps-Kleber 
Baking Co. 

Herbert E. Edwards has opened an 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, at 403 Center 
Street, Brownwood. 

J. Pickett, who operated the Pure 
Food Bakery, Uvalde, until it was 
burned recently, has leased the bakery 
owned by Fred Noake. 

S. Rombach is erecting a two-story 
building at Littlefield to which he will 
move his bakery. 

The Waco (Texas) Baking Co. has 
been chartered, with $6,000 capital stock. 
Among the incorporators are E. C. and 
Mary Chinn, and J. H. Hill. 

Galveston’s newest bakery, the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop, was opened July 
23. The daily capacity of the plant is 
2,000 loaves and an exclusively retail 
business is done. Thomas Heaney is 
manager. 

George Pereira, manager of the Louis- 
iana Baking Corporation, has announced 
the establishment of a branch bakery at 
Houston. 

Mark Foster has opened a bakery at 
Happy. 

William Theeson has purchased the 
City Bakery, Harlingen. 

W. H. Spaulding has installed a high- 
ae mixer in the City Bakery, Mid- 

and. 

The Bell Bakery, Temple, has opened 
a retail department. 

Antonio White and William Morrison 
have established the Whitmore Baking 
Co. at 808 South Presa Street, San 
Antonio. 

Vermont 

A fireproof plant of brick and steel 
will be erected by the Fraser Baking 
Co., Burlington, replacing the building 
which recently burned, with $30,000 loss. 

Virginia 

B. F. Weaver is building a bakery at 
Gloucester, to be ready early in Sep- 
tember. 

The Connecticut Pie Co. has leased 
22,500 square feet of space at 612-614 
Hull Street, Richmond, and will move 
there when improvements have been 
made. This will mean doubling the ca- 
pacity of the company’s plant. 


Washington 

James W. Webster’s bakery, Sequim, 
has been sold to Harry Turner. 

The Laney bakery, Garfield, has been 
taken over by Frank Nixon. 

Fred W. Sorge has opened Sorge’s 
Electric Bakery at 1504 Queen Anne 
Avenue, Seattle. 

The Grays Harbor Baking Co., Ho- 
quiam, has moved to new quarters in the 
Terminal Hotel Building on Simpson, 
between Seventh and Eighth streets. 

Monte Sheppard has purchased the as- 
sets of the defunct Royal Baking Co., 
Bellingham, at receiver’s sale. The re- 
tail stores of the business will be sold, 
and only a wholesale business conducted. 

Max Bauer has sold the Auburn 
(Wash.) Bakery to G. R. Krongoll. 

A bakery at Brewster has been opened 
by E. F. Abbott. 

Max Bauer’s bakery, Auburn, has been 
sold to G. R. Krognoll. 

J. W. Barrett has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, John Oster, in the 
Castle Rock Bakery, Kelso, and will op- 
erate it alone. 

Wisconsin 

The seventh store of the Sawyer Bak- 
ery and Delicatessen has been opened at 
Madison by John W. Sawyer, president 
and general manager. 

E, E. McDowell, Hilbert, has sold his 
bakery to John Runzenberger and Al- 
bert Stoiber, of Sheboygan. 
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The ‘Port Mills of &ngland 


OT in the United States alone has there 
been a shocking mortality in recent years 
among the smaller mills. The process of 
abandonment and conversion to other uses 
is worldwide. It is a symptom of the 

times, and a reflection of manufacturing conditions 
that are more or less universal in their operation. In 
England the conditions have had a special flavor be- 
cause of the factor of location. Port mills have ac- 
quired special advantages since the modern period of 
wheat importation from the major producing areas of 
the world began, and the result has been fatal to a 
very large number of what must be considered the 
most picturesque and romantic of the old mills and 
milling centers. 

Major P. R. Reynolds, twice president of the Na- 
tional Association of British and Irish Millers, and 
recently technical adviser in the flour mills control 
branch of the British ministry of food, writes enter- 
tainingly of the distribution of mills in England, and 
of the rise of the port mills, in an article in Milling, 
a flour trade journal published in Liverpool. He says: 
“The development of the port mill as a source of sup- 
ply of flour to an area much wider than the port and 
its immediate surroundings has been one of the most 
striking features of the economic history of milling in 
the last 50 years. Many reasons have been given for 
this growth, and many consequences, some of them 
perhaps inevitably painful, have flowed from it; when, 
however, an attempt is made to find the place of mill- 
ing in the general industrial development of the coun- 
try during the century and a half since what is called 
the industrial revolution began, clear indications 
emerge that fundamental causes have been operating 
throughout, of which the port mill, as now recognized, 
is the latest result. The principal causes are seen to 
be concerned with the collection of raw material and 
the distribution of the finished product; another, which 
is shared with other industries, but naturally on lines 


Battery of Grain Unloading 


cA Study of the Decline in &ngland’s 
Wheat Production, the Growth of 
Importation, and the ‘Result- 
ing -Advantages to Sea- 
board as Opposed to 
Interior Mills 


peculiar to milling, is the progress of mechanical mill- 
ing.” 

"Maier Reynolds points out that so long as the na- 
tional grist consisted entirely of native grains—wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, peas and beans—and the people had 
not begun to congregate into large communities, the 
place of the mill was where the grain was grown. 
From’ the Domesday Book it is apparent that there 
were mills in most manors and vills. Large numbers 
of people were also fed, at that date, by the monas- 
teries, which held estates for the production of the 
necessary supplies, including bread wheat, and re- 
quired the surplus to be brought to the monastic mills 
and brewhouses. At the same time the hand mill was 
in common use—far too common for the liking of the 
owners of milling rights, who tried to enforce what 
would, in effect, have been a monopoly. 


The Beginning of Importation 


MPORTATION of wheat in times of local scarcity 
began very early. One historical record has it that 
“Stephen Browne, Grocer, Mayor 1439, sent into Prus- 
sia causing corn [wheat] to be brought from thence; 
whereby he brought down the price of wheat from 
three shillings the bushel to less than half that money:” 
It was about this period that merchant milling 


began. Hitherto milling had been on a toll basis, 
Now millers undertook to buy wheat and sell flour. 
In 1594 the “Book of Orders” declared that millers 
“have begunne lately a very corrupt trade, to be com- 
mon buyers of Corne, both in markets and out of 
markets and the same doe grinde into meale, and doe 
use as Badgers, or otherwise to sell the same at mar- 
kets and in other places seeking thereby an inordinate 
gaine.” 

This criticism of the merchant miller appears to 
indicate that the mealmen or corn chandlers, as they 
came to be called, considered their business at stake, 
They retailed meal, at first in the market and subse- 
quently in shops, and were successful for a long time 
in maintaining their position as dealers, at first in 
grain only, which they sold wholesale or retail to the 
consumer or baker. Later they sent wheat to the 
mills to be ground for them, and added the trade of 
mealman to that of wheat dealer. 

“Then,” says a historian of the times, “the growth 
of capital enabled the corn chandler of the town to 
organize and expand to an extent unknown to his 
predecessor, the corn regrator. Capital enabled him to 
combine milling and boulting with trading, and to set 
up his shop in the City. Likewise, the importation of 
foreign corn, as well as the widening of the corn sup- 
ply area, gave the chandler the advantage in the pur- 
chase of corn, for he could buy a part of his supply 
from the holds of ships on the Thames, often at a 
lower rate than that prevailing in the countryside 
about London. . Furthermore, it was discovered 
that the best flour was made from mixed grains, and 
this explains, in large measure, why the badgers (or 
corn mongers) and regrators became dealers in meal 
rather than in unground corn. The discovery was 
probably made by the urban retailers who bought 
corn upon the City markets from various sources, had 
it ground, and sold the flour to consumers. This 
dealer thus obtained an advantage over rural competi- 
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tion, which, apparently at the suggestion of the wily 
millers, was met by the country dealer himself turn- 
ng mealman and marketing the products of his own 
mill.” 

From these and other historical sources it appears 
that the process of combination of the trades of wheat 
dealer, miller and flour dealer began about the middle 
of the sixteenth century and continued to develop 
until modern times. 

Major Reynolds finds that, until the advent of 
steam power and canal communications and the me- 
chanical inventions of the eighteenth century led to the 
later rapid growth and industrialization of the towns 
destined to be the commercial centers of the future, 
the mills, though plentiful in number, remain, as to 
the great majority, of small capacity and situated 
whére the wheat was grown. 


The Readjustment in Milling 


"UP to the middle of the nineteenth century, it may 
be said,’ writes Major Reynolds, “that with the 
exception perhaps of London, in the survey of sources 
of supply and areas of consumption which was to deter- 
mitie the location of mills, it had been necessary only 
to regard the resources and requirements of the United 
dom, not only because the production of wheat, 
though already a declining proportion, was still the 
predominant factor in the national grist, but also be- 
cause the technical equipment of British and Irish 
millers, though good of its kind, was not suited to 
e the best use of the foreign wheats now being 
offered from new markets. This new feature in the 
Ptoblem was to become effective very rapidly. British 
and Trish millers were feeling an increasing strain 
from the competition of fine Austrian-Hungarian and 
Américan flours, which showed such superiority of 
olor and attractiveness over the finest stone ground 
Product, and were driven to inquire how this new 
eiemy-was to be met. Continental milling engineers 
Were willing and anxious to help, and British engineers 
Were not slow to turn their inventive genius to the new 
methods of grinding, grading and purifying. It is 
uahecessary to repeat the well-known history of. the 
transition from stones to rolls, which, in fact, was so 
much more than the change of the apparatus of grind- 
«- The effect, however, of the increased facilities 
Provided by the new system was to open the mill doors 
to increasing quantities of American, Indian, Persian, 
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A Typical Old-Time Interior Mill of England 


and Russian wheat to supplement and add strength to 
the home grown supply, which was rapidly declining 
in relation to requirements, both in quality and quan- 
tity.” 

During the fifties of the last century the United 
Kingdom was cultivating wheat on about 4,000,000 
acres of land, against less than half of that amount 
today. The production is in approximately relative 
proportions. Imports of wheat and flour, on the other 
hand, have increased enormously. In the fifties they 
were approximately 35,000,000 bus (including flour 
stated as wheat), whereas the annual importation to- 
day amounts to more than 220,000,000. 

This revolutionary change necessarily went hand in 
hand with the mechanical revolution in milling. In 
consequence of both processes, new mills giving more 
accommodation for the more elaborate manufactur- 
ing methods, larger warehouses to store the greater 
volume and additional varieties of grain, new methods 
of handling. and transport, all claimed attention: The 
inland waterways, already an important factor to 
millers in industrial districts, acquired an increased 
importance; ‘the expensive rail transport from the 
port to the agricultural areas limited the facilities of 
using imported wheats at the same time that the old 
advantage of milling in the midst of the wheat grow- 
ing area was failing with the supply. Another aspect 
of economic design was introduced in the search for the 
most suitable size of plant, having regard to economy 
of labor and overhead charges. Hitherto mills had not 
been conceived as large scale undertakings. What 
would today be considered medium-sized mills were 
only to be found in a few important towns, and were 
undertakings of note. The new automatic methods 
opened up new ideas, which were to take their part 
in the solution of the new problem slowly but surély 
presenting itself as a whole. 


The Arising .Problem of. Location 


THE question that now arose and demanded ah 
answer, in view of all these circumstances and the 
growing competition of flour from Europe and Amer- 
ica, was what location was best. Obviously it was the 
port, which was at once a discharging point for for- 
eign grown grain and accessible at the same time to 
coastwise shipping carrying native grain. The port 
location, too, would give the greatest range of economic 
distribution through the areas of greatest consump- 
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tion. Another port advantage was that such a loca- 
tion offered the possibility of bargains in wheat ar- 
riving unsold or offered by anxious sellers, and the 
opportunity to take care of new markets with least 
disturbance to existing machinery of distribution. 
Above all, the port offered the best position in which 
to meet foreign competition, for it was common ground, 
where costs of production and distribution might to 
some extent be equalized. 


The Effect Upon the Interior Mill 


AVING recounted these advantages of the port mill 

over the interior plant, Major Reynolds goes on to 
name the startling effects: “It is understood that the 
late Mr. Chatterton, no mean authority, has stated that 
in the seventies of the last century there were some 
10,000 mills in the United Kingdom, all making some 
flour, though a large number would naturally have a 
mixed trade. Ten years ago the number of mills at 
which merchant milling was done was 650. The mills 
engaged in commission grinding were estimated to 
number 300, but this was probably a considerable un- 
derstatement if all the mills still appearing on the 
countryside which occasionally grind a few bushels of 
wheat for a customer are to be included; but even so, 
the number falls far short of that of 50 years ago, 
and yearly grows less. An illustration of the effects of 
consolidation and of the growth of port milling on the 
mills of the industrial areas, may be derived from the 
experience of the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the 
industrial area of which, half a century ago, upward 
of 50 mills of considerable size were in operation, as 
well as many more small ones doing a more precarious 
trade in flour; whereas today the total has been re- 
duced to less than 25.” 

The country around Hull, on both sides of the 
Humber, was and is a wheat growing district, and in 
the seventies there were to be found over 200 mills 
within a radius of 20 miles; some of these survive to- 
day as grist mills, but their successors in flour milling 
number less than half a score. 

Major Reynolds finds that the number of mills now 
operating in the four principal port areas of England 
is 58, distributed as follows: On the Thames, 14; on 
the Mersey, 21; on the Humber, 9; on Bristol Channel, 
9. The aggregate daily capacity of these mills is stated 
at somewhat over 100,000 bbls, against about 267 at 
interior points, with a capacity of about 35,000. 
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Mississippi River Freight Reaching New Orleans by Barge 


The Increasing Flour Trade of the United 
States With Brazil 


RAZIL is one of the best flour mar- 
kets of the United States, rankin 
fifth in 1926, in which year Unite 

States millers shipped to that country 
988,000 bbls, valued at over $7,500,000, 
reports the United States trade commis- 
sioner at Rio de Janeiro. This same 
relative position, the report adds, was 
held by Brazil in 1927, when 854,000 
bbls, valued at $6,036,000, were exported 
to that country. 

Brazil’s importance as a flour market 
is explained by the fact that, although 
it covers a huge area, very little of the 
soil within its boundaries is suitable 
for the production of wheat. Attempts 
have been made to produce this grain in 
the southern states which lie in the south 
temperate zone, but with little success. 
Due to the proximity of the wheat pro- 
ducing areas of Argentina, much wheat 
is imported and milled locally. Large 
mills are located in Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Santos, Bahia, Pernambuco and 
Porto Alegre. There also are smaller 
ones at several points in the southern 
states. 

Besides buying wheat from Argentina 
and Uruguay, flour from these countries 
is also imported. Generally, however, 
such flour cannot be sold north of Rio 
de Janeiro, because at this point the 
freight rates begin to favor flour coming 
from the United States. Similarly, 
American flour is at a disadvantage 
south of Santos, because of the lower 
rates from the River Plate ports. The 
mills located in the cities generally sup- 
ply their immediate districts and do not 
compete in each other’s territories, prin- 
cipally because of the railway and coast- 
wise freight rates. — 

Two mills are now operating in Rio de 
Janeiro, and a third has been completed 
and is to begin working in the near fu- 
ture. The result of an increase in the 
amount of locally milled flour will have 
more effect on the importation of Argen- 
tine than of American flour into Rio de 
Janeiro, as the latter will continue to 
be imported for blending purposes, and, 
in addition, American quotations have 
been low enough to make it disadvan- 
tageous for local mills to cut prices in 
order to keep American flour out. 

Total imports of flour into Brazil from 
all countries in 1926 were 2,490,000 bbls. 
Imports from the United States were 
practically double those of 1925 and pre- 
vious years, due to the increasing inter- 


est of American millers in the Brazilian 
market and their resulting efforts in ob- 
taining and maintaining contact with it. 
The greater part of this flour originates 
in the Middle West, and is exported via 
the gulf ports. By far the greater part 
of the flour of American origin is des- 
tined for northern ports of Brazil. In 
these places practically the only flour im- 
ported comes from the United States. 

Flour is imported in bags of 44 kilos 
gross. Generally it is of a lower grade 
than that sold by the local millers, who 
specialize in blends of first and second 
grades of Argentine wheat, and buy the 
cheaper American flour to mix with it. 
The mixtures used by Brazilian bakers 
also vary greatly. Some use half Ameri- 
can and half native flour, while others 
use one third American and two thirds 
native. The principle seems to be to 
use as much low grade as is possible and 
still turn out a fairly good product. 
Most of the flour is utilized in making 
French rolls. The quantity used for 
the American style of loaf is small, more 
entering into the Vienna loaf. Com- 
paratively little baking is done in the 
home, since most families buy French 
rolls from the bakers, this being prac- 
tically the only bread served in restau- 
rants and hotels. 

Most of the flour imported into Brazil 
is sold through representatives of the 
mills to the importing houses, which in 
turn sell to bakers, grocers, and other 
distributors. Business is done on a com- 
mission basis, the representative of the 
mill or exporting house sending in the 
orders, and drafts being drawn on the 
flour importer. Bills of lading are gen- 
erally made out “to order.” Except in 
the case of flour mills, which import flour 
for blending purposes, very little is sold 
direct, although there are some importers 
in touch with mills not represented in the 
local market. 

It may be noted that only the mills im- 
port in large quantities, their imports be- 
ing from 15,000 to 30,000 bags at one 
time. Other flour importers order from 
500 to 1,000. The terms vary, but as a 
general rule, importers receive 120 days’ 
date or 90 days’ sight. The terms from 
Argentine, Uruguayan and American 
millers are similar. 

Importers sell to the bakers at from 
60 to 90 days, and some of the latter do 
business with the mills on open account. 
Generally very little flour is sold at pay- 





ment on arrival or with irrevocable let- 
ter of credit. In order to enter the mar- 
ket and compete with the millers and 
established brands of imported flour, 
American millers have been willing to 
grant credit terms of 120 days. Unless 
a flour is considerably lower in price 
than that on the market, it cannot be 
introduced by any other means than by 
showing favors to importers, 

The import duty on wheat flour 
amounts to about 80c bbl. In addition, 
imports into all ports except Santos pay 
a port tax which, in the case of flour, 
is about 24c bbl. The two taxes, to- 
gether with other charges, bring the total 
to about $1.10 bbl. The duty is levied on 
gross weight in the case of flour in bags, 
whereas a tare of 20 per cent is allowed 
for that shipped in barrels. 

The bakers, as a rule, know nothing 
of the types and grades of American 
wheat and the flour milled therefrom. 
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The same is true of that milled from Ar- 
gentine wheat. The only means they 
have of determining the nature of a flour 
is to make up a trial batch of bread. 
Then they judge the result, not only ac- 
cording to the appearance of the loaf 
and its texture, but also to the heat and 
time required for baking. 

The importers also are not well in- 
formed as to the various types of Amer- 
ican wheat and the flour milled from 
it. Their basis for comparison is the 
trademark. One trademarked brand, ac- 
cording to the bakers’ experience, proves 
satisfactory, and another does not. In 
general, it may be said that a hard wheat 
flour is preferred. The three leading 
types imported from the United States 
are spring wheat flour, hard winter 
wheat straight and hard winter standard 
patent. Soft wheat flour is not in much 
demand. 





I: New Orleans 





(Continued from page 624.) 


factory volume of business each year. 
Of course it has many grain and flour 
exporters, freight forwarders, steamship 
agents and others directly connected with 
the export business, but also locally it is 
a flour market of major importance. 

A little over a year ago the flour men 
there organized the New Orleans Flour 
Club, which has become affiliated with 
the National Federated Flour Clubs. 
The organization has been very active 
since its inception, and has accomplished 
much for the benefit of the trade. 

Among those now actively engaged in 
the flour business in New Orleans are 
the following: J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc; John E. Koerner & Co; Schwartz 
& Ferry; J. H. Thomson; P. L. Thomson 
& Co; J. F. Egan; Schmidt & Campag- 
no; H. H. Daniel Co; R. O. Jones, Inc; 
E. W. Del Bondio; James M. Rogers. 

Several of these firms operate over an 
extensive area, using a number of sales- 
men and enjoying a volume of flour busi- 
ness each year commensurate with bro- 
kers and jobbers in any other market in 
the country. Some do an export as well 
as a domestic business. 

In commercial baking New Orleans oc- 
cupies a place almost unique unto itself. 
Originally a French city, and still pos- 
sessed of a large number of inhabitants 
of French descent, it was natural that 
the French type of breads should pre- 
dominate in 4g crower This they did, 
and today the French bread is still the 


most popular in the city. Estimates as 
to the percentage of this type of bread 
used, compared with pan bread, vary, 
but all agree that the French bread holds 
the advantage in New Orleans, and that 
it is likely to do so for some time. In- 
cidentally, most of it is of excellent qual- 
ity. 

Baking has progressed there, as else- 
where, and the city now has a number of 
modern, sanitary shops, producing qual- 
ity products and providing the market 
with a bakery service of which it may 
well be gg 

To talk to any one in New Orleans 
now, whether engaged in the domestic or 
export trade, is to gain the impression 
that the city is just on the verge of un- 
precedented growth and expansion. Dur- 
ing 1927 it faced a tremendous flood 
problem, and literally spent millions of 
dollars combating high waters. It did 
not want a repetition of that experience. 

Now that flood control legislation has 
been enacted, New Orleans is planning 
to carry on its business with renewed 
confidence in its future growth. As the 
terminal point for Mississippi River 
transportation, with 10 railroad trunk 
lines stretching out through the Middle 
West, and with excellent facilities for 
handling all kinds of commodities, in- 
cluding grain and flour, for export, and 
the latter for domestic trade as well, it 
is readily seen why the city is the na- 
tion’s second largest port. 
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Vermont Feed Company’s 
25th Anniversary 


ELEBRATING the twenty-fifth aniversary of the 
€ founding of the St. Albans (Vt.) Grain Co., more 

than 100 officials and employees of the company 
gathered at St. Albans on July 26 for a two-day con- 
vention. Separate programs were arranged for men 
and women. The convention was opened at 9 a.m. with 
a business session in the offices of the company, which 
was continued until noon, when the men adjourned 
to the Tavern Hotel for luncheon. In the afternoon 
Charles M. Cox, president of the company, was host 
to the golfers attending the convention at the Cham- 
plain Country Club, while those who did not wish to 
play were taken for a motor trip arranged by R. P. 
Felton. The program for the ladies during the first 
day included a luncheon at the Venture Inn, Swanton, 
with Mrs. Cox acting as hostess, and later in the after- 
noon, tea at the home of Mrs. W. O. Wise. 

The feature of the convention was the banquet, held 
at the city hall on the evening of the first day. More 
than 800 employees and invited guests attended. Mr. 
Cox presided, and the speakers included H. M. Dewart, 
mayor, who gave the address of welcome, E. C. Smith, 
ex-governor of Vermont, C. E. Schoff, J. E. Redmond, 
and W. D. Moore, export feed manager for the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. They all paid tribute 
to the success of the company and its reputation for 
service to its customers. 

On July 27 the men’s program included an inspec- 
tion of the plant in the morning, while the women were 
entertained at “Kamp Kill Kare.” In the afternoon 
every one gathered at the Rod and Gun Club, where 
a program of sports had been arranged under the 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hodgdon and Mrs. 
R. O. Bliss. The convention was concluded in the 
evening with supper and entertainment at the Hotel 
Tavern. 

The St. Albans Grain Co. was established in 1908, 
as a subsidiary of the Charles M..Cox Feed Co., Bos- 
ton, and is a pioneer in the manufacture of specialized 
feeds. It has four mills, at St. Albans and Battle- 
boro, Vt., and Bridgewater and Malden, Mass., and 
in addition, operates 40 retail feed stores throughout 
New England. 

oe 


Results of June Pig Survey 


The pig surveys taken in June and December each 
year are made possible by a co-operative agreement 
between the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Post Office Department through its rural 
carriers. The aim is to give the farmers a picture of 
the current hog situation of the state as well as for 
the United States. For the United States as a whole, 


and also for the corn belt states, a decrease of about 





Directors, Salesmen and Service Men of St. 


7 per cent in the spring crop of 1928 from that of 
1927 is shown. This is equivalent to about 4,000,000 
head of pigs for the United States, of which over 
8,000,000 represent the decrease for the corn belt 
states. The number of sows farrowed in the spring of 
1928 was 7.7 per cent smaller than in the spring of 
1927 for the United States, and 9 per cent smaller for 
the corn belt states. While the reported average num- 
ber of spring pigs saved per litter for the United 
States was about the same as last year, the average 
in the corn belt was somewhat larger than in 1927. 

The reports of the number of sows bred or to be 
bred for farrowing in the fall of 1928 point to a de- 
crease from last year in the fall pig crop, assuming 
a similar or Nema between breeding intentions and 
actual farrowings that has prevailed in other years. 
While the reports from farmers this year show in- 
creases of sows bred or to be bred of 12 per cent for 
the United States and 9 per cent for the corn belt over 
the number actually farrowed last fall, in other years 
the number farrowed in the fall as reported in De- 
cember has always been much below breeding inten- 
tions reported in June. ‘ 

Assuming the average spread of past years between 
June breeding intentions and December farrowings, 
the decrease in fall farrowings this year would be 15 
per cent for the United States and 9 per cent for 
the corn belt; assuming the smallest spread, the de- 
crease would be 7 per cent for the United States and 
3 per cent for the corn belt. 

The decrease in the number of sows farrowed this 
spring, both for the United States and the corn belt 
states, is about as indicated by the breeding inten- 
tions reported made in December, 1927, when allow- 
ance is made for the decreases between intentions and 
farrowings shown in other years where there has been 
an unfavorable winter feeding relationship between 
corn and hog prices. 

Indicated decreases for states in the corn belt: 
Iowa, 7.9 per cent; Ohio, 3; Illinois, 10; Kansas, 3.1; 
Minnesota, 18.8; Wisconsin, 18.3; Indiana, 8.9; Michi- 
gan, 22.4; North Dakota, 10; South Dakota, 3.5. In- 
creases were shown in two states, Missouri with 7.4 
per cent and Nebraska with .6. 

o> 


Federal Hay Grades Indicate 
Feeding Value 


Prejudice against certain kinds of hay on the claim 
of inferior feeding value is often due to a difference 
in quality rather than to the kind of hay, according 
to E. C. Parker, hay standardization specialist, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Many horse, mule, and cattle feeders, Mr. Parker 
says, are of the opinion that hay made from either 
prairie or other grasses is of inferior value to timothy 


Albans (Vt.) Grain Co., Attending the Firm’s Recent Celebration of Its Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


or Johnson hay. This prejudice is usually justified 
where blue-stem, red top, or other kinds of grass hay are 
overripe, bleached and fibrous when harvested, because 
all kinds of prairie or other “grass hays,’ when over- 
ripe, are comparatively low in feed value and palata- 
bility. 

The same is true, however, of overripe timothy or 
Johnson hay. Analyses of timothy cut at various 
stages of maturity show that when cut not later than 
full bloom it has a higher feed value than when cut 
at the ripe seed stage. Variations in feed value of 
all hay are caused by time of cutting, weather damage 
and fermentation. The United States standards for 
timothy, Johnson, prairie, and grass hay reflect ap- 
proximately these variations, so that usually the grade 
or quality of any of these is of more importance 
than the kind as a guide to feed value. 
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Feed Grinding by Country Elevators 


Elevators in feeding sections long ago found it 
necessary to acquire side lines. They began with handling 
merchandise, commercial feeds, seeds, fertilizer, 
fencing, posts and similar items. During the past few 
years there has come a sharp upturn in the number 
installing feed crushers and grinders, and in its wake 
has come a rapid increase in the number putting in 
batch mixers, special feed manufacturing machines and 
molasses mixing equipment. The movement is not con- 
fined to the corn belt. It is driving constantly farther 
west and south. 

The movement is largely a result of demand on the 
part of the farmers for better feed. Having certain 
feedstuffs on their farms they demand grinding service 
and special supplements to feed with the meal. Many 
have formulas of their own that they learn can be 
mixed by the grain dealer cheaper and more thoroughly 
than on the farm, particularly when he is in position 
to give them varied grinding service. 

Some dealers have been slow to recognize the de- 
mand. Those who pioneered in the field have profited 
most and have the advantage of being established in 
this line. Some use hammer mills, some use attrition 
mills, some have both, depending largely upon the 
character of the work they have to do. Many have 
trucks and deliver within trucking distance, oftener 
than not delivering sacked feed to the farmers and 
making an additional charge for delivery. The farmer 
and feeder insist upon being served regardless of cost. 

Already in the corn belt the country is heavily 
dotted with small feed grinding and mixing mills. The 
movement is rapidly going west and south. A goodly 
number are now scattered about Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska. More are being installed. The farm- 
ers are learning that the country elevator is in a 
position for grinding and mixing their stock and poultry 
feeds cheaper than they can do it themselves.—Grain 
Dealers’ Journal, 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour, Grain and Feed 


Canada—Exports Via United States 

Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by scaboard ports, from Aug. 
1, 1927, to May 31, 1928, as reported by 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce: 

















Flour, 
To— Wheat, bus bbls 
REAR cccveecccvcsrersecs sevens 1,456 
BEBOMEIME ccccccceveccese veoere 30 
PUBTTR wcccccseccnccesio  cevses 18,548 
SE 66.0 0.68-ss¥ 0aeee ds 4,335,411 538 
EE 545 60 Os e0en baeee - Baeuns 1,335 
ROUGE cccccccccveccceres§ ‘vesees 16,613 
Ce FEC ei seesetensadcgns | 6andee 300 
SFU doveccsevecresecsn §=©=t8deee 44,901 
oP URETER TTT ES 94,350 2,106 
COME TRIOR cc ncceseseucss seecve 208 
CP ddesssdes sn okseudae  ° #4 uae 11,642 
CIVEEOE cc cesnccts§ saeyere 15,317 
DE. kawnwene coensas 198,918 74,093 
Dominican Rep. ........ 11,499 7,044 
DE Sbkcs'n obs bdeuese’ . 2ueees 176 
ee ee oe ee 48,930 91,985 
DEE Sto cectoservecsen  a6nueee 4,732 
DD 6% 1a vi ears we eeees 39,999 111,210 
France ° 3,088,716 6,006 
ja 3 BREE ee 153 
PeOMGR GBIRRR cocscices evoever 6,705 
French West Indies ..... 10,465 
EY ~n.4-0'6 owe. asere’ O46 380,185 
SD 5s vec nee b edeade bee 235,418 
CONES. cccvavveceeaes 82 
DED (0.560 b5 60000 0600 tues 24,179 
ES 6 6a awa ed Oare CHS 1,423 
SA. 6266 wa ti pasebaeduee 37,812 
Jugoslavia and Albania...  ...... 2,697 
SUUUE Sct cavecenecredveas vee vee 4,434 
DEEN 6ccvenvesntenvrees | .ee#08 1,330 
Pt Nt cetecdedas nae res 19,937 1,932 
Algeria and Tunisia..... 18,000 1,433 
DE 65 ¢ eu ceecede bee 6,000 12,233 
ST Ee 25,791 1,145 
| 4,069,352 36,330 
BOOe SUUUMONE ccccceeess 8 «=«6twrere 1,614 
eT eS eee eee 231 
Deten West IMGiee 1.2... i sesece 5,403 
PUES cece te eeenseeees §8=©«6eeness 2,811 
EE 0 560.6 2.0934 4040600 166,983 142,799 
NOAM echt econ ecevese 8 §«eoeeee 6,394 
Peer eee eee ee 6090 168 
Poland and Danzig ..... 10,000 33,785 
BPUUUUGE cccccececeserces severe 617 
Azores and Madeira ..... 4,500 27,080 
Bevies RUMES .ccccscipen 2,036 
DOPED sb cssenceeveanene 133 
ita anaes Gas a eakae> 293 
Canary Islands ......... 125 
Other Spanish Africa.... .....- 206 
EL Lidar, 0 ee: e'wiara dG 6.08 38,62: 
SUUREEURENE ccedacscccces §  stenes 18 
BOPMOF cccscccccccscoess 20,092 10,370 
WEROMOON scrvcusecencees — s8o6es 82,924 
United Kingdom ........38,299,012 715,915 
Irish Free State ......... 109,956 39,164 
PMPOED. ace kedececceses e8deces 5 
SE pxeccsveces e800 
DE (verchieattesnesah #60088 
British East Africa .....  ...... 
british South Africa.... 260,053 
British Weat Africa..... scsscees 
TEE CUUMUER cicevgeess) 3 Saeons 
SU ccc eneetindoecs§ severe 
SOMABIOR wccccccvccccsose seeees 
WEEE CoN cen eeeensenes «evens 
GEmer DB. W:. BRGICS 44.25  —ovvecs 
CUUOUENOE se sicvsiscanses 165,400 
ET SSE Oe eee 2,200 
ee ere 
PE pisteenebeeeess  Sepriece 
CEE, es Tee ee eeraerbe se 45,000 
| Perr r res ten ere 62,328,068 2,430,071 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1, 1927, 
to May 30, 1928: 








Flour, 

To Wheat, bus bbls 
Be WE sc weter sevens 40,920,233 1,966,826 
| eee yee 6,877,724 18,842 
SAS 1,901,972 153,179 
DE totes ccsaseves 9,999,106 12,308 
DEE, 545.0664 505005 take 2,459,313 278,916 
PS 6. vee edie entGescsce 169,720 ...... 
EE. 566 644400 ews ea OE 62,328,068 2,430,071 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000's in yield): 


Acres -——Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 

1928*. 36,125 21,625 57,750 544 256 800 
1927.. 37,872 20,711 68,583 553 319 872 
1926.. 36,913 19,613 56,526 627 205 832 
1925.. 31,234 21,021 62,255 402 275 676 
1924.. 35,656 16,879 652,535 592 272 864 
1923.. 39,618 20,141 59,659 672 225 797 
1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 6587 281 868 
1921.. 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,1438 611 222 8383 
1919.. 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918.. 37,130 22,051 659,181 565 356 921 
1917.. 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 50,184 6524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 552 

*July estimate. 








During the first quarter of this year 
United States shipments of wheat to the 
Far East increased 212 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1927. 





Trading in Grain Futures—July Transactions 
Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during July, 
1928, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 
only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed Totals 





Chicago Board of Trade ......... 829,797 511,522 67,521 48,661 1,457,501 
Caen Gee: MOONS iccccrccccecsse 29,375 14,070 367 25 seme ake 43,837 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 44,663 oe 0 4,442 1,871 5,894 936 57,806 
Kansas City Board of Trade....... 75,629 24,075 ar rr a eas as 99,704 
Duluth Board of Trade............ *11,490 sas 1,925 257 927 14,599 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange.... +2,674 1,083 iva sive eaee sees 3,757 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 1,491 2,944 577 | 208 cece eeee 5,220 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange...... 667 +6 ee er ove» eees se 667 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange...... ..... eo ae Be 21 ewe 21 
Totals, all markets—For July..... 995,786 553,694 72,907 52,690 6,172 1,863 1,683,112 

BOO GOD 6k. 55 62.600.945 954508448 1,017,433 575,105 91,163 39,400 1,816 2,312 1,727,229 


Chicago Board of Trade year ago.. 862,988 540,516 80,836 30,745 sess oes 1,615,085 
*Durum wheat with the exception of 89,000 bus. tHard wheat, with the exception 
of 59,000 bus red, 
Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short”’ 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long’’ side; bushels, 000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
Se Me. sicdkeescenaeertas 90,257 78,156 23,824 10,381 202,618 
Sy UE 0. s4.0.0rAdeeseteas’ 79,704 78,319 27,803 10,544 196,370 
es EE. 6500 bb eee Ss0% brite 92,547 83,174 23,901 10,249 209,871 
BE, TOD. ccvcececceccesens 104,123 82,361 - 30,890 7,763 225,137 
i BS Ree eee 105,609 91,532 34,559 8,551 240,251 
Ss SEEN, Sobaevevseueses 88,281 98,849 33,671 8,355 229,156 
WOUTENGD, BOGS cccveneccece 86,679 98,133 37,221 9,580 231,613 
rl, a ee 81,733 83,525 36,132 9,882 211,272 
December, 1937 .........++:. 75,934 75,150 34,430 9,746 195,260 
DOOUUNOE, BOOT coccccsssioe 91,783 77,134 35,026 10,768 214,711 
COGN, TORT ccenccczccscns 90,071 68,679 36,353 10,038 205,141 
September, 1927 ........... 80,043 69,773 35,944 10,645 196,405 
SS eee 82,883 82,329 30,721 11,163 207,096 





Wheat Stocks, Flour Bookings and Output 
The following information on wheat stocks held by mills in the United States, unfilled 
flour orders, flour sold and flour manufactured has been compiled by the Millers’ National 
Federation: 
Unfilled Flour 
Wheat stocks flour orders—, -—Flour sold—, —manufactured— 


' Nag . a ec 
2 Fin = & z 2s 
= > ob z ° b +s 
“Ss es - e Ca) 2 c a 

os Om ee ry cs a @ 
> a5 zo © Ps © es 
zs Log “a2 8 Gi & a 
ox u T n mS ° b> 
aE ) it 2 ee el UD °e 
ew 38 4 343 & <6 & 23 

z % : 2 

8 3 2s 2a 352 @ s YF $e 
Period— bE - “Ek a 58 52 5 52 g 
Six months ze 3 éh2 o3} 6B te o 8 38 PE} 

ending— Qa” < Zz < vA <n A < o 
Dec. 31, 1924....*395,478 174,355,895 41 12,668,969 32 46,566,769 78.4 39,152,332 65.0 
June 30, 1925...*387,832 25,241,333 14 5,536,706 14 25,967,526 44.6 31,414,405 54.0 
Dec. 31, 1925....*310,840 60,276,805 42 10,038,766 32 35,307,098 75.7 30,306,982 65.0 
June 30, 1926... 357,694 29,947,483 13 8,14°,765 2% 26,056,063 48.5 29,885,908 55.7 

Three months ending— 

Sept. 30, 1926... 363,299 83,706,233 50 24,819,355 68 33,282,597 122.1 19,564,404 71.8 
Dec, 31, 1926.... 367,760 79,207,652 47 20,173,781 55 15,294,523 55.4 18,516,697 67.1 
March 31, 1927.. 308,629 651,808,460 36 12,276,566 40 9,981,047 42.5 13,799,872 58.8 
June 30, 1927... 351,955 33,712,719 21 7,099,824 20 10,289,550 38.9 15,386,615 58.2 
Sept. 30, 1927... 335,100 67,573,514 44 19,156,686 57 27,940,663 108.3 16,986,616 65.8 
Dec. 31, 1927.... 382,245 82,437,100 47 17,931,931 47 16,123,124 54.8 19,595,199 66 6 
March 31, 1928.. 397,535 60,257,543 33 13,974,427 35 14,106,597 46.7 19,273,791 63.8 
June 30, 1928... 393,840 33,946,797 19 6,209,622 16 11,527,786 38.0 17,477,724 57.6 


*Estimated. tJan. 31, 1925. 
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The above graph, prepared by J. P. Parks, broker in feedingstuffs, Kansas City, shows 
the range of prices of dried buttermilk for the past six years. As will be noticed, the 
prices are shown by months, the high and low of each month being indicated. The graph 
does not attempt to show the fluctuation during each month, it being considered suf- 
ficient to show the range thereof. In preparing this chart, Mr. Parks was careful to 
take into account those prices that were quoted for pure dried buttermilk, on a carload 
basis, for animal feeding purposes only. The prices are figured on a basis of f.o.b., Chi- 
cago, in cents per pound. This is believed to be the first attempt to put the course of 
dried buttermilk prices in graphic form, and mixed feed manufacturers and buyers should 
find Mr. Parks’s compilation interesting. 


May Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the 


Uni 
States by countries of destination duri os 


n 
month of May, 1928, as reported ~~ - 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Wheat —Bushels— 
To— flour, bbls Wheat 
cee eee 285 
Azores and Ma- 
deira Islds..... 10,178 


Corn 























es 1,066 101,845 
Czechoslovakia .. Aa Se 
eee 29,865 37,333 
TOEMOMIR coc cicccs Se” Wesiee0 
oS ore 
i Oe eee 323 135,945 
Germany ........  § Seacns 
og | es nn . chess. 
ETT ee CO 
Irish Free State.. 4,646 40,512 
SPS ees 2,181 302,906 
Malta, Gozo and 

Cyprus Islds. .. a 
Netherlands ..... 83,003 69,999 22,734 
. Peer ie 
Ce eee ts CE ae 
Pet + gee | SS ie 
United Kingdom... 66,405 466,874 92.933 
CN 9% nus cn-55 6,986 3,076,793 528.375 
Brit. Honduras... 1,086 
Costa Rica ...... 9,148 
Guatemala ...... 16,982 
Honduras ....... 5,097 
Nicaragua ....... 5,724 
i, eee 7,594 
cg ee 14,220 
IN A a's ano oiase 0 6,267 
Newfoundland and 

eee Pr Wekses  ‘ieKece 
Bermudas ....... rs 1,198 
pT eee la eae 
pO Ea EEE. wig aie o-s 2,060 
Trinidad and To- 
/ _ \ a ny | 636-66 17 
Other B. W. Ind. ae 804 
Bry eee 81,720 1,095 75,258 
Dominican Rep... a a 23 
Dutch W. Ind.... eee 1,249 
French W. Ind... re 120 
emetenn WOR. .5.e BEBO .ccue. 90 
Virgin Islds. .... 2,225 s 485 
PO eee a. €6#e68 
ere ME Ske see 86 vaveas 
BEE 'o-6:Aseura aly ss 57,603 7 44 
IL 6'a'6' tig Pele binds 2,347 100 > same 
Colombia ....... 9,946 55,136 % 
MOURGOP .ncceses | 
British Guiana .. aa 
Surinam ...... os S686 — 8  cedcys 
French Guiana .. | whee 
ee SOO ae 12,093 mare 
Venesuela ....... ree 500 
British Malaya .. ME 
| lar OO ree 
Fr. Indo-China... eee 
Hongkong ....... i. ee 
GOMOD ccccesescve BG,000 166,666 ...... 
yl! ae. teakte e0oar 
Philippine Islds.. 45,787 ...... 8 
Soviet Russia in 

Be, Stkcd-a:e Sie é'a .. ee 
SU A arnakawavs ke Pe Ceewes 09055 
British Oceania.. P - Steen 
French Oceania.. 1,655 SD <eanes 
DEE Kobe. GhSee dpccee 41 
Belgian Congo .. ae “@ebtce cveces 
British E. Africa ar ere 
Union of S. Africa ) ree 
Other B. S. Afr.. ie 9 -baeewe seeenr 
Beret. Ws AOVGGR.. BSGGR  ncccce = cvvves 
ee - are 
Other Fr. Africa. ere 
Ree De 8 Geeene 8 0aeee 
Mozambique ....  . eer rrr 
Other Port. Afr.. SE) Sete e los wees 
Canary Islds. .... St) Se eres 
Other S. Africa.. | ere 
BRGPOOOS 6.0 0 0:05:66 ke errs 

EE sKenaeead 844,651 4,823,049 1,104,020 

—- Bushels— 

To— Barley Rye 
EE 4b 60:6 0 awd eR © che ees 
a 335,497 160,393 
Netherlands ...... 151,101 149,998 
kt A eee 18,666 6,828 ....- 


Poland and Danzig 2,278 60,000 ..... 
332.796 51,176 





United Kingdom 568,374 
OO er 144 2,612,605 128,004 
a ee ee 105 
Geeen. MAGS 20 .s0s. ae asener 20 
INS <6 554: 0.45s.5 6. ewes 30 
DT Wiis vices. Seeae 11,408 
Nicaragua ........ 20 3,500 
Se eee ee 10,646 
ES 15,412 45 
Se eee 50 
ee SoS weeacs 64409 
Ae eee 663 
MS cAwGcl antes. MEbmach! atone 57,083 
emIiCen Hep. 2. cvnes © a eeee 545 
Oe ee 50 
SO SE eee 908 
Colombia ......... 40 cn eeee voce 
sce hhiawhe “Adie 6 eeyeee 15% 
WE “Vivace lasers ceases 180 
WL. daceeteas 1,091,581 3,323,999 453,387 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by crop years, in barrels (000's 
omitted): = 
1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 ae 


AMOOM .ccccce 1,158 1,044 1,029 pots 
September ... 1,528 1,634 1,601 1,737 
October ..... . 2,006 2,231 2,308 2,143 


November ... 2,120 2,089 2,126 1,708 
December .... 1,767 1,715 1,737 1,440 
January ..... 1,579 , 
February .... 1,464 1,231 1,440 1,557 
March ....... 1,617 1,455 1,609 1,668 
April ........ 1,814 1,154 1,416 1,244 


Bes, . gc +. 1,841 1,455 1,491 1,015 
2 RR 1,359 1,314 1,647 1,235 
WO ices cess tee 1,019 1,228 1,340 
eee COC 

Totals ..... *17,452 17,838 19,054 18,215 


*Eleven months. 
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EVEN MINISTERS COME TO IT 


A good minister recently purchased a 
secondhand Ford which was not so good. 
For a week he drove it about the country 
by himself, and time and time again it 
would stop without the slightest warning. 
After a hard week, the good minister 
appeared in church. The organ was play- 
ing lustily, when suddenly it stopped. In 
the embarrassed silence that followed, 
the congregation was much astonished to 
see the minister rest his head on his 
hands, and exclaim: 

“Now what the devil’s the matter?”— 
Portland Advertising Spotlight. 


~ ” 


A Scotchman and an Englishman were 
out hunting in the woods. The English- 
man was a notoriously poor shot and the 
Scotchman decided to get a little spare 
cash at his expense. 

“George,” he said, “I’ll bet you $20 
you can’t shoot anything over 200 yards 
away and kill it.” 

George thought for a minute. “I'll 
take you up on that,” he replied. 

Glancing around for a target he no- 
ticed a crow flying overhead. Taking 
careful aim, the Englishman pulled the 
trigger. A cloud of smoke and the bird 
fell dead at the Scotchman’s feet. 

“There,’ the Englishman cried exul- 
tantly, “I ;guess that makes me $20 
richer.” 

The Scotchman was crestfallen. 
denly his face lit up. 

“But, mon,” he exclaimed. “You dinna 
win the bet. A fall from that height 
would kill any bird !”—Milling. 


* * 


Sud- 


Two Scots met in a restaurant after 
having lost sight of each other for 10 
years. One of them announced that since 
their last meeting he had been married. 

“4 yer mairried, are ye? That’s 
good !” 

“No sae good as it micht hae been,” 
said the other. “My wife’s got a tem- 
per!” 

“Got a temper, has she, the hussy! 
That’s bad, man, that’s bad.” 

“No sae bad as it micht hae been. 
oes got property—a fine hoose o’ her 
ain! 


“Oh, that’s good, man, that’s awfu’ 
rp 


“No sae good as ye wad think. Her 
hoose was burned doon!” 

Dear me, that’s bad, man, that’s real 
bad !” 

“No sae bad as it micht hae been. Ma 
wife was burned wi’ the hoose !” 

* * 
RECOGNITION 


_It was after the opera. The expen- 
sively dressed woman approached the 
broad shouldered man. 

“If I am not mistaken,” she said, “I 
have the honor of speaking to the re- 
nowned basso, have I not?” 

He felt flattered. “And what can I 
do for you, madame?” he asked. 

“I can’t find my car,” she answered, 
Pleasantly. “Would you be so kind as 
to call out ‘Charlie’ at the top of your 
Voice?”—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 
CUSTOMS OF THE COUNTRY 


A Frenchman, new to these shores, 
Somehow or other found himself at a 
party one night where there was consid- 
erable drinking and confusion. One gen- 

an fastened himself on the visitor, 
told him many stories, and then, being 
taken suddenly quite ill, implored the 
other to get him a cab. The courteous 
and somewhat dazed French gentleman 


put on his hat and set out to do this, 
although it took him 15 minutes. 

It was raining outside, cabs were at 
a premium, and his English was not im- 
peceable. When at last he returned to 
the apartment where the party was in 
progress he found that the gentleman 
who had wanted to go home had gone 
home. It seems he was the host, some- 
what mixed up as to where he was, and 
that some one simply put him to bed.— 
The New Yorker. 

” * 
THIS IS BAD BUSINESS 

“Vell, Abe, how’s business?” 

“Terrible! Even de people vot don’t 
pay ain’t buying noting.’—Retail Gro- 
cers’ Advocate. 

* * 
VARIABILITY 
“Are you a dry, or a wet?” 
“It depends,” answered Senator Sor- 
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ghum, “on whether I am making a cam- 
paign speech or giving a dinner party.” 
—Washington Star. 

* * 
THIS CHANGING WORLD 


“Don’t shoot, madam. 
son.” —Judge. 


I'll marry your 
am am 


WHICH WOULD RUIN THE GAME 
The worst thing 

You could hope 

For these crushing handshakers 
Is that they hold 

Their golf clubs 

Just as tightly. ; 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


7 * 


“Bring me a samovar and some tea.” 
—Subtitle in a Russian film. 

Yes, and bring me a cow and some 
milk.—Chicago Evening Post. 
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Some Recent Changes in Argentine Agriculture 


GRICULTURAL conditions in Ar- 
A gentina present interesting points 
of contrast to and similarity with 
those of the United States. This is 
brought out in a study made by the for- 
eign service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. In 1927 Ar- 
gentina’s agricultural exports were half 
as much again in value as in 1923. Al- 
though live stock raising is still the chief 
agricultural enterprise, the country is 
forging ahead rapidly in wheat and corn 
production. 

How largely agriculture predominates 
among Argentina’s industries is shown by 
the fact that in the last five years 96 
per cent of the country’s total exports 
consisted of agricultural products, yet 
only a small part of the potential till- 
able land has been brought into cultiva- 
tion. In a cereal region as large as the 
corn belt of the United States, only 16.2 
per cent of the land is in crops. Only 
8 per cent of the country’s total area is 
in cultivation. 

Large estates are conspicuous features 
of Argentina’s agricultural economy. A 
very large proportion of the cultivated 
area is in the hands of comparatively few 
holders. This is strikingly indicated by 
the fact that in 1914 about 85 per cent 
of the farm land was held by 13 per 
cent of the farm operators, and was in 
holdings of 1,200 acres or more. In 
1920 about 59 per cent of the country’s 
farmers operated only 342 per cent of its 
farm lands. Some reduction in the size 
of the land holdings is reported to have 
been brought about in recent years, with 
the government favoring that trend. 
Statistics are not available to show what 
has been accomplished. The contrast be- 
tween Argentina and the United States, 
in the matter of farm holdings, is shown 
by the fact that 59 per cent of our farm- 
ers in 1920 operated 17 per cent of the 
farm land. 

A decrease in the size of holdings ap- 
pears to be about the only means of in- 
creasing the number of farmers in the 
wheat and corn areas of Argentina, be- 
cause practically no more farm land and 
very little cheap land is to be had there. 


Much land in large estates is either used 
for live stock grazing or is held out of 
use. Less favorable climatic conditions 
in other parts of the country make the 
expansion of the cereal zone a slow proc- 
ess, in spite of cheap land. In 1922-23 
Argentina’s cultivated area amounted to 
only 52,736,000 acres, more than half of 
which was in grain. 

Specialization in grain is increasing, 
and cotton production is developing. In 
1927 the grain area had risen to 42,748,- 
000 acres. About half of this was in 
wheat, one fourth in corn, and one sixth 
to one ninth in flax. The country’s cot- 
ton area has increased greatly in recent 
years. In 1925-26 the area was 272,000 
acres, compared with 29,000 in 1917-18. 
Although Argentina as yet makes only a 
small contribution to the world’s cotton 
supply, the northern part of the country 
contains a large area fitted for its culti- 
vation. 

Wheat was superseded by corn as the 
most important cash crop of the country 
in 1927, Argentine corn competes in 
world markets with the exports of Unit- 
ed States feed grains, and enters the 
United States when the American corn 
crop is short. Among wheat producing 
countries Argentina ranks seventh, and 
in wheat exports is exceeded only by 
the United States and Canada. Wheat 
grown in the northern part of Argen- 
tina’s “wheat crescent” is classified by 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome among the softer varieties ; 
however, much of it is similar to hard 
red winter in the United States. In the 
last six years Argentina’s wheat produc- 
tion has ranged from 191,138,000 bus in 
1924-25 to 248,807,000 in 1926-27. In 
flaxseed production Argentina ranks 
first, and produces about 50 per cent of 
the world’s crop, exclusive of Russia’s 
contribution. It is first among flaxseed 
exporting countries, with India second. 
In oats production it is unimportant, 
usually producing less than 2 per cent 
of the world’s supply. It is compara- 
tively unimportant likewise in barley 
production. 








tion in the world of sculpture. 


pletion. 


silver and bronze. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


RIOR to his death in Havana, Cuba, on Feb. 26, 1926, Alfred David 
P Lenz, who designed “The Gleaner,” had received considerable atten- 
He modeled in wax relief, using various 
colors in the actual modeling, instead of coloring the work upon its com- 
The cover design of this issue is a photographic reproduction of 
a colored high relief which hangs in the office of The Northwestern Miller. 

Mr. Lenz was born on May 20, 1872, at Fond du Lac, Wis. 
herited from his father, a skilled worker in wood, creative ability, and 
from his mother an urge for self-expression and a love of the beautiful. 
After studying in America and Europe, Mr. Lenz originated a new de- 
parture in commercial art, the method of modeling in relief with colored 
wax a design that photographically was reproduced with depth and shadow. 
In 1905 he was awarded the design for the “Kaiser Cup,” a gift of German 
war veterans to former rulers of that country. 

One of Mr. Lenz’s most notable achievements was “Flight of Time.” 
In 1920 his “Pavlowa” was purchased by the Metropolitan Museum, and 
in 1925 his “Star Dust” was awarded the Avery prize of the Architectural 
League, New York, this sculpture requiring 13 separate castings—in gold, 


His grave is at Appleton, Wis., where he studied as a youth. 


He in- 
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SHOOT IF YOU MUST! 

OME recollections of early days in 

milling, as told to The Northwestern 
Miller, by A. E. Barclay, New York, 
and recently published in this magazine, 
include narration of an incident wherein 
a Smith & Wesson revolver played an 
important role in protecting a miller 
from those who had designs upon his 
pocketbook if not his very life. Not long 
ago a dry cleaning company in a large 
middle western city took into partner- 
ship a notorious gangster for protection 
against alleged unfair and annoying 
tactics of rivals, and the gangster’s “Lay 
Off!’ ended further monkey business. 
Again, recent advertisements of a cer- 
tain revolver have urged householders 
possessing firearms to broadcast that in- 
formation, thus scaring off prospective 
thieves and prowlers. 

Juxtaposed, these intelligences furnish 
a hint of what might occur in the bread- 
stuffs industry were guns and_ such 
brought into play in the course of daily 
trade. Long-term bookings might be 
done away with by means of sinister 
threats such as: “Book Long and You'll 
Die Shortly!’ Well-organized gangs 
might threaten those who cut their prices 
with instructions on this order: “Cut 
Your Prices and We'll Cut Your 
Throats!’ How would this be—‘Pan- 
handle Us and Get Axhandled" Mill 
sales managers might go gunning, as 
now, for long overdue shipping direc- 
tions, taking the additional precaution 
of hauling them home in armored cars, 
with a “Clang! Clang!” to keep the way 
clear of traffic. Those who returned 
dirty flour bags could be put into them 
headfirst, then tossed over a near-by 
precipice. Machine guns would mow 
down the food faddists. 

The possibilities appear unlimited. 
Those bumped off would, of course, be 
given suitable epitaphs. For example: 


Here lie the bones 
Of Adolph Starch; 
He sold “New Crop” 
In Early March. 

* 


The Market Must Have Been Declining 
Telephone conversation overheard: 
Customer: “You'll have to make me 

an allowance of 50c bbl on that last lot 

of flour you shipped me. It’s not up to 
specification, it’s the rottenest 


Miller: “What's the matter? Ash con- 
tent?” 

Customer: “Ash content, hell! If it 
were ash content, I wouldn’t mind. It’s 
clinker content that’s wrong with this 
flour.” 


* ” 
“We recall our Woodtick Hollow 
days,” says Jennie S. Owen in the Junc- 


tion City Union, “when the children were 
divided into two distinct social classes: 
Those who wore 84 Patent and those 
who wore Legal Tender flour sacks. 
Part of the time those who wore first” 
grade flour sacks would not deign to 
speak to those whose lingerie was mono- 
gramed with L. T.”—Kansas City Star. 


* + 


Pajamas or Overcoat? 

George Potgeter, who is in the flour 
business at Eldorado, Iowa, wrote to the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce the other 
day suggesting that we overdressed males 
should follow the lead of the weaker sex 
and start undressing. He said in part: 

“Wear your pajamas to work as well 
as to bed. The Chinaman gets by with 
it. Let’s button the trousers (made of 
very light material) to the blouse and 
then use neither suspenders nor belt.” 

Of course it seems logical that the 
more clothes one takes off, the cooler 
one should be, but whether this is actual- 
ly so is a matter of doubt. If you notice 
the garb of the Arabs, whose country 
probably can register the greatest range 
between the temperature extremes of 
summer and winter of any place in the 








656 


world, ‘you will observe that they dress 
in very much the same manner the year 
around. 

The Arab advice in hot weather is: 
“Put on some more clothes.” They say 
that the heat from which one suffers 
comes from the temperature of the out- 
side air, and not from the body, which 
should be more or less the same always. 
Therefore, if you would keep cool when 
the outside air is hot, keep your body 
well covered so that the outside air can- 
not get at it. In the winter you should 
wear a lot of clothes for the same rea- 
son,—to keep the cold outside air from 
interfering with the natural warmth of 
the body. 

In fact, the Arab argument is the same 
as that of the salesman of insulating ma- 
terial for houses who sells you a material 
that will keep your house cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter. Speaking from 
our own experience in hot climates, we 
believe that there is something to the 
“Wear More Clothes in Summer” idea. 

* a 


Has it ever occurred to any one that 
the trouble with the milling business is 
that these insurance people and govern- 
ment experts have got the fire prevention 
game down to the point where you never 
have a good old fire that does away with 
some of the capacity that’s not wanted. 

* * 


Henry Ford gave John D. Rockefeller 
a new Ford for a birthday present. We 
wonder if Mr. Rockefeller will give Mr. 
Ford a brand new dime when he has a 
birthday. 


What Kinda Pie You Got? 

W. G. Sibley, in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, got away on the subject of 
pie the other day. He said in part: 
“There are those who regard cherry pie 
as the finest product, and others who 
cling to huckleberry. . . . There are oth- 
ers to consider—custard for instance and 
the nourishing and satisfying mince- 
meat. . . . There have been times when 
the plum pie seemed best, and prune pie, 
skillfully made, is not to be frowned on. 
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. . .» And yet, restaurant statistics tell 
us that the apple pie is the one all-the- 
year-around queen of the pie oven.” 

Which reminds us of a dialogue that 
you will hear at any lunch counter any 
number of times a day: 

Customer: “What kinda pie you got?” 

Waiter: “Apple, peach, banana cream, 
minee, raisin, lemon, chocolate,” and so 
on until he is out of breath. 

Customer: “Well, I guess I'll have a 
piece of that apple.” 

oS 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
FROM AUSTRALIA DECREASED 


MELBouRNE, Victor1a.—For some time, 
flour millers have been practically out 
of the wheat market in Australia. Al- 
though shipments of flour are still being 
sent oversea, little or no new business is 
being transacted. Apparently, over-sea 
buyers are carrying heavy stocks, and it 
is difficult to interest them in Australian 
flour, even at low prices. Since Decem- 
ber, 1927, Australia has exported 235,617 
tons flour, compared with 313,298 during 
the same period of the preceding season. 
The movement of wheat out of the coun- 
try has been even less satisfactory, with 
89,603,614 bus since last December, com- 
pared with 72,365,389. Lately, Western 
Australia has become a more important 
figure in the export flour trade, because 
of a better geographical position and 
rapidly increasing production of grain, 
and it is very probable that companies 
which have heretofore confined their ac- 
tivities to the eastern states soon will 
establish mills in Western Australia, 

oo 
OKADE BAKERY PLANS EXPANSION 

Plans have been practically completed 
for the acquisition of the Community 
Stores, Inc., a chain of 61 retail stores 
in Syracuse, N. Y., by the Okade Bak- 
ery, Inc. It is understood that the 
transaction will be accomplished by an 
increase in capitalization of the- Okade 
company, and the name of the firm will 
be changed to the Okade Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 








HELP WANTED 








ATTENTION FEED SALESMAN 


You can increase your income con- 
siderably handling animal poultry 
cod liver oil. Some good territories 
available. State sales experience. 
Address Feed Salesman, care North- 
western Miller, 166 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





A SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH A 30 
years’ record of successful operation de- 
sires to correspond with a flour salesman 
with a view of making a connection; he 
would also have to handle our general 
line. Address 1654, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





NORTHWESTERN MILL WITH 
established trade has opening for a 
few reliable brokers covering Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
West Virginia. Address 1710, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—NIGHT MILLER FOR 500-BBL 
rye mill; prefer young married man, 
American nationality, interested in a posi- 
tion where there are plenty of chances 
for advancement; rye milling experience 
not necessary if capable wheat miller; 
give previous experience and full history 
in first letter. Address 17138, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHEMIST, 10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, DE- 
sires connection with small mill wishing 
to build up a quality business; export 
knowledge of practical end. Address 1714, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


August 15, 1928 


CHEMIST WITH EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERI 
ence in United States and Europe desires 
position with mill, preferably in Minne. 
apolis or vicinity; American born; excel. 
lent references; age 30. Address 17); 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 190. 
bbl mill or upwards, or assistant, or Bec. 
ond run at fair salary; understand spring 
wheat; experience in modern country 
mills; good qualification; can go any time 
Address 1719, care Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis. , 





HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
with lifetime experience in charge of 
mills up to 1,200 bbls hard and soft wheat 
is open to position; several years in charge 
of 700-bbl mill now in liquidation by 
stockholders; very best of references; now 
employed as miller, but can come on short 
notice; correspondence solicited. Address 
1718, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap. 
olis. 








AN EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER CAN 
in many instances so improve the mechan- 
ical operation of a mill as to increase its 
profits. If your mill is not giving 100 per 
cent return, get into touch with me. When 
a man is sick he needs a doctor; when a 
mill is out of order it needs an experi- 
enced miller. I have never yet failed to 
get a mill into first class order. If inter. 
ested address 1716, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS USED Ma- 
chinery, including purifiers, bolters, flour 
packers, bleachers, elevators, etc., all in 
first class condition. Austin Milling Co., 
Austin, Minn. 





FOR SALE—FOUR-SECTION, 22-SIEVE 
Nordyke & Marmon self-balancing sifter; 
three No. 52 Prinz & Rau milling sepa- 
rators, never used. Write or wire Stand- 
ard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Recent 
Installations: 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Rosedale Milling Co. 


Silex Mills 
Silex, Mo. 





Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


2,500 Barrels Daily Capacity 


Kansas City, Kas. 
500 Barrels Daily Capacity 


150 Barrels Daily Capacity 






A New Epoch.....The End of Waste 


aN Tempering and Conditioning Wheat, 
1 the J. W. C. 


TEMPERATOR 


15 minutes instead of 24 to 72 hours 
required to Temper and Condition 
wheat for better results in milling. 


For information write 


GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Engineers......... Manufacturers 


ROLL GRINDING AND CORRUGATING 
Bolting Cloth, Mili Machinery and Supplies 


2021-2023}Pennsylvania Ave. 


Kansas City,'Mo. 
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Charles Tiedemann 


Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 


Quality Flours 


O’FALLON, 
ILLINOIS 


Mills at O’ Fallon, IIl., 
and Collinsville, Ill. 








LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES 








Selection of Risks 


is essential to the security of an in- 
surance company. 


Selection of an Insurance 
Company 


is just as essential to the security 
of an assured. 


The “Mitt Murvats” fulfill the 
most rigid requirements. 


Write your insurance company or 
this office for details. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


230 East Ohio Street - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 
word. Our leading brands are 


FairRYLAN’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Wey By es Bs 5 ant chs oedes este eevens $2,922,372 
Capital Deposited in U. S...........ccccccccecee 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 


























DECATUR MILLING CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


H. H. CorMAN, Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 
E. NATTKEMPER, Sales Manager 


GERMANTOWN, ILL. 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








Hanover Star Milling Co. 





PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


122 So. Sixth Street MINNEAPOLIS 


ALL RISK 
FLOATERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 














PERCY KENT BAG Co., INC. 


Epwin W. Sparks, President 


NEW YORK 


BAGS 


COTTON—PAPER— BURLAP 


BROOKLYN BUFFALO 


Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 
i neenell Bee, situated as to afford us excellent 
Norfolk, Va. shipping facilities. 





Mill Fumigation Established 25 Years 
Uigquid Ht C N-—Cyanoges Comprehensive Service to 
Repent. Guaranteed 


ring! Exporting Millers 
Fumigation Service and Supply Co. e 8 


1427 W. 9th St. Kansas City, Mo. Steamship Service Marine Insurance 





(UIncluding ‘AU Risks’ & Special Coverages) 


Routing and Supervision Trade Information 








W. 0. Hartig Electric Co. 


312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Sulicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 


A Complete Service for Every 
Miller Who Exports Flour 


R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 
Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 
Refer to This Journal 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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SOFT WHEAT FLOUR?? 


Patents and Straights . 


oe sk the.... 
mits: Ogden SPERRY FLOUR CO. "wee. ou... : 


Tacoma 
Vallejo the Pacific Northwest and 


Spokane SAN FRANCISCO Intermountain Areas. 














Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 











CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:"“CENTENNIAL” 


‘All Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 


WE. have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country in the 
world and manufacture the very finest of hard spring wheat flours, 
also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours. 








FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., sEaTT xg, u.s. a. 


Cable Address: ““ErEmco,” all codes 
CLIFF H. MORRIS, Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 431 Produce Ex., New York City 








COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Miters or Bivue-Stem Patent, 
Cracker aNnD Pastry FiLours 


== —— o 
Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON ; ij Ogden. , One of SiX. 


... and one of America’s finest. 
Grinding Hard and Soft Wheats 
of Kansas, Idaho, Montana and 
Utah. Self-Rising Flour a spe- a 
cialty. 


GLOBE MILLS 


MILLs At eos _ 
SANDiEco CoLTON OGDEN SACRAMENTO 















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1.000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 




















rm Northern Flour Mills Company 
, Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Daily Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Osble Address: “NORFIOUR,” Portland 














Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 


a Specialty q 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 





Prairie Flour Mill Company 
LEWISTON IDAHO 


Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 





Cable Address: ‘‘Preston.” All Codes ~ > 
Mills in Idaho and Montana Capacity, 2,000 Barrels WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 


— 








— 








Stewart Flour Co. hit 
150 California Street a COTTON B > CROWN MILLS 


San Francisco, California  & St “ne TWINE - e 
Flour Exporters 800, Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 


— 





























SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WasHINGTON The Peacock Mill Co. Millers ¢ of Hard t Hard Spring, Bluestem and Pacific 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours FREEWATER, OREGON 
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Pendleton Flour Mill 
Company 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Grain Merchants and Exporters 
SHIPPERS PACIFIC SOFT 
WINTER WHEAT 


STRAUSS & CO., Inc. 














ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anbd AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CiTy, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-FIVE OTHER CITIES 





— a ate Country and Terminal Elevators 
Paes WAS ae 
See WALLA - WASHINGTON <q S 
BISCUIT iad PASTRY FLOUR 


Grain Cleaners 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
J. K. Howie, Representative, 


20 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 























The Northwestern Miller, presenting to the trade herewith its new 
advertisers, commends them to the reader in the belief that they are 
worthy of confidence. Knowifgly, The Northwestern Miller will not 
advertise any save reliable and trustworthy concerns. The appearance 
of an advertisement in the columns of this journal, therefore, is an 
indication of the financial and moral responsibility of the advertiser. 
If evidence proving the contrary is submitted to The Northwestern 
Miller, the advertiser will not be permitted to renew his Xa and 
the advertisement will be discontinued as soon as 
New advertising in this issue follows, a page reference al appended 
to the firm name: 
Page 

S.J. Cherry & Sons, Ltd., Wheat Flour Millers, Toronto, 

Nest Ce eee ae a ak vow HGR OK Fs d6 0 hdKas ees 79 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissie Mij. v-h. Gebrs. Altona, 
Selling Agents of Flour, Feed, etc., Rotterdam, Holland 799 


Security Elevator Co., Hutchinson, Kansas.............. 794 
Haury Grain Co., Hutchinson, Kansas.................... 794 ' 
Western Terminal Elevator Co., Hutchinson, Kansas.... 794 
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Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 


The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 








MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 

ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 








The Emery Thierwechter 


OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 





WILLIAM TELL’S 
Master Bread Flour on 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for the kind of bak- 
ing its name indicates. Our mills are lo- 
cated on direct line between best wheat 
section and the flour markets, giving you 
advantage of lowest possible freights. 


The Ansted & Burk Co. 


Millers Since 1846, but Up to the Minute in Ideas 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturing a Complete Line of 
Flours for the Particular Baker 


Quality guaranteed and to run uniform. 


Mills’ capacity 1,200 barrels daily. Large 
enough for Service, small enough for Per- 
sonal Interest and Attention. 


and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 


Gwinn Milling Co. 


Millers of soft, hard winter, 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 








Quality Millers for 


alf a Century 


Domestic and Export 


Hardesty Milling Co. 


DOVER, OHIO 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sorr Winter Wueat Four 


Red Ball Patent 





‘The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


Old Homestead 




















Specialized Laboratory' 
Service for Millers 
\ Grain Dealers Bakers 
- Feed Manufacturers 
=] Mid-West Laboratories Co. 
INCORPORATED 
1299 Virginia Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











THE oe CO. 
“—— and 
a Flour se Winter Wheat 


slasettz0m, OHIO 





Write for samples and prices 











Leapinc MILLERS 
of soft wheat flour from 
selected wheat grown in 
the best wheat section of 
the middle west. 


Mills at Toledo and Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Combined Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 


The Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office: TOLEDO, OHIO 


Registered in All Countries 
854 Security Building 


Pau, Pau, & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 
Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 


MINNEAPOLIS 








Practice before the United States Courts. 
Complete files of registered Flour brands. 





600 F St. N. W. 








Patent and Trademark Lawyers, Estbd. 1861. 


MASON, FENWILOK & LAWRENCE 
WasHineoron, D. 


C. 
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*A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 


ap 
Om Warner 


FLOUR 
f . 


You can make bricks 
without straw 








It is quite possible to make 

Bricks without straw _ 

But they won’t be good bricks. 

It is also possible 

To make bread with 

Some ordinary flour 

But it won’t be the same good bread 
It would have been 

Had you used 

TOWN CRIER. 


Ay = 
Sy 


» Lf there were dreams to sell, 
 CMerry and sad to tell, 

= nd the crier rung his bell, 

SS What would you buy? 

JX J. L. Beddoes -1840 
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